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Arr. L—A Digest of the Evidence taken before Select Committees 
of both Houses. of .Parliament, appointed to inquire into the 
_ State of Ireland; with Notes, historical and explanatory. . By 
the Rev. Wm. Phelan, B.D. and the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, 


THE last session. of parliament has been, not ina tly, called the 
Irish session, from the est degree of attention bestowed u 
the affairs of Ireland... When a country like this is en in 


foreign war, it is,perhaps,.an inevitable consequence that the 


local concerns of the sister kingdom must be, more or less, 
neglected. And,when the world returns to a state of they 
become, on that, very account, entitled to a degree of attention, 
that might, under ordinary circumstances, be thought disproportion- 
ate ; but which will not be found more than sufficient for the p , 

of exploring and remedying the evils which may have arisen fom 
long-continued neglect or misrule, or pernicious and improvident 


legislation. It was, therefore, with feelings of no ordinary satis- 


faction that we witnessed the zeal and the ability with which the 


inquiry into the state of Ireland was prosecuted, by the committees 
upon whom that important. duty devolved.. And.we have to 


express our cordial acknowledgments to the able editors. of the 


work before us, for being enabled to present to our readers, (with 
a facility and a fulness that would, without their assistance, have 
been impossible,) the digested results of that inguiry. A vast 
quantity of the most authentic and valuable information has now 
been produced and pps upon record ; by which the whole state of 
the country to which it refers has been laid bare to public inspec- 
tion ; and we consider the value of the information thus obtained 


to consist, not more in the ascertainment of the real and sub- 
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stantive evils under which the people labour, than in the detection 
and exposure of those groundless assumptions which have so long 
furnished a theme for the demagogue and the incendiary, by en- 
larging on which they have not only misdirected public opinion, 
but inflamed the discontents, disturbed the peace, and. paralysed 
the prosperity of Ireland. 

In the work before us the information obtained by the com- 
mittee has been digested and arranged under several heads ; as 
** the condition of the Soy way wl “the population,” “ the na- 
ture of the disturbances,” &c. &c.; by which means the reader 
has brought before him, at one view, every thing material which 
has been disclosed on the various topics which were the subjects 
of inquiry ; and which he would otherwise have had to search for 
through the voluminous report of the evidence. The editor's have, 
in fact, reduced a chaos into order. They have rendered the la- 
bours of the committee practically available to’a mdech 
extent than they could have been, without such a systematic classi- 
fication. But they have done more. Our readers, we venture 
to say, will be of opinion, before they have concluded the 
of even the brief abstract nse § in this article, that, by the 
commentary which is subjoined to the evidence, obscurities have 
been illustrated, difficulties have been explained, erroneous views 
have been controverted, erroneous statements have beeu corrected, 
and sophistical positions have been detected and exposed, with a 
degree of candour, temper, learning, and ability, which well entitle 
the possessors of them to the praise of having performed a most 
important and difficult task in such a manner as to deserve the 
approbation and thanks of every friend of social order. 

The first chapter relates to the condition of the peasantry. The 
witnesses are almost unanimous in describing their wretchedness as 
extreme. It is clear that population has gained upon the means 
of subsistence to a degree that renders a very distressing scarcity 
of food a matter of almost annual occurrence. “ The pressure of 
this starving population,” the Rev. Dr. Doyle observes, “ is con- 
tinued by the prevalence of early and improvident marriages ; 
owing partly to the extreme poverty of the people, whieh renders 
them hopeless of improving their condition ; and partly to their 
raode of life, in which there is not a sufficient restraint upon the 
intercourse between the sexes.”” Mr. M‘Culloch observes, that 
to increase their wages froin fourpence (which, it is said, would 
be the rate of wages if distributed amongst the labouring classes) 
to a shilling a day, an additional capital of twenty millions would 
be required. Mendicancy prevails to a prodigious extent. Mr. 
De La Cour “ is of opimion, that, considering the population of 
lreland to be seven millions, one million will be found to obtaina 
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livelihood by mendicaney and plunder ; and, supposing each of 
these péfsons to obtain but one peniy pet day, there would be 
subtracted from the industrious or wealthy portion of the po- 
pulation, for the support of the unemployed, not less annual 
than one million five hundred and twenty thousand eight hundred 
and twenty pounds.” ‘get 

This is, obviously, a lamentable state of things: and those 
demagogues must have hearts of stone, who, overlooking the real 
and positive ills under which the péople labour, ascribe, or affect 
to ascribe, all their calamities to the want of what is called “ Ca- 
tholic émancipation.’’ That the melancholy state necessity which 
called for the enactment of the penal laws has had no effect in 
blighting the energies of the Irish people, we are far from assert+ 
ing. We acknowledge and lament that treason could not be re- 
pressed, and a formidable faction subdued and disarmed, without - 
suspending the operation of those wholesome laws and deranging 
that social order, which, in times of ordinary quiet, are the neceés- 
sary conditions of public prosperity. But the heaviest of thesé 
afflictive visitations has long since passed away. The laws have 
long been repealed which prevented the acquisition of property, or 
even the attainment of political importance. And, strange to say, 


_ precisely in proportion as the upper classes have been enabled to 


artive at wealth and power, has the misery and wfetchedness of 
the lower orders gone on increasing, until it has at length reached 
a limit, which neither the wisdom nor the humanity of the legislature 
can suffer it to pass without endangering the safety of the empire: 
Whatever be the temporary expedients by which this formidable 
evil may be palliated, the only radical remedy will be found in the 
improvement of the habits of the people. As far as this primary 
object may be effected by the judicious employment of capital, so 
far, and no farther, can we regard the increase of capital with 
satisfaction. We are not so solicitous to secure it as the nucleus 
of national wealth, as to use it as a mean of civil and social 
regeneration. ‘‘ To increase,’ Mr. M‘Culloch tells us, “ the pro- 
portion of capital to population, is the grand difficulty to be over- 
come ; and until the ratio of capital be adequately increased, it is 
impossible that the condition of the Irish péasantry can be itn- 
proved.” We cannot help differing very decidedly from this gen- 
tleman ; and can very easily conceive that, if the capital of the 
country were this moment increased in the proportion he requires, 
while the habits of the people remained the same, it could operate 
no effectual improvement. Premature and improvident marri 

would speedily cause such an increase of population, as would in- 
volve a future generation in precisely the same difficulties as those 


from which the present would Have experienced a temporary 
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relief. A season of scarcity would again arrive. Population would 
again press against the limits of subsistence. Disorder and in- 
surrection would again be the consequences of want and despera- 
tion; and a temporary quiet would be dearly purchased at the 
expense of the certain and no very distant recurrence of all those 
evils in a more aggravated form, for the sake, alone, of remedying 
which, the introduction of capital was deemed desirable. We are, 
therefore, compelled to dissent altogether from the conclusion of 
the ingenious witness, that the evils of Lreland are to be remedied 
by adjusting the proportion between capital and population. Any 
other than that self-adjustment to which prudence, decency, a 
sense of domestic comfort, a prudent regard for the welfare of 
their families, gives rise, appears to us to be both preposterous and 
undesirable. Nor is it wise to say that an influx of wealth will 
necessarily give rise to habits of industry. The converse of the 
proposition is much more likely to be true. Habits of industry 
and sobriety will almost necessarily create wealth, And when 
wealth is not an acquisition but a behest, there is always reason, 
nationally speaking, to be suspicious of its utility. Spain dates 
her decline from the period of the discovery of the Indies. There- 
fore, our anxiety is that measures for the social and moral improve- 
ment of the people should be the basis of any system which is 
intended to be more than empirical, and which contemplates their 
permanent amelioration. Let them, in the first instance, be pro- 
tected against the consequences of their own turbulence. Let 
all illegal combinations be putdown. Let the laws be purely and 
steadily administered. Leta gradual and judicious encouragement 
be given to that desire to better their own condition, which is the 
salient well-spring of all improvement, Let some regulation take 
place respecting land letting, which may give the tenant an interest 
in being industrious, and some security that his little acquisitions 
shall be his own ; and we venture to predict the most desirable 
results. But, indeed, such a prediction is already, in some mea- 
sure, divested of the character of prophecy, and we cannot forbear 
stating at length, in the words of a very intelligent witness, an 
instance in which it has been almost completely realized. Mr. 

Leslie Foster observes :— 


“In the year 1811 I acquired property in the county of Kerry, in 
the centre of the middle landlord system ; it was at that time held by 
one middleman, who was to pay me a certain rent, and the land was 
held under him by 53 families, who were subdivided into parties, and 
each party, consisting of eight or ten families, occupied a certain por- 
tion of land. They were all dairy farmers ; each company had their 
cattle in common; no individual on the estate had any separate pro- 
perty, either jn the land, or in any thing else, except in the hovel in 
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which he lived, and all the companies held at the mere will and pleasure 
of the middleman. I was very much struck on visiting the country, at the 
barbarism, pauperism, and misery, and, I may add, the insubordination, 
of all persons connected with that part of the country ; and I beg to add, 
that the description I am giving of that particular estate, applied more 
or less to several others in its immediate vicinity, on the whole of which 
the effects appeared to me to be the same. The middle landlord, 
however, held the whole for a term certain, and it was impossible I 
could interfere with him so long as he continued to pay the rent. 

“ Did any change take place in the management of that property ? 

“So long as the war prices continued, the middleman paid his rent 
with great punctuality ; but in the years 1815 and 1816 he withheld it, 
and obliged me to have recourse to an ejectment, which ultimately 
brought the property into my own possession ; and in the year 1817, I 
determined to try the experiment of setting to those families, dividing 
the property among them, and giving each a lease of twenty years. I 
had a survey made, and explained to the people my objects and inten- 
tions, which they were very slow to believe ; they could scarcely com- 
prehend them, and would hardly believe I intended to behave so 
liberally to them. They had no confidence in me, and supposed I 
could have none in them. The neighbouring gentry saw what was 
going forward with great dissatisfaction ; they were unanimous in pre- 
dicting the failure of the experiment. I, however, proceeded, and set 
to the occupying tenantry at rents rather greater than the middlemen 
ought to have paid me, but fully one-third less than those which they 
were bound to pay him. When they saw that I was in earnest, they 
entered very fully indeed into the plan. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties that had been anticipated by my neighbours was, that the people 
could not consent to the separation of the companies; there was, how- 
ever, no practical difficulty of that kind experienced ; the land was 
divided ; they even threw down, in many instances, the little clusters 
of hovels in which they had lived, and built good houses for them- 
selves, with very little assistance from me. For six half years after my 
dividing the property, they paid their rent with the utmost punctuality ; 
there was no default whatever; and I am persuaded they would have 
continued to do so, but for the circumstances that attended the autumn 
of 1621 in that part of Ireland, when Captain Rock interfered with 
that property as well as others. However, they have renewed their 
payments, and within the last twelve months I have got a full year’s 
rent from them, and I have no doubt they will go on paying it. This 
experiment has convinced me of the practicability and facility of in- 
troducing the English system of tenure into any part of Ireland, even 
where appearances are most unfavourable. 

‘“* Have you had any opportunity of observing the state and condi- 
tion of this property since your system has prevailed, so as to ascertain 
whether the comforts of the tenantry are materially increased ? . 

_‘* Thave been twice there since, and so lately as the last summer, 
and the results have exceeded all my expectations. I think the greater 
part of the year’s rent, which I conceive the insurrectionary spirit of 
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the south has operated to deprive me of, was employed in bettering 
their condition. Their houses, furniture, food, clothes, and stocks of 
cattle and pigs, are quite superior to any thing in their neighbourhood. 
There is not a pauper on the property.’’—p. 9-11. 

This is, truly, a gratifying picture ; and shows, in a very lively 
manner, how much depends on the exertions of a judicious and 
benevolent landlord. Indeed, without a reformation in the charac- 
ter of the Irish gentry, we shrewdly suspect that the best legisla- 
tive measures for the improvement of the country can be but of 
very limited utility. Facts have been disclosed in evidence which 
abundantly prove that the vicious structure of society in Ireland 
is owing, mainly, to the want of that cordial and reciprocal con- 
sideration and confidence, which is so pleasingly exemplified in 
Mr. Foster's statement. If the gentry but do their duty, they are 
almost independent of legislative assistance. If they resolve to 
persevere in the old system of considering their tenantry in no 
other light than as the serfs of the ground, or a species of biped 
beasts of burden, the wretched instruments for converting soil 
into produce, the legislature can oppose no effectual check to the 
headlong career of national ruin which must be the consequence ; 
and nothing but the actual misery resulting from their short-sighted 
and pernicious plans, can awaken them to the necessity of pro- 
ceeding, in their dealings with their fellow-creatures, upon wiser 
and more benevolent principles. 

The population comes next to be considered; and here we 
have almost as great a variety of opinions as witnesses. Mr. 
O'Connell is of opinion that the entire population should be 


rated at eight millions ; and of these he conceives that the Pro- 


testants are much less than one million. He admits that he 
cannot speak with any certainty or precision upon the subject, 
and that his knowledge, such as it is, is derived altogether “ from 
communications made by the Roman Catholic clergy, and from 
reading the statistical surveys of Mr. Shaw Mason.” He grounds 
an opinion, that the census taken in 1821 is too low, upon an 
argument to which much weight cannot be attached, if the evi- 
dence of one of the Roman Catholic prelates is to be relied on. 
“* The number of persons relieved,” Mr. O’Connell tells us, “ in 
the year 1822, in the county of Mayo, exceeded the number 
returned by the census as the entire population, by 11,000.” 
Dr. Kelly, titular Archbishop of Tuam, states his belief that the 
number said to have been relieved ‘ exceeded the truth.” And 
the editor, from his own observation, bears a similar testimony. 

* A notion had gone abroad that, in proportion to the number 
of persons in each family, the distribution of food was to be 
regulated, In consequence, wherever the visitors were unac- 
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quainted with the people to whose houses they came, frequent 
attempts were made to impose upon them exaggerated statements 
of the numbers who needed relief. The editor, in some instances, 
detected attempts of this kind, by obtaining contradictory re- 
ports from different members of the same family, and found, on 
inquiry, that endeavours to misrepresent were so general, as to 
justify fully the impression on the mind of Dr. Kelly, and to 
show that Mr. O’Connell’s opinion has no proper foundation to 
rest upon.” Mr. Blake, a Roman Catholic gentleman, “ does not 
conceive his opinion entitled to any authority, but imagines the 
Protestants may be to the Roman Catholics in the proportion of 
one to five.” Mr. Shaw Mason rates them as one to three and 
a sixth; Mr. M‘Culloch, as one to four and a third. The accu- 
racy of this conclusion he makes to depend on the truth of the 
following postulates: ‘Ist, that the population has continued 
to increase since 1821, in the same ratio as in the eleven precedin 
years. 2dly, that the number of children educated, and Cceitad 
by the commissioners of education, will be to the entire popula- 
tion in the church of England as one to ten ; in the Presbyterian 
congregation as one to twelve; among the Roman Catholics as 
one to sixteen.” Such are Mr. M‘Culloch’s postulates. It 
would not be easy to find a more perfect exemplification of the 
errors into which a mere theorist is likely to fall, when applying 
general principles to the consideration of a subject with which he 
is practically unacquainted. His first postulate is opposed by 
the evidence of some of the most intelligent and unexceptionable 
witnesses. From their testimony it appears, that the excess of 
opulation in Ireland has already begun to work its own cure, 
he Roman Catholic clergy state, ‘‘ that the system of early mar- 
riages has been checked, and that the number of marriages has 
of late diminished.”” And landlords and agents have borne wit- 
ness, ‘‘ that violent means have been adopted to remove, from 
various properties, the population by which they were encum- 
bered ;”’ ** so that it is conjectured, in consequence, that the 
population is not increasing.” ‘The reader, therefore,’’ observes 
the editor, ‘* can judge between the arguments and conclusions 
of witnesses, personally acquainted with the people of whom they 
speak, and the opinions of a witness who reasons merely from 
abstract principles, and who confesses himself unacquainted with 
the circumstances which may now be in operation to limit the 
Kaas of any general laws.” The second postulate is, in 
all its parts, even more decisively shown to be unfounded. In 
the first place, the degree in which the practice of sending their 
children to English be Sa and of domestic education, prevails 
amongst the Protestants, renders it impossible that the number of 
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Protestant children, reported by the commissioners to have been 
found in the Irish schools, should be any foundation for the 
axiom that has been built upon it. In the second place, there is 
no reason whatever for supposing * the number of byterians 
in education less than those belonging to the church of England, 
in proportion to the number of persons in Ireland professing 
either form of religion.”” And in the third place, the editor sug- 
gests several considerations, which appear to us abundantly suf- 
ficient to prove that the Roman Catholics ostensibly in education, 
are vastly more than in the proportion of one to sixteen. The 
pecuniary difficulties by which the Irish gentry were embarrassed, 
and which, in many instances, compelled them to withdraw their 
children from public schools, had no effect in circumscribing the 
facilities afforded for the education of the lower orders, whose cir- 
cumstances were, in that respect, in decided contrast with those 
of the gentry; ‘insomuch, that while schools for the gentry 
were disappearing and declining over the face of the country, in 
every little village there started up some establishment derivin 
aid from the Kildare-street fund, or the Association fund, or the 
Hibernian Sunday-school society.” ‘“ In consequence of some 
observations made in the house of commons, in a debate on the 
state of Ireland, by which the clergy of the church of Rome felt 
themselves aggrieved, they, in compliance with a requisition 
from the ‘ Catholic Association,’ furnished accounts to that 
body of the number of children educated in their respective 
parishes ; and from these accounts, compared with the state of 
the population, it would appear that Mr. M:Culloch’s principle is 
exceedingly erroneous ; and that so iar from finding the Roman 
Catholic children in education the sixteenth part of one religious 
persuasion, they would be found to be a twelfth in many cases 
of the people of all religious denominations.” The opinions of 
Mr. Leslie Foster are founded upon sounder principles, and are 
far more satisfactory and important. 


““ A panic has been felt respecting the increase of population, and 
those interested in the land have applied so violent correctives, that 
the number ascertained by the census of 1821 (which was very accu- 
rate) has not materially increased since. Is of opinion, that the Pres- 
byterian population are as generally instructed as the members of the 
church of England, and therefore, that the number of Protestants can 
be ascertained without exciting jealousy, by obtaining from the Pres- 
byterian clergy (what they can easily furnish) an accurate census of 
their respective congregations, and then assuming a fourth propor- 
tional to the number of Presbyterian children at school, the number of 
Protestant children, and the ascertained Presbyterian population. 
Mr. F. has constructed tables from the Education Report, from which 
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the relative population may be ascertained with considerable accuracy. 


According to the accounts furnished by the Protestant clergy, the num- 
ber of children attending schools was as follows :— | 


Belonging to the church of England. ......... 91,026 
Of other denominations. ............... 


Children whose religion has not been stated... 3,522 


“According to this report, theProtestant children attending the schools 
would be to the Roman Catholics as 1 to 2} ; and supposing the census 
of 1821 to be correct, and applicable to the present time, the amount 
of the Protestant population would be 1,963,487 ; that of those whose 
religious profession is not ascertained, 59,847 ; and the Roman Catho, 
lics, 4,778,493. | 


“The return by the Roman Catholic clergy represents the children of 


the Established church attending schools at ......... 83,179 
33,707 
Of other denominations. ................... 3,794 


Religious denominations not stated inreturns 4,121 

And the proportion would be as 1 to 23; the entire population being, 
Roman Catholic, 4,980,209 ; Protestant, 1,769,902 ; unknown, 51,716. 
Mr. F. thinks his conclusions a very close approximation to the truth, 
the returns having been given in on oath, and the inferences drawn on 
just principles; he reasons on the supposition that the numbers of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic children attending schools will be pro- 
portionable to the general population of each class ; is convinced that 
the number of Roman Catholic children is not less, and is probabl 

greater in proportion to the number of the entire body than that of 
Protestants ; has been convinced of this by his observation, and by 
finding that the children attending schools bear a higher ratio to the 
entire population in the Roman Catholic than in the Protestant province, 


the proportion being as follows; the proportion of children in educa- 
tion to the entire population— 


In Leinster, which is more Protestant than Munster, but less. 


“From this it is reasonable to infer, that the Roman Catholic children 
attend the schools more generally than the Protestants in the three 
provinces named, and the returns from Connaught are too inaccurate 
to afford a proper basis for reasoning. Upon the whole, Mr. F. con- 
cludes, that the proportion of Protestants to Roman Catholics in Ireland 
is something between 1 : 2%, as it would be according to the returns 
made by the Protestant clergy, and 1 : 2}, as would be the result of 
the Roman Catholic returns; a proportion which, he observes, is ye 
little different from that which is given by Sir William Petty.” 
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_ The editor, m conclusion, thus observes :—~ 


. “ Itis remarkable that, in the preceding summary of evidence, .iv 


proportion to the opportunities of knowledge which the witnesses 
respectively had, so does the Protestant population appear to increase. 
Mr. O'Connell, who is, as he states, totally ignorant of the north of 
Ireland, considers the Protestants considerably less than a seyenth of 
the Roman Catholies. Mr. Blake who, from the nature of his employ- 
ment, must necessarily be more generally acquainted with the state of 
Ireland, but ns attaches little weight to his opinion, concludes 
them one-fifth. Mr. M‘Culloch, who has studied the subject of popu- 
lation, but who has no information respecting Ireland except what he 
has derived from books, considers them more than a fifth, but less 
than a fourth, Mr. Shaw Mason, whose opportunities of information 
were extensive, but who has yet only partially exerted himself to 
estimate the relative population, whose returns were, principally, from 
country parishes, and who does not attach much importance to his 
conclusions, regards them-as more than a fourth—less than a third. 
And Mr. Leslie Foster, who, as he states, has a personal knowledge o. 
every part of Ireland, and who can check the result of his calculations 
by observations of their agreement with the actual state of things, com- 
pares the Protestant population to the Roman Catholic as one to little 
more than 24.”—p. 26-28. 

' Thus, we have good grounds for entertaining the gratifying 
persuasion that the Protestant population has been steadily pro- 
gressive in Ireland, It now bears very nearly the same proportion 
to the Roman Catholic which it did in the reign of James I. 
When it is considered that all those prudential restraints, which 
limit or restrict the increase of population, have been very nearl 
effectual in relation to the Protestants, and almost entirely inef. 
fectual in relation to the Roman Catholics, it will be readily seen 
that the only mode of accounting for their relative proportions 
remaining very nearly the same 1s by supposing, that what the 
Protestants lost in births they have gained in conversions. That 
spirit of reckless improvidence which leads the former to form 
early marriages, does not prevail amongst the latter. _ They act 
with more deliberation and foresight. And, accordingly, we were 
prepared to hear, that the ae of population having been 
let loose in the one case, and suffered to run riot until it actuall 
became wild, and in the other case, having been subjected to 
those wholesome restraints which are imposed by a sense of pru- 
dence and decency, a corresponding change had taken pce in 
the relative numbers of those professing the respective forms of 
faith ; and that the Roman Catholics now as much exceeded the 
Protestants, as the rate at which they were stimulated to increase 
exceeded that more moderate and regulated progression to which 
better habits and juster principles restricted those of the other 
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communion. If a statement to this effect had been substantiated 
evidence, we should have had from thence no reason to con- 
. He that Protestantism was on the decline in Ireland. It is, 
isely, what might have been expected, considering the d 
in which the one sect must be allowed to be barbarous, and the 
degree in which the other may be asserted to be civilized. But 
the contrary has been established. {t has been established, that 
the Protestant population has more than maintained its ground— 
that it has actually kept pace with the Roman Catholic population, 
while yet their respective rates of increase must have been so 
widely different, This surely proves that the principle of Protest. 
antism is alive, and in active operation; that, in proportion as 
its physical energy has been restricted, its moral energy has been 
exerted: that it has not only been transmitted from father to son, 
but spread from mind to mind, to a degree that affords the most 
encouraging assurance that it will finally triumph over eve 
difficulty, and that nothing but the conscientious and well-directed 
exertions ofits ministers, and the fostering care of the legislature, 
is wanting to enable the Established church to be, at no ve 
distant time, not only the church of the state, but the churc 
of the people, We were therefore perfectly prepared for the 
pues very interesting statement of the Archbishop of 
ublin :-— 


** Numerous applications have been made to the Board of First 
Fruits to grant sums for the building of new churches, and have, from 
want of means to meet the demand, been rejected; wherever new 
churches are erected, and efficient clergy provided, congregations are 
found or created, although previously there had been an opinion that 
there were no Protestants in the place. His grace has actual personal 
knowledge of the north of Ireland, the diocese of Dublin, and, in the 
south, Cork, and has not heard of any place in which an active and 
efficient clergyman has been appointed, and accommodation provided 
for a congregation, where a good one has not been drawn together. 
In Dublin the congregations appear rapidly increasing, and the de- 
mand for church room appears to be advancing in the same propor- 
tion with the efforts which are made to meet it. Many new churches 
have been built, and even in neighbourhoods where at first some doubt 
was expressed as to the probability of obtaining a congregation ; yet 
the result has been, that these new churches are some of them crowded 
to excess, while the churches in their neighbourhood have experienced 
no diminution whatever in the numbers which attend them. In Ire- 
land it is the practice to make collections for the poor in the churches ; 
and these contributions have been of late considerably increased, 
which, as the same individual generally gives the same sum, must be 
owing to the increased numbers who contribute. Another instance of 
the increased number of Protestants might be furnished from the num- 


ber of communicants at any of the great festivals. His grace has found 
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on calculation, that the number who receive the sacrament at any 
given festival in Ireland are, to the entire number of Protestants, as 
1 to 10. The reasons why the proportion is so low, are,(independently 
of the obstacles from age and infirmity, and from the too general 
indisposition to spiritual things in all men,) as they respect Ireland, 
ly these :—1. Many persons who have received the sacrament but 
a short time (a fortnight) preceding the festival, cannot perhaps, from 
bodily infirmity, attend on a day when they are apprehensive that great 
numbers may communicate ; 2. many who have attended at Christmas, 
do not think it necessary to communicate at Easter; 3. and the poorer 
Protestants, who entertain a very strong sense of decency, however 
mistaken it may be, will not, if their clothing be very bad, attend the 
sacrament on a day when the number of communicants is so consider- 
able. These considerations satisfy the archbishop that his calculation 
is correct, and that not more than one Protestant in ten receives the 
sacrament in a church on any given festival ; and, having obtained a 
return of the numbers who communicated in the Dublin churches at 
last Easter festival, and which amounted to nime thousand, his grace 
concludes that the Protestants belonging to the church of England, in 

the city of Dublin alone, are not less than ninety thousand, | 
“ The observations here made are intended to apply principally to 
the upper and middle ranks. The churches in Ireland have been con- 
structed on a bad plan ; too much space allowed for private pews, and 
not sufficient for the accommodation of the poor. But the Protestant 
r too are found to be numerous ; and, upon a search lately made, 
the number of Protestants discovered among the poorer classes sur- 
rised the inquirers. ‘There was and is in Ireland much of what might 
be called “ latent Protestantism,” and this is now beginning to become | 
ostensible in proportion as the clergy exert themselves, and as the 
gentry give encouragement, which latterly they have in many places 
thought it expedient and becoming to give. Beside the increase of 
ostensible Protestants, from the discoveries made among the poorer 
classes, and the zeal for religion excited by a more active clergy, the 
Protestant congregations are increased also by converts from the church 
of Rome. A spirit is abroad very favourable to the diffusion of scrip- 
tural knowledge. Protestant ministers have entered into the work of 
controversial preaching ; and, on occasion of such sermons, their 
churches have been crowded, and in a great measure by Roman Catho- 
lies. The late biblical discussions too, have awakened a strong inter- 
rest with regard to the scriptures, which has been evidenced by the 
increased sale of Bibles within the last year, and by the conduct of 
many Roman Catholics, who insisted on their right to read the bible, 
and who, in Carlow, attended lectures delivered by Mr. Pope, (one of 
the Protestant clergy engaged in the discussion,) to the number of 
from two to four hundred. The conversions to the church of England 
are not made matter of public notoriety, because of the feeling with 
which converts are regarded by the Roman Catholic people; but many 
take place, and the archbishop concludes that there is a strong spirit 


favourable to the church of England abroad, both from the greatly- 
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increased circulation of Bibles and religious tracts, and also from the 
class of persons who have shown themselves desirous to renounce the 
errors of the church of Rome, many of ils priests having expressed this 
desire to his grace, and some having become sincere converts, although 
they were instructed that no equivalent, of a temporal nature, could 
be promised them in return for the pecuniary sacrifice they were about 
to make, and although the act of parliament, which secured an annuity 
of £40 to a conformed priest, has not for many years been in opera- 
tion,”—p. 29-32. 


_ The next chapters treat of the disturbances which of late years 
agitated the south of Ireland. The witnesses seem all agreed 
that they arose out of the wretchedness of the people. ‘ The 
fall of prices,’ says Mr. Frankland Lewis, “ distressed the mid- 
diemen, who, in consequence, pressed on the under tenantry so 
heavily, as to occasion, or to exasperate very much the state of 
feeling out of which the disturbances arose.” The ou 
were, .at first, of a driftless and desultory character; but they 
soon assumed a more formidable aspect, and ultimately settled 
into a conspiracy agaist the public peace more extensive and 
systematic than any of those which, at former periods, convulsed 
or disturbed unfortunate Ireland. The law was ata stand. A 
system of terrorism was established. The bare suspicion of 
giving any information, by which the designs of the insurgents 
might be defeated, was sure to provoke speedy and terrible ven- 
geance. A committee was formed, who regularly deliberated on 
the various projects of murder, rapine, and conflagration, which 
were, from time to time, carried into effect by agents whose 
domicile was removed as far as possible from the scene of. their 
atrocious achievements, Nor was it possible, amid the general 
disorder, that the fury of religious discord should continue to 
_ slumber. The hateful spirit of Popery appeared mingling in the 
councils and imparting additional malignity to the cannibal bar- 
barities of the sanguinary banditti who were giving law to the 
southern and western counties. The prophecies of Pastorini, 
which were widely circulated amongst the peasantry, gave some- 
thing like a definite object to the disturbers of the public peace, 
who were encouraged to expect, in the general extermination of 
heresy, the speedy subversion of the Established church, and the 
triumphant reestablishment of Popery in Ireland. = 
And here we think it necessary to observe, that it is far from 
our intention to inculpate the Roman Catholic clergy in ‘the 
guilt of having originally contrived the system of ruthless vio- 
lence and wickedness, which so long continued to afflict the 
country, and to affront the government by the enormous audacit 


of its crimes. We will not even venture to say that they lent it 
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any direct coutitenatce during the period of its unrebuked trans- 
ions. But we are eéntitely without any evidence which 
would justify us in believing that they opposed themselves to 
the designs of the disturbers with any effect, or laboured with a 
christian solicitude for the-restoration of peace and order. We 
have, indeed, heard assertions to that effect, but have searched, 
in vain, for the proofs by which they might be established, 

The statements of witnesses are as various as miglhit be ex 
from their local interests or their political prejudices. But, after 
fairly weighing every thing which has been said either for or 
against. the-active loyalty of the Roman Catholic clergy, we are 
impréssed with a decided conviction that they were disposed 
to remain very quiet lookers on, until the mgorous measures of 
government began to produce the desired effect: and that then; 
and not until then, when the machinations of the disturbers 
began to give way before the operation of thé Insurrection act, 
they seconded the efforts made for the restoration of tranquillity, 
by their public exhortations, 
The Roman Catholic clergy are a very numerous body, and 
contain, we are willing to admit; many worthy and estimable 
individuals, who are fully under the influence of kindly and 
christian feelings both towards the government and their Protest- 
ant fellow-subjects. But we are much deceived if the evidence 
before the committee have not exploded for ever the idea of 
relying, with a supine or unlimited confidence, upon their influ- 
ence or exertions to keep the people amenable to the laws, or to 
exorcise them, in times of turbulence, of the spirit of frantic and 
eo. my insubordination. For either they could, on the late 
occasion, have done so, or they could not. If they could, what 
becomes of their loyalty? If they could not, in what consists 
their power? We, for our parts, firmly believe that they were; 
essentially, during the height of the disturbances, without the 
power of doing any thing but mischief. When the flame had 
reached its utmost height, we believe that it would rather have 
been aggravated than subdued by ecclesiastical maledictions. 
But, even were it otherwise, we see no grourd for believing that 
in any case, where the contest was of doubtful issue between thé 
laws and the disturbers, they would have exerted themselves for 
the public benefit, that is, for the security and presérvation of a 
Protestant government and a Protestant church. Their educa- 
tion, their profession, their principles, their prejudices, utterly 
forbid the notion that they could, cordially, or at a personal 
risk, lend a helping hand to the support of that which they dre 
conscientiously of opinion, it is both a merit and a duty “ to root 
out and. to destroy.” — Popery is essentially at varianee with Pro 
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festaritism. The cotiscientious clergy of thé chtitch of ‘Rote 
must ever be conscientious adversaries of the church of England: 
d if wé possessetl no better security for the loyalty of the Irish 
an Catholics than is to be found in the friendly offices of thé 
vassals of the bishop of Rome, precarious indeed would be theif 
allegiance. But we have a better séectrity ; thanks to the spirit 
of Poatnatentionts and the light that is now beginning to spread 
beyond the limits of the reformed communion. Indeed, so far 
are we from supposing that the people have been led to respeet 
the government by the exertions or the principles of their priest« 
, that we are disposed to think the priesthood have beeit 
compelled to modify and to mitigate some of the most offensive — 
and objectionable of their tenets, by the growing intelligence and 
liberality of the people. Most certainly not the least curious 
and extraordinary portion of the evidence before the parliament- 
ary committee consists in an attempt, on thé part of the Popish 
prelates, to explain and defend the doctrines of their church, an 
attempt in which their adroitness is quite as remarkable as their 
candour. We must refer the reader to the work before us for as 
masterly and luminous an exposure of ignorance, and as ingenious 
and acute a detection of sophistry, as we have met with in any of 
our best controversial writers. Our space does not permit us to 
make the copious extracts that would be necessary to convey an 
adequate idea of the complete and triumphant matiner in which 
the learned editors have performed this part of their duty, But; 
without somé notice of it, we should have Mg imperfecth 
performed ours. Indeed, we cannot but entertain the belief that, 
if the Roman Catholic laity were fully aware of the extent to 
which their bishops have pledged themselves to a power that is 
liable, at all times, to be a party to measures of hostility against 
this country, they would recognise the reasonableness of that 
—— and caution with which any further enlargement of their 
political privileges must be regarded by every lover of our Pro+ 
testant icotientions. In the work before 0) tee is a great deal 
of curious information upon this part of the subject. The editors 
seem influenced by a feeling of most benevolent regret that the 
laity should have so identified their cause with that of the 
clergy as to render it impossible to make any practital distinction 
between them. The laity, it is intimated, know little and care 
less for the peculiar dogmas of their spiritual guides, and are as 
unsuspicious of the dangerous tendency of those principles which 
bind to the court of Rome, and pledge them to maintain the 
regalia of St. Peter; as many of those simple; or ignorant, or 
unprincipled assertors of religious freedom, who are flattered by — 
the appellation of “ liberal. Py ” They are entirely 
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{i i ofthe nature of that “esprit du corps” which monastic 
habits and professional engagements have a tendency to engender 
and to. cherish; and can form no conception of the degree in 
which, at a critical emergency, it may interfere with cordial and 
single-minded allegiance. The oath taken by the Roman Catho- 
lic bishop, at his consecration, is as follows :— | 


| “J.N., Elect ofthe church of N., from henceforward will be faith- 
a ful and obedient to Saint Peter the Apostle, and to the Holy Roman 
church, and to our lord, the lord N. pope N., and to his successors 

canonically coming in. I will neither advise, consent, or do any thing 

ne i that they may lose life or member, or that their persons may be seized, 

: or hands any wise laid upon them, or any injuries offered to them 
under any pretence whatsoever. The counsel which they shall intrust 

| me withal, by themselves, ‘heir messengers, or letters, I will not know- 
ingly reveal to any to their prejudice. I will help them to defend 
and keep the Roman papacy, anp THe Royavties or Saint Peter, 
saving my order, against all men. The legate of the apostolic see, 

ing and coming, I will honourably treat and help in his necessities. 

The rights, honours, privileges, and authority of the holy Roman 

church, of our lord the Pope, and his aforesaid successors, I will endea- 

vour to preserve, defend, increase, and advance. I will not be in any 

counsel, action, or treaty, in which shall be plotted against our said lord, 

and the said Roman church, any thing to the hurt or prejudice of their 

right, honour, state, or power; and if I shall know any such 

thing to be treated or agitated by any whatsoever, I will hinder it to 

i my power ; and as soon as I can will signify it to our said lord, or to 
| some other by whom it may come to his knowledge. The rules of the 
holy fathers, the apostolic decrees, ordinances, or disposals, reservations, 
rovisions, and mandates, I will observe with all my might, and cause to 
be observed by others. Iwill come to a council when I am called, 
unless I be hindered by a canonical impediment. I will, by myself 
in person, visit the threshold of the apostles every TEN years ; and give 

an account to our lord and his aforesaid successors of all my 

office, and of all things any wise belonging to the state of my church, to 
the discipline of my clergy and people, and lastly, to the salvation of 
| souls committed to my trust; and will, in like manner, humbly receive 
i" and diligently execute the apostolic commands, » And if.I be detained 
| by a lawful impediment, I will perform all the things aforesaid by a 


certain messenger hereto specially empowered, a member of my chap- 

ter, or some other in ecclesiastical dignity, or else having a parsonage ; 

' or in default of these, by a priest of the diocese ;-or in default of one of 
; the clergy, (of the diocese,) by some other secular or regular priest of ap- 
proved integrity and religion, fully instructed in all things above men- 
tioned. And such impediment I will make out by lawful proofs, to be 
transmitted by the aforesaid messenger, to the cardinal proponent of the 
t holy Roman church in the congregation of the sacred council. . The 
[ | possessions belonging to my table I will neither sell nor give away, nor 
| mortgage, nor grant anew in fee, nor, any wise alienate, no not even 
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with the consent of the chapter of my church, without consulting. the 

Roman pontiff. All and every of these things I will observe the more 

ihviolably, as being certain that nothing is contained in them which 

can interfere with the fidelity I owe to the most serene King of Great 

"—p, 5-7. 


_ Upon this the Archbishop of Dublin observes :— 


- “ The individual who takes this oath appears to me to be béund to 
communicate to the Pope every secret of his sovereign that it may be 
necessary for thé Pope’s safety to know; and to be in like manner 
bound to conceal every design communicated to him on the part of 
the Pope, which it might be injurious to the Pope that his sovereign 
should know, and which, by his oath of allegiance, considered in 
itself, he would be bound to make known to his sovereign. It seems 
also to go to this; that if the sovereign of this country were e 

in a war with any state on which the papal rights or the privileges of 
the Roman Catholic see mainly depended, he would be bound to act in 
like manner, and to make and to withhold the same communications 
as in the case in which the Pope was the party immediately concerned. 

Thus, then, the bishop seems bound by an oath which interferes 
directly with his oath of allegiance to his sovereign, when the interests 
of the Pope and ‘those of the sovereign come into collision, and when 
the giving the support of a loyal subject to his prince, would be vitally 
injurious to the Pope. If this disturbing influence exerted on the 
bishop, be carried down through the priest, either from the nature of 
his oath, or any other way, it must be unnecessary to say, from the 
close and influential contact into which every officiating priest is 
brought with the Roman Catholic population of the country, what the 
effect must be as to the general loyalty.””—p. 13. 


His grace is then asked whether, according to his interprete- 
tion of it, this oath does not essentially clash with allegiance to 
aay temporal sovereign whatsoever? ‘The answer is, “ Undoubt- 

“ And,” the editor subjoins, 


" Accordingly, in times and countries the most devoted to the 


_ Roman Catholic religion, the civil power has compelled the bishops to 


make a distinct reservation of the rights of the crown. So early as 
the year 1246, the English bishops swore to the Pope,* “ Salvo jure 
domini regis :”’ and we learn from the speech of the solicitor-general 
upon the third reading of the late relief bill, that the following clause 
is even now used in Spain; “ Salvis regalibus et usitatis consuetudini- 
bus, et totd subjectione domini Ferdinandi.”—p. 14. 


The observations of his meee on the concluding part of the 
oath are very important. asked whether he is aware of 


* Father Walsh’s answer to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
VOL, II, Cc 
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the clause “ Hac omnia et singula, &c. &c."’ His answer is as 


“TI think this appears an ambiguous form of expression, where a 
very obvious one presents itself, which would express what seems in- 
tended in a manner sufficiently decisive. And if the intention were 
to govern the oath of allegiance to the Pope effectively by that to the 
crown, I can hardly think that such a form of expression would not, 
to prrfowe sincerely desirous to effect this purpose, naturally offer itself. 
If I were the party concerned, and were desirous to afford such satis- 
faction on the subject of the oath, as should clear away all suspicion 
as to its interference with the oath of allegiance to the sovereign, it 
would occur to me to add some such clause as this :—‘ I hereby de- 
clare most solemnly, that if in any case whatsoever, the obligations I 
have placed myself under by this oath, in regard to the Pope, should 
clash with the oath of allegiance to my sovereign, as it is clearl 
understood and explained by Protestants, I shall not hold myself 
bound by this oath, but solely by the said oath of allegiance to my 
sovereign.’ The present clause begins with the words, ‘ I will ob- 
serve this the more inviolably.’ Now this seems not a natural or 
obvious form of phrase; it involves, when strictly considered, a dis- 
tinction in degree with respect to inviolability, which does not seem 
natural; an oath cannot well be kept more inviolably or less invio- 
laby ; the use of the comparative would seem to imply a proportion to 
the degree of assurance which the party using these words entertained, 
that the oath did not interfere with his allegiance to his king, which 
leads, even, as I conceive, to an incorrect use of languege. The 
whole form of phrase seems not natural; and if suspicions do exist 
respecting the intentions of those who take the oath, every form of 
expression that may be supposed to give an opening for the exercise 
of casuistry, should be scrupulously avoided, and the most direct, and 
obvious, and unqualified language alone made use of. Again, as it 
appears to me, it would tend to give more security, certainly more 
clearness, if to the oath of allegiance were added a clause reciting 
whatever was the reservation attached to the pontifical oath, and of a 
detailed nature, specifying the important matters touching allegian 
which the pontifical oath was not to affect.””—pp. 14,15. ' 


Such are the obligations of this oath of feudal vassalage 
which the Roman Catholic bishops have bound themselves to oh 
Pope. Was his grace of Dublin wrong in considering them in- 
consistent with those arising out of their oath of civil allegiance? 
They cannot be consenting parties to any act injurious to the Pope, 
or by which his royalties may be abridged or impaired. All com- 
munications from him must be concealed ; a precept which may 
directly militate against their duty as good subjects. When Dr. 
Doyle, as a subject of the King, swears that he will disclose to the 
government any treasonable conspiracy with which he may become 
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ange ; and when he swears, as a subject of the Pope, that he 
will not disclose any thing which he is commanded, by his holiness, 
to keep secret, can it be denied that he puts himself under contra- 
dictory obligations? Can it be denied that cases may occur 
in which his civil may be opposed to his spiritual allegiance? Does 
not his oath as a bishop disable him, to a certain extent, from 
performing his duty as a subject? It is, we acknowledge, very 
natural that lay Roman Catholics should feel sore when doubts are 
entertained of the sincerity of their clergy. But we beg to ask 
them, and we do so with most affectionate earnestness, would they 
themselves, while their minds are as yet undebauched by casuistry, 
deliberately put themselves under such contradictory obligations ? 
And if not, ig our respect for them renders the other supposi- 
tion impossible, ) is it not reasonable to expect that they should 
remonstrate against an oath which is so well calculated to give rise 
to a just suspicion of their loyalty, before they proceed to demand 
the abandonment of those measures of precaution, which a Pro- 
testant government has found it necessary to adopt, against the 
overweening arrogance of Papal pretensions. 

When a Roman Catholic priest hears, in the confessional box, 
that a foul conspiracy has beeh formed against “ his Majesty’s 
ace, his crown and dignity,” his professional duty renders it abso- 
utely necessary that he should be guilty of misprision of treason. 
Is it a small privilege which a legislature, errno too forbearing, 
has conceded to him, that, in a a case, he may, with impunity, 
practise, what, in any other subject, would amount to a capital 
crime ? We venture to say that, if, at the present day, a new sect 
arose, one of the peculiar doctrines of which bound its members 
to conceal from government treasonable communications, no man, 
either within or without the walls of parliament, would be frantic 
enough to require for it toleration. Yet that is, precisely, the con- 
dition in which the Roman Catholic clergy are placed, according 
to the testimony of their bishops. Again and again, then, we 
entreat the lay members of that body to give a calm and a candid 
consideration to these things. It is not enough that they have, 
themselves, unlimited confidence in their spiritual guides. That 
very circumstance may be the cause of increased distrust'in others. 
They should endeavour so to divest themselves of prejudice as to 
be able to view the question as it must be viewed by conscientious 
Protestants. And we have no hesitation in saying, that, if there be 
not a perfect readiness on their part to remove all reasonable fears, 
ae ablest advocates will pronounce them undeserving of eman- 
cipation. rt 
| Mie the Roman Catholic laity continue to exhibit the same pro- 
found and deferential attachment : their bishops, whieh they ate 
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known to have entertained before the parliamentary investigation, 
it will afford a proof of the extent of the influence of those:right 
reverend personages which scarcely any other fact could render 
conceiveable. Perhaps, we should rather have said, that such a 
submission would argue we spirit abject and the understanding 
prostrate, of those by whom it might be paid, to a degree that 
would disqualify them for the enjoyment of enlightened freedom. 
We will here confine ourselves to a single specimen of the evasion 
and casuistry by which their evidence is distinguished. Nothing 


can be more complete or masterly than the exposition of the 
editors. 


“ Rev. W. Prevan. 
“Do you consider, that a Roman Catholic considers himself at 
iberty to di the orders of the Pope, or to exercise a discretion 
with respect to the orders of the Pope ?—If the orders of the Pope are 
enforced by excommunication, he is no longer at liberty ; his first duty, 
in that case, is to become reconciled to the church. I can explain the 
matter to the committee, by mentioning, that the bull Unigenitus, a 


_ very celebrated bull, is still in force in Ireland, and that one of the pro- 


positions condemned in that bull is of the nature inquired after. This 
proposition I will read to the committee : ‘ The fear of an unjust ex- 
communication ought not to deter us from doing our duty; to suffer 
excommunication or anathema rather,than to betray the truth, is to 
imitate St. Paul.’ This is one of the 101 propositions of Quesnell, 


which are condemned by the bull Unigenitus ; and that bull is now in 
force in Ireland. 


“ Most Rev. Dr. Murray. 
“Is the bull Unigenitus received in Ireland ?—It is. | 

** Is not the following proposition condemned by that bull, namely, 
(as above,) and does it not therefore follow, that a Roman Catholic 
bishop has not the power to resist even an unjust excommunication, if 
issued by the Pope ?—That proposition is condemned in the bull alluded 
to ; but the condemnation of it is not to be understood as implying, that 
an unjust excommunication should deter us from doing a real duty. The 
roposition was condemned in the precise meaning of the individual 
out of whose book it was extracted. That proposition is taken from 
the book of Quesnell; and the meaning of the author was, that he was 
not to be deterred from supporting the condemned errors of Jansenius | 
and Vavius by the dread of an excommunication; for that an unjust 
excommunication should not deter a man from doing his duty, that is, 
from doing that particular duty, a thing which really was not a duty, 
but a crime. The condemnation of such a proposition, understood in 
the sense of Quesnell, is poe correct. I will put a parallel case: 
In the beginning of the French revolution, the jacobins said, that the 
first duty of a citizen was insurrection. Now, if they had added, that 
a man was not to be deterred by the dread of an unjust excommuni- 
gation from doing that duty, that is, from rising in insurrection, one 
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would condemn the proposition. Taken generally, it, is true;, yet, 
applied in the sense of the person using it, it is falseand censurable. (h) 
The same is to be said with regard to Quesnell ; his proposition, when 
taken generally, is true, but it is false and pernicious when understood 
in the sense of the writer; that is, that in his support of the errors of 
Jansenius and Vavius, he was not to be deterred from the path of duty 
he had traced out for himself by the dread of an excommunication, 
which he thought proper to call unjust. This proposition was, it 
appears, objected to by the parliament of Paris, nor would they register 
the bull containing it, until it was so explained ; but after this explana- 
tion was given, limiting its meaning to this particular sense, the bull 
was registered, and became a part of the law of the land.”’—p, 161-3. 


“ The particular proposition to be here considered appears extremely 
simple—‘ The fear of an unjust excommunication ought not to deter 
us from doing our duty.’ This: proposition is condemned by a bull 
which Dr. Murray declares to be in force in Ireland, and the condemn- 
ation, he adds, is in conformity with the doctrines of his church. ‘The 
reader has already observed, that the important words in the condemned 
proposition are the words ‘ duty’ and ‘unjust.’ Quesnell did not say 
that a man should not be deterred from a criminal or even from an 
indifferent act ; he supposes the act to be one to which a man is bound 
by the obligation which truth imposes on him, and by a constraining 
sense of his duty. From such an act, the proposition goes on to state, 
that a man is not to be deterred by—not ‘ an excommunication,’ but 
by an ‘ unjust excommunication.’ If the excommunication be just, if 
the forbidden act be not a duty, the proposition, in the ordinary accept- 
ation of the terms, is not applicable ; the case which it supposes is 
one in which the excommunication is unjust, and the forbidden act one 
which conscience commands; it. pronounces, that a man, in such 
circumstances, should not be deterred from doing his duty. Dr. 
Murray’s explanation is as follows: that the proposition of Quesnell, 
* considered generally, is true, but taken in the sense of the person 
using it, is false and censurable ;’ or, as may be said, explaining th. 
words according to the principles of language, the proposition is cor- 
rect, but explaining them in the sense of the church of Rome, it is to 
be condemned ; for, the sense in which the church regards the propo- 
sition is altogether different from that in which an ordinary reader 
might regard it. Quesnel! declares, ‘ that the dread of an unjust 
excommunication ought not to deter us from a duty ;’ and the church of 
Rome interprets the expression thus, ‘ the dread of a just’ excom- 
munication ought not to deter us from a ‘ crime ;’ so that, in order to 
reconcile the opinions of Dr. Murray with the decisions of his, church, 
we must admit, that by the word ‘ unjust,’ he and his church mean 
* just,’ and by the word ‘duty’ is to be understood ‘crime.’”"—p. 164, 


“ (hk) The obvious mode of proceeding would therefore be, to con- 
demn the particular sense, and not the general proposition, To make 
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this clearer, if that were possible, we have only to put the jacobin 
argument into the shape of as syllogism ; 

* The fear of an unjust etidrtintinten tion should not deter us from 

our duty ; 

* Our duty is insurrection ; | 

* Therefore the fear of an unjust excommititiication should not 
deter us insurrection.’ 
The error of the jacobin’s reasoning (always supposing that he would 
take the trouble of reasoning about excommunications) is evidently 
hot in his first and general proposition, but in his second, which falsel 
asserts insurrection tobe aduty. But this course could not be pursu 
with respect to Quesnell. The point at issue was no birtitalat Sade, as 
the imaginary one of the jacobin, but the general proposition itself ; 
the Pope, who éorideitined it, claimed a power, as general as the pro- 
position, of deciding what acts were or were not duties, what excom- 
munications were or were not unjust. The chieferror of the Jansenists, 
that in which, as the controversy proceeded, all the others m , was 
the denial of the Pope’s universal infallibility: they admitted him to 
be infallible in all eniattire of faith, but held that ti matters of fact he 
was not exempt from error. For instanee, they admitted that the 
th propositions, which the Pope had cundemned as Jansen’s, weré 

heretical, because he had pronounced that they were so ; but they de- 

nied that Jansen understood them in the conderined sense. To over- 
throw this distinction, a fresh bull was issued, declaring that the sense 
attached by the Pope to the five propositions, was the sense intended by 
the author ; and some time after, there appeared a third bull, enjoin- 
ing, under pain of excommunication, a positive assent to the Pope’s 
decisions, on matters of fact as well as of faith. It was in this st 
of the question, that Quesnell’s book came to be examined at Rome. 
He was a leading Jansenist, the head of the party after the death of 
Arnauld; and, speaking his own sentiments and those of his whole 
school, he asserted that not even the threatened excommunication 
ought to deter a man from denying the Pope’s unlimited infallibility. 
It was in this sense that Quesnell understood the proposition in the 
text ; it was in this sense it was condemned by the Po sg Quere, a 
was not the witness somewhat precipitate, in saying that the sense, s0 
éondemned and understood, was false and pernicious, and the main- 
tenance of it @ crime ? 

“ As to the acceptance of this bull by the parliament of Paris, the 
brief statement of the witness requires the following commentary. 
When the four Gallican propositions were adopted in 1682, the Po 
protested against them; but Lewis XIV. was too much flattered 
their assertion of his independence in temporal matters, to allow them 

to be rescinded. Rome, disappointed for a season, watched her oppot- 
eailey, and, thirty years after, found one in the Jansenist dispute ; 
Lewis, now in his dotage, was prevailed on to sanction the bull Uni- 

nitus ; and the inexorable bigotry of the grand monarque forced it on 

e parliament. The Jansenist clergy were deptived of their livings, 
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and either banished or put into prison ; and the laymen of their school 
were refused the sacraments. Thus far the witness might have learned 
from Bower; the remainder of the story shall be told in the words of 
Dr. O’Conor, ‘The bull Unigenitus,’ says that most learned Roman 
Catholic, ‘ was condemned by the Sorbonne immediately after the death 
of Lewis; and the Jesuit Le Tellier, the monarch’s confessor, was 
banished to La Fleche, loaded with the public execration. The con- 
demnation of the 91st proposition, by its enforcing obedience to unjust 
censures, was felt to be repugnant to moral obligations, The refusal 
of the sacraments to those who would not subscribe the bull, disturbed 
the tranquillity of private life, and caused an insurrection of the ma- 
gistracy, so that those who persisted in theif refusal were banished the 
kingdom, Benedict XIV., fearful of the storm which thickened 
every day, issued a brief declaring that, since he could not condemn 
the bulls of his predecessors, the bull should be registered ;. but that 
those who rejected it, ought to have the sacraments ad their own risk. 
This political middle course was called the law of silence, and caused 
the greatest scandal of all.. The parliaments, disgusted rather than 
edified by thir Volitical middle course in matters of religion, protested 
against it, and utterly suppressed the bull, as t to the liberties 
of the Gallican church.” Columbanus, 6. xx.—p. 168-70, if 


_ There is no better mode of enabling the reader to appreciate 


the degree 


of authority to which Dr. Doyle is entitled, than by 


setting before him the contradictory opinions which that reveren 
gentleman has, at different times, expressed upon the same sub- 


ject. 
Dr. Doyle’s Evidence. 


“ Ts insurrection one of the of- 
fences for which a bishop might 
excommunicate ?—He might do so 
with great propriety ; we conceive 
any revolt against the state, as one 
of the most grave of offences.” 


think, if the present tithe 
composition bill were universally 
adopted, or a compulsory clause 


inserted in it, and the tithe levied — 


by an acreable tax, that would ex- 


cite infinitely less discontent than 


exists in Ireland.” 


Dr. Doyle's Letter to Mr. 
Robinson. 
“Ifa rebellion were raging from 
Carrickfergus to Capé Clear, no 
sentence of © excommunication 
would be fulminated by a catholic 
prelate, or, if fulminated, it would 
fall, as Grattan once said of British 
supremacy, like a spent thunder. 
bolt; some gazed at it, the people 
were fond to touch it.” 3 : 


“‘ T have read some where, nihil 
profici patientia nisi ut graviora 
tanquam ex facili tolerantibus im- 
perentur, and I'am reminded of it, 
and of the truth contained in it, 


‘by turning my thoughts to that 
‘measure, which is the most, if not 


the only important one, for which 
Ireland is indebted to her present — 
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“ When you use the words, salvo 
meo ordine, what are the distinc- 
tive privileges of the Irish church 
which you reserve ?--By the canons 
of the church, I, being once in- 
ducted into a bishopric; cannot be 
removed from that bishopric un- 
less I commit a canonical fault, 


am tried for it, and sentence passed — 


upon me. There is a case where 
the canons secire to me a right 
which every other man has not; 
for instance, the vicar apostolic, 
who lives in this town, though he 
was to do nothing at all that was 
faulty, could, by a mere rescript 
from the Pope, be suspended from 
his office, or deprived entirely of 
it. Ihave a right from which I 
cannot be removed more than the 
Pope from his see, unless I trans- 
gress the law of God, and am tried 
and convicted for the offence.” 


on Ireland. 
rulers. I mean the tithe 


tion bill, which, like a bill of dis- 
covery, exhibits to the world the 
enormous wealth possessed in 
tithes by the church, whilst it re- 
ys the patience of the country 
by aggravating her burdens in 
proportion to the apathy of the 
people.” —Letters on the State of 
Ireland, p. 32. 


Catholic prelates recog- 
nise in the Pope a@ right and a 
power, not only to suppress and 
establish chapters, but even to 
suppress, alter, modify, and change 
bishoprics; to reduce metropoli- 
tans to the rank of suffragans, and 
vice versé, whenever the interest 
of the church or necessity requires 
it; but what may be still more 
shocking to this layman, they even 
believe that the Pope is the judge of 
the necessity that would warrant 
such a proceeding.” —Letter of 
J.K.L. in the Dublin Evening Post 
of March 21st, 1822. 


_ These samples are we think sufficient to determine the value 
of Dr. Doyle’s opinions. His authority cannot be greater than 
his consistency. And if his admirers can reconcile, by any 
achievement of ingenuity, his statements as an author with his 
declarations as a witness, we will consent to become believers in 
transubstantiation. 

But we find that our extracts, although far from sufficient to 
do justice to the work before us, have already exceeded the 
limits within which, in a publication like this, they should be 
circumscribed. We are, we confess it, very anxious that the 
Roman Catholic laity should be enabled to form a correct esti- 
mate of the candour and intelligence of those for whose sakes, or 


in consequence of whose intrigues, they are suffering under what- 
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ever remains of the penal restrictions. The information 

in the work before us exhibits them in a new light. Hitherto we 
had considered them as malignant agitators, possessed by a spirit 
of deadly and rancorous hatred towards the church establishment, 
and of rooted hostility to the British name. We will not under- 
take to say that this impression has been altogether removed ; 
but it has been tempered by an emotion of pity, from seeing the 
extent to which they must be ed as the dupes of priestly 
artifice and the victims of priestly domination. After peru 

the evidence of their prelates we would ask them, is it too mu 

to expect of divines, who can so readily gloze over the most 
revolting tenets, and so conveniently explain away the obvious 
import of the plainest language, to give their own laity the benefit 
of their casuistry, by performing the still easier task of explaining 
away all the essential differences between the churches of Rome 
and England, and thus enabling them at the same time to be 
orthodox, and to escape the inconveniences of the law? This 
would be a most effectual and compendiary mode of completi 
their emancipation at one blow: and if they Fe, to have 
recourse to it, we most devoutly hope that the laity may be 
induced to have recourse to it for themselyes. . 

We are the more earnest in pressing these considerations 
upon the minds: of educated. and. intelligent .Roman. Catholic 
laymen, because we are persuaded they have overlooked the very. 
serious ground of objection to their claims arising out of the 
obligations of, their priesthood, and the principles to which they 
must themselves be considered as povent ged as long as they acqui- 
esce in the propriety of these obligations. We fear that the 
question, as it regards the soreliactlied of their religion, has sel- 
dom, seriously, engaged their attention. The political s 
in which they have been engaged has engendered feelings which 
are adverse to a candid, scrutinizing, and dispassionate ing 
into the dogmas of their creed. Indeed we have heard it sta 
as one of the strongest arguments in favour of their claims, 
that the concession of them..would almost certainly lead to 
their conversion, and that their political would be but 2 a prelude 
to their moral and spiritual emancipation: that, in fact, they 
are at present so in connection with Popery more by the spirit 
ell eadiauthen igious scruples or prejudices. If this be true 
there must be amongst them many who are chargeable with 
continuing the penal. enactments against themselves. If an 
individual continues nominally a Roman Catholic only because 
contumacy which disentitles him to any sympathy for the dis- 
abilities with which he may be visited. No man h 2 right to 
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say, ‘1 choose to adhere to such or such opinions, merely 
because they are discountenanced by the government of my 
country.” Government may or may not be right in proscribing 
them; but he, clearly, cannot be right in entertaining them 
upon such grounds. His first duty is to see how far he. can, 
conscientiously, conform to the authorized standard of. ortho- 
doxy. And it is only when, after diligent examination, he has 
ascertained that his duty to God renders it necessary for him 
to dissent from the creed of the Established church, that such 
dissent can be viewed in any other light than as a most contemp- 
tuows rejection of established authority. The man who, without 
any constraining persuasion of the truth of the Roman Catholic 
religion, voluntarily subjects himself to the disabilities under 
which its professors labour, must evidently, with a very bad grace, 
complain of persecution. What he lays claim to is, not indul+ 
gence to a tender conscience, but a liberty of capriciously con- 
temning the authority of the state upon the subject of religion, 
The conscientious dissenter may and ought to be indulged to the 
full extent to which the well being of the state permits indulgence 
to- be extended. But the factious dissenter, he whose mode of 
faith is determined by his political prejudices, who chooses to 
say that he believes what he has never examined, merely that he 
may be set in opposition to the law, to profess absurdity merely 
that he may be able to boast of persecution, for him we cannot 
have the same consideration. Him we advise to see how far his 
opinions may be accommodated to the laws. before he seeks to 
have the laws accommodated to his opinions. Mahomet was 
wise when, instead of expecting the mountain to come to him, 
he went to the mountain. And if there be many amongst the 
Roman Catholics who come under the description of merely 
nominal professors of that religion, not only are they liable. to 
the imputation of culpable a in thus suffering their passions 
to blind their judgment upon the most important of all subjects 
which can engage the attention of a thinking human being, but,: 
in thus causelessly and wantonly setting themselves in opposition 
to the law, they furnish the most substantial ground for disbe- 
lieving the representations which are made of the very aggravated 
severity of the enactments. 

If we considered Mr. O’Connel and the association orators the 
fair representatives of the Lrish Roman Catholic gentry, it would 
be our bounden duty to use a stronger tone of reprehension. We 
should, in that case, consider them utterly undeserving of any 
kindly regard, and leave them to be dealt with as might seem fit 
to the law authorities of the country whose character they tar-) 
nish, and whose peace they so wantonly disturb. But we have. 
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reason to believe that there is a large and an increasing number of 
educated Roman Catholic gentlemen who in spirit over the 
disgrace which is brought upon the body at large by the folly and 
vehemence of the unprincipled brawlers who contrive to keep 
the lead amongst them ; ‘and for these we cannot help feeling a 
greater se of solicitude than they seem to have for them- 
selves. We really believe that they have never seriously asked 
themselves, why it is that they continue to expose thethselves to 
the opération of the penal enactments. Their connection with 
the church of Rome is notoriously nominal. They do not 
disguise their deep disgust at the characters and aversion from 
the conduct of the leaders. They suffer under the stigma of 
Popery without faith, and incur the disgrace of partisanship 
without political attachment. The clergy suspect them; thé 
leaders despise them. They have themselves a perfect conviction 
of the absurdities professed by the one, and the indeeent violence 
exhibited by the other. What motive, then, has been sufficiently 
constraining to induce them thus to persevere in enduring thé 
accumulated evils of contempt and obloquy and persecution? 
Simply a principle of falsé shame, by which they are prevented 
from avowing and acting upon a conviction, which, if legitimately 


followed up, would at once completely secure both their moral 


and political emancipation. It would rescue them from a pro- 
fession which they believe to be erroneous, and from a connec- 
tion which they feel to be disgraceful. It would put an end to 
the tyranny of priests and demagogues, and enfranchise them 
with all the privileges of the constitution. In fact, they have 
only to assert their moral, in order to secure their political, 
liberty. If they complain of being in a state of slavery, it is 
slavery to one of the falsest and most ridiculous principles that 
ever influenced the human mind. We confidently pronouncé 
that the time is fast approaching when this class of persons will 
see their error. Such folly is too egregious—it cannot last. 
They must speedily be sensible of the absurd criminality of thus 
giving even a negative countenance to a system of and 
violence and imposture ; and a better persuasion will take ; 
sion of their minds which will leave them only to regret that 
they were so tardy in doing themselves justice. = ike 
This they must feel to be the more necéssary now that the 
question of Roman Catholic emancipation has been made to turn 
upon the truth or falsehood of the imputations alleged against 
the church of Rome. The doetrine of a deposing power, and the 
principle that faith is not to be kept with heretics, were made 
inent topics of examination. The Popish bishops were 
‘and confident in their denial that such offensive’ tenets 
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could be fairly imputed to their church. But facts are stubborn 
things ; and the history of the times during which these doctrines 
were both avowed and acted upon is too authentic to be invali- 
dated by the most dogmatical asseverations. Here we will 
briefly advert to a species of sophism to which some of the 
honourable members upon the committees had recourse for the 
PaeTpoee, of unduly magnifying, as we must think, the authority’ 
of those witnesses whose evidence was thought most favourable 
to ‘“* Catholic emancipation.”’ It was asked, whether it was not 
reasonable to consider the Roman Catholic prelates the best 
commentators upon the doctrines of their own church? And, 
when this question was answered in the affirmative, it was. 
inferred, that their statements, upon all those points connected 
with their religious system, must be considered of paramount 
authority; and consequently that they must nullify contradictory 
Protestant representations. To this the opposing witnesses 
might have answered, that their opinions upon these subjects 
were formed not upon the statements of Protestant, but of Ro- 
man Catholic divines ; that the decrees of Popes and the decisions 
of councils were matters of authentic history; and that in 
choosing to abide by the representations of writers who enjoyed 
the full confidence of the court of Rome, and wrote without any 
temptation to disguise or to palliate their doctrines, in preference 
to those of witnesses who have a particular object in view, and 
who are, perhaps, themselves unaware of the degree in which 
they may have been influenced by the desire of attaining that 
object ; that in thus choosing they were not conscious of de 

ing from that rule which common sense as well as common law 
recognises, viz. that a man is not the very best witness in his 
own case, and that, consequently, a wise and prudent person 
will seek some stronger reasons toe rting with his prejudices 
against Popery than the unsup statements of those who 
are only prevented by such prejudices from attaining political 
power. In the present case the Roman Catholic prelates must 
not be considered as unbiassed judges, but as interested parties ; 
and no authority can be claimed for their evidence other than 
that which belongs to it from its substantial agreement with the 
most authentic statements respecting the doctrine and discipline 
of their church. When, therefore, opinions are expressed by 
Protestants which reflect discredit upon the Roman Catholic 
church, it is not enough to say, in refutation of them, that Drs. 
Murray and Doyle think otherwise. These are but fallible, un- 
authonzed individuals, and can s only their own sentiments. 
And as we «9 enaeanry to the justice of the position, that it is 


unfair to seek for ground of imputation against any church in ‘the 
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opinions or misconduct of its individual members; so, we feel 
justified in asserting, that it is no less unfair to ground a vindication 
or denial of authorized acts and established principles upon no 
better foundation. 
When, therefore, divines asserting what is 
plainly contradicted by matter of fact, they are only impugni 
their own veracity. We have heard much of the vealhismegls of 
fastening upon them doctrines which they deny, and arguing 
against them upon the supposition of absurdities which they 
repudiate. But the real question is, are these doctrines matters 
of authentic record, so as to be fairly imputable to their church? 
And are these absurdities matter of legitimate inference, so as to 
be fairly deducible from admitted premises? When in the coun- 
cil of Lateran it is declared, that oaths which militate against 
the interest of the church are not to be called oaths, but perju- 
ries, how can Dr. Doyle.or Murray, without denying that words 
are intended to convey ideas, deny that good faith is thus made 
contingent upon ecclesiastical expediency? Even allowing that 
these individuals are as good authority as the above-named 
council, we have no better evidence of their testimony than of 
its words. It is not more true that these gentlemen made the 
declarations attributed to them before the committees of lords 
and commons, than it is that the church of Rome, in council 
assembled, sanctioned the revolting declaration, that the observ- 
ance of an oath, when the interest of the church might be served 
by its violation, was equivalent to a perjury. If their evidence 
urported that the church of Rome has now grown wiser and 
tter than she was, that’ she no longer sanctions the horrid 
doctrine which was then promulgated and acted upon, the pro- 
position, although disputable, would be intelligible; if we did 
not agree with them, at least we could understand them. But 
when, upon their ipse dixit,,and in direct contradiction to the 
most authentic records of history, they call upon us to believe 
that such a doctrine never was maintained, this is just as modest 
as to expect that, in compliment to them,’ we should abjure the 
evidence of sense and the guidance of reason ; that very evidence 
and that very guidance by which alone we could be enabled to 
put a sane construction upon their own testimony. For if we 
are unable to judge rightly concerning the import of the 
in the council of Lateran, (than which nothing can be plainer,) 
as well may we distrust our judgments in putting any intelligible 
construction upon the words in which these distinguished pre- 
lates have given their evidence.. The position, in fact, amounts 
to this, that words are not to be understood in their obvious and 
ordinary signification, So that the very same commentary which 
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relieves the canon of its atrocity, deprives their evidence of its 
authority. Words are not to be understood in their obvious and 
ordinary meaning. Therefore the canon in the council of 
Lateran is not to be understood as justifying a violated ‘faith. 
But, therefore, also, we are unable to place any reliance upon 
the evidence of Drs. Doyle and Murray. So that in resérting to 
his such an explanation of this revolting dogma as confounds the 
Ned ordinary meaning of language, the Popish prelates resemble the 
Irishman, who is represented in one of Hogarth’s pictures, sitting 
! on the extreme-end of a beam, at a considerable distance from 
We the ground, and very in sawing through the 
i part between him and the wall from which it projects, apparently 
unconscious that his position is insecure precisely in proportion 
as his industry is successful. | 
But if the evidence of these gentlemen be upon their own 
principles good for any thing, there is one part of it which may 
not be without its use. They have stated broadly, a distinction 
between what is properly matter of faith, and what is matter of 
ecclesiastical regulation merely; between, in fact, what must be 
unalterable and what may be changed. And they have thus 
evinced that the state may claim a control over several matters, 
heretofore supposed beyond its cognizance, without encroaching 
on the rights of conscience. It is clear, therefore, that govern- 
ment possesses a power by which many of the evils of the present 
system may be corrected ; and it’s not conceivable but that the 
better educated Roman Catholic laymen must be anxious for 
| such a reformation in the discipline of their church as may 
render it more conformable to the spirit of the age, and less 
offensive to Protestant institutions. Government may, upon the 

showing of these prelates, now take the matter to a 

considerable extent into its own hands, and insist upon stich 
modifications and arrangements as would very materially allay 
the apprehensions of those who cannot at present but regard 
with jealousy the influence of the court of Rome. In the first 
i place, no subject of the British government should be suffered to 
take the oath which is taken by the Roman Catholic bishops. 
It directly militates against the oath of allegiance. It is only by 
a species of casuistry, which might just as well be employed to 
justify a disregard of any religious obligation, that they can, by 
possibility, be reconciled. When Dr. Doyle was asked how he 
1h ae: could reconcile the concealment which became him. as a con 
fessor, in case of the disclosure of treasonable practices, with his 
oath of allegiance, he answered, unhesitatingly, that in taking the 
oath of allegiance, government bemg aware of his obligation ‘as a 
priest. he thought it fair to understand it only in sucha sense a$ 
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admitted the unimpaired mpage that obligation. This plainly 
proves that when the duty of the churchman is opposed to that 
of the citizen and the subject, the latter must give way to the 
former. It proves that the oath of the priest effectually 
governs the oath of allegiance. That this should continue to be 
so, no eg subject, either Protestant or Roman Catholic, could 
desire for one moment, Our Protestant. government has surely 
a right to the same protection against the overweening spirit 
Papal encroachment, as that without which the government of 
France deemed itself insecure. And therefore we are persuaded 
that the more respectable members of the church of e can 
have no objection that their clergy should be compelled to 
assertion of something like the Gallican liberties. 

Indeed it is a curious instance of the ignorance which prevails 
upon this part of the subject amongst the advocates of the 
Roman Catholic claims, that they seem to have been under the 

rsuasion that the Gallican liberties have been claimed by the 
man Catholic church in Ireland The fact is directly other- 
wise ; although the Roman Catholic prelates did not think it 
necessary or expedient to undeceive parliament upon the sub- 
ject. When Dr. Murray was asked whether “ the Lrish Catholic 
ishops adopted or rejected what are called the Gallican liber- 
ties 2?” he answered, ‘‘ Those liberties have not come under their 
consideration as a body.” And Dr. Doyle, when asked a similar 
soestions answered to the same effect. The opinion of Dr. 
reer upon this subject is somewhat different. His words are 
ese :— 

“ The ex-curé (Blanchard) insists in the strongest terms, on revolu- 
tionizing our English theology no less than our church government, 
by obliging us to adopt the four French articles, though there is nota 
single prelate in England or Ireland, who. is not firmly resolved to the 
contrary, We are very far from finding fault with the partisans of 
those articles; still we think we see in them the germ of all the pre 
sent mischief; and to be brief, we are determined neither to have 


Blanchard for our theologian, nor to subscribe to the articles,’’— 
p- 106. 


In reference to the evidence of Drs. Doyle and Murray, the 
editor thus observes :— 


“The witnesses are much mistaken. The Gallican liberties were 
proposed by the Irish government to the titular hierarchy, upon two 
memorable occasions, when the hopes and interests of their generous 
followers were deeply involved in their decision; and they were 
rejected, It is well known, that Charles IL, was well disposed 
towards the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland ; and that he designed, 
if not.to make it the established religion, at leastt o give it full pro. 
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anda respectable endowment. Accordingly, in June 1666, a 
synod of the Roman Catholic clergy was held in Dablio, b 

a of the lord lieutenant, (Ormond,) who desired that they wou 

deliberate upon the Gallican liberties. There were then six proposi- 


tions known by that title ; but they corresponded in substance to the 
four more comprehensive articles which were substituted for them, in 


1682. Of these six, the synod adopted one half, with some ¢hanges 


of expression, which, to an eye unaccustomed to scrutinize thése 


matters, might ape pear unimportant ; but the other half they rejected 


peremptorily. e following were the three rejected : 

*««That we do not approve any propositions, contrary to the autho- 
rity of the king or the true liberties of the Gallican church, or the 
canons received in that kingdom. 

“ «Phat it is. not our doctrine, that the Pope is above a general 
council. 

_ “hat it is not our doctrine, that the Pope is infallible, without 
the consent of the church.’ _ 

“The reason assigned by the synod for rejecting these, is the same 
with that attributed by Dr. Murray to his brethren of the present day. 
They said, that the consideration of them was unnecessary for the 
purposes of civil allegiance; that the other articles contained the 
leading doctrines, and that they were ready to adopt these doctrines 
upon oath. The witnesses wou'd have found the proceedings of this 

od very amply given by father Walsh, in his history of the iad 
onstrance, or more briefly in Mr. Butler’s histo 

“In 1778, the government again sounded the titular hierarch n 
this intricate question. The transaction is thus described By ugg 
England, in his life of Father O’ Leary :—‘ The framers of the bill of 
1778 sought to enslave the clergy, in proportion as they restored the 
right of subjects and the privileges of civil liberty to the Catholic 
laity. The proposed measures included the right of | nominating Ca- 
tholic bishops, or a power equivalent, by negativing all future ap- 
pointments to the prelacy; and they, moreover, required that every 
clergyman should sign and adopt the celebrated Gallican propositions. 
The reply of the bishops who were applied to on this subject, was 
prompt and unequivocal ; the former, they stated, it was totally be- 
yond their competency to concede, without incurring schism’; aid the 
substance of the latter text was embodied already in their oath of alle- 
giance,’ (p. 269.) Here again, there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween the language of the witness and that of his departed brethren. 
This language suggests a very considerable difficulty. The substance 
of the liberties, say the bishops of 1778, is embodied in our oath of 
allegiance ; the leading doctrines of the liberties, say the bishops of 
1825, are contained in our oath of allegiance ; the liberties, says Dr. 
Milner, i in 1809, speaking in the name of all the bishops, contain the 
germ of all the evils which afflict or threaten us, and we cannot By a 
them without revolutionizing our church. The oath is taken ‘wi 
out equivocation ;’ of course, these leading and substantial articles 
are adopted cordially and unreservedly, so that the mischief, if any, 
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in the remaining articles, must be subordinate, unsubstantial, in fine, 
rather nominal than real. Yet the whole, taken together, would 
revolutionize their church, would bring in heresy instead of faith, 
schism instead of Catholic communion. There seems a strange 
incungruity here. 
“In fact, however, there is no incongruity. These liberties have 
never been adopted in Ireland, either in substance or in terms, in 
or in the whole; and, whoever may be responsible for the inso- 
ce, a trick has been played upon the legislature. The two great 
articles are, that the Pope has no power over temporal affairs, and 
that he is not infallible; the second of these is necessary for the 
security of the first, for, otherwise, as it was well and pithily urged by 
the English Roman Catholic committee, ‘If the Pope assume to 
pronounce a temporal concern to be a spiritual concern, is not the 
Catholic bound to submit his judgment to that of the Pope ?’ Now, 
how have the titular hierarchy adopted these two ? | sad 
“As to the first, they say in the oath of allegiance, that the Pope has 
no temporal power within this realm ; but the reader has already seen, 
that the authority which the Pope claims, as vicar of Christ, is not 
called temporal, though it extend to temporal things ; even Boniface 
does not wrest the civil sword from the hand of the civil magistrate, 
though he says it must be used at the nod of the priesthood. Ac- 
cordingly, the Gallican divines drew up their first article in a manner 
free of all ambiguity; they declared that the Pope, as vicar of Jesus 
Christ, has power over spiritual things, but not over temporal things. 
They give no epithet to the power, but they limit the class of objects ; 
the oath does not limit the objects, but defines the power to be spiri- 
tual. The general reader will find, in the course of this review, av 
proof of the reality of the distinction here made. The questions 
which bear the name of Mr. Pitt, and which would disgrace the saga- 
city of that great man, if it were not known that no statesman of 
these days will take the trouble of examining school divinity, received 
the same answers from all the universities, those of Spain aid the 
Netherlands, as well as that of Paris. Now, Paris maintained the 
Gallican articles; the others, particularly the Spanish schools, not 
only never adopted these articles, but had been, for some ages, con- 
ning them and whatever was grounded on them. An instance of 
this has been stated in evidence. Bossuet and the Sorbonne approved 
the English oath of allegiance; and upon their authority, the duke 
of York, afterwards James II., set his future subjects an example by 
taking it. Yet the oath was condemned in Spain; and Bossuet’s 
own books narrowly escaped a similar sentence. Wher, therefore, 
the Spanish schools declared that the Pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ, 
had no temporal power, they by no means intended to ‘affirm’ the 
Gallican proposition, which says, that the Pope has no power in 
als. Had the question been proposed in that shape, Catholic 
unity would have been found to be a name; Spain would have~an- 
swered oue way ; and France another. Something similar transpires 
from the answer of Dr, Doyle, with respect to the Portuguese schools. 
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Coimbra would have readily said, that the Pope had no temporal 
power; it would be less prompt, were the question worded with the 
hee mg accuracy of the Sorbonne. As for the sympathy, which 

r. Doyle supposes, between the Gallican tenets and those of May- 
nooth, it is quite amazing how any man, who, as he says of himself, 
has taught theology for many years, could have fallen into so great 
an error. The mistake will be palpable to the most unprepared 
reader, if he will but turn to the triple contrast in the preceding note. 
Professor De La Hogue changed his doctrines with his domicile: no 
change is necessary for those who come from Italy, Spain, or Portu- 
gal,”’—p. 108-111. 


What will the apologists for Popery in Ireland say to this ? 
How will the admirers of the Popish prelates reconcile the solemn 
statements of these gentlemen with the candour or intelligence 
for which they gave them credit? The Gallican liberties not 
only have never been received, but have been more than once 
deliberately rejected by the Roman Catholic church in Ireland. 
Is it then unfair to say, that much caution should be used in 
admitting the authority of witnesses, who could, upon such a 
subject, fave been betrayed into such a gross mistake, or have 
had recourse to such a deliberate misrepresentation. The Roman 
Catholic prelates were either uninformed upon the subject them- 
selves, or they wished to misinform others. If the former, they 
were blind guides, and to be pitied. If the latter, they were false 
guides, and to be condemned. And in either case are we not 
justified in refusing their guidance through one of the most im- 
portant and intricate inquiries that ever engaged the attention 
of parliament ? Indeed it is for their own laity, who are the 
only sufferers by it, to say how much longer they will continue 
to endure that equivocal dealing, on the part of their prelates, 
which arises from the contrast between their professions and 
their principles. The editor observes :— 


“« There is not the smallest reason to suspect, that the great mass 
of the Roman Catholic laity are at all aware of the artifices which 
have been employed upon this painful subject of the Gallican liberties, 
Their cause is distinct from that of the priesthood, if they would but 
have the discretion to let it remain so. But for the clerical body, 
especially its more intelligent members, (including, of course, the 
bishops,) it is impossible to acquit them of wilfully trifling with the 
sanctity of oaths, and practising on the generosity of a too easy legis- 
lature. This is a grave charge; it has not been hazarded lightly. 
The best refutation which the titular prelacy can give of it, will be a 
solemn and unequivocal adoption of the liberties; however promptly 
they may now act, they will not, at all events, be censured for preci- 
pitancy.”—pp. L111, 112. 


The concession to the Crown of a veto upon all episcopal 
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appointments in the church of Rome, has been much spoken of 
as a measure likeiy to afford an effectual security against any 
evils to be apprehended from an abuse of prelatieal authority. 
It has, however, always heretofore been most absurdly sus- 
pended upon the consent of parties who are very little likely to 
appreciate the reasonableness of the fears which have suggested 
its necessity. In the work before us we find a more constitu- 
tional language, and the subject is put in the only light in which 
we hope it will, for the future, be regarded by parliament. 


“Wishing to speak with the most profound deference of eve 
thing which passes in either house of parliament, the editor is y 
unable to suppress his surprise that, not only in the present question, 
but in grave projects and formal debates, the measure of a veto is 
always suspended upon the grant and acceptance of temporalities. 
There is an answer of a learned witness, formerly an eminent Irish 
judge, which expresses very fully his opinion on this subject. ‘I do 
not know,’ he says, ‘ that we are to ask those gentlemen what it is 
they would or not consent to; we must legislate for the advantage of 
the country at large, and not look to the right or left for consents and 
opinions, as if we were capitulating with an independent state. It is 
not for their benefit alone that this is intended to be done, but for the 
benefit of the empire through them ; and I should see what would be 
the best course for the whole.’ If it be true, that the titular hierarchy 
possess great political influence, and that, in a well-ordered state, there 
should be no political power independent of the sovereign, the neces- 
sity and right of control are obvious; and if a veto would secure that 
control, the state might take a vefo without descending to negotia- 
tion. The only other point for government to consider, would be, 
whether the assumption of such a power was an invasion of the rights 
of conscience ; and this point is settled by the following evidence.’’— 
pp- 212, 213. 


We are glad to perceive that most of the measures adopted 
by the present Irish government have been, to a considerable 
degree, successful. By the Insurrection act an _ extensive 
and formidable conspiracy against law and property has been 
defeated. By the Tithe Composition act the outcry against the 
clergy has been quieted, and a very considerable relief has been 
afforded to the poorer cultivators of the soil. And the Consta- 
bulary act, together with the practice, now pretty general in the 
south and west of Ireland, of holding petty sessions, has 
cheapened and facilitated and purified the administration of 
justice. But we still continue firmly persuaded that a strong 
coercive influence is necessary to overawe and intimidate insur- 
rectionary audacity, and maintain the authority of law. The 
coaxing system will never do for Ireland. The efficacy of the 
wisest and most benevolent — would be completely coun- 
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teracted by a suspicion that ed from weakness or 
timidity. The people of that country must feel that we are 
strong, before they can believe that we are kind or well inten- 
tioned towards them. Indeed we are of opinion that the very 
argument of intimidation, which the Popish orators use with so 
much confidence for the purpose of compelling the admission of 
their claims, should alone, if there were no other grounds of 
opposition, be sufficient to cause the rejection of them. The 
most sanguine advocates of ‘* Catholic emancipation” do not 
contemplate greater benefits from the accomplishment of that 
measure, than we should evils from the admission of a principle 
which would speedily be pushed to a more dangerous extent, and 
might ultimately lead to a dismemberment of the empire. 
Whatever, therefore, the measures may be by which Ireland is 
to be benefited, it is absolutely necessary to their efficacy that 
they appear to flow from the spontaneous good-will and unbiassed_ 
discretion of parliament. It is in the next place requisite that, 
in the event of any obstruction arising from fraud or force, some 
power should ever be in readiness to carry them into complete 
effect. What security does the landlord derive from the power 
of ejectment if more danger results to himself from its exercise, 
than inconvenience to his refractory tenantry from its operation? 
In this country the advantages of law are so well understood, that 
the community are in arms against those who violate it. In 
Ireland, the peasantry have been so long suffered to enjoy the 


- advantages of lawlessness, that they have an instinctive prefer- 


ence for what is irregular and disorderly, Without, therefore, 
some strong controlling power to correct this propensity to in- 
subordination, the very best enactments will work no better than 
a ploughshare in a rocky soil; they will be perpetually put aside 
from their course, and we can never be secure of a steady 
uniformity in their operation. 

One most important result of the whole inquiry unquestion- 
ably is, that the real grievances under which the people labour 
are but in a very small rp. oy and very remotely, referable to 
the penal disabilities: and that there is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that they would be materially mitigated if these dis- 
abilities were removed. The outcry against tithes and the church 
establishment has been proved, even upon the showing of the 
agitators themselves, to have been utterly unfounded. And the 
evils of the landlord system, an exhausted soil and abe 
and unprincipled population, have been so fully exposed, that if 
the prudent foresight of the Irish gentry do not lead to a 
correction of them, legislative interference will be inevitable. 
The people themselves are, we would fain believe, beginning tq 
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see how very little their condition would be. improved by the 
measures for which the demagogues are so clamorous. It may, 
we admit, be a cause of personal annoyance, but can surely 
be no national concern, that some half dozen barristers cannot 
wear silk gowns. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shiel may fret and 
vapour on that account, but, ina country where so many more 
pressing and immediate evils exist, it is folly to look upon it as 
an efficient cause of rational discontent: or disturbance. The 
man who is not certain of being able to procure daily bread 
for himself and his family, will not give himself-much Concern 
because a rich relative has been disabled, by act of parliament, 
from dining on roast beef and plum pudding. He must be out 
of the reach of immediate want, before he can have any dis- 
posable sympathy. Indeed, we may truly say, that we should be 
pleased to see the people of that country take an earnest inter- 
est in the grievances of their orators, inasmuch as it would, 
the absence of the more crying grievances which are, at present, 
their own. wera 
_ The demagogues tell. us, that while the penal laws. exist, the 

ple will be discontented ;. and they leave nothing undone to 
eep the people discontented in order that the penal laws may be 
repealed. But government should pause before they adopt a 
remedy s ted by those whose misconduct has caused th 
disease. Popular disturbance is an evil for the removal of which 
the very last persons to be consulted are the popular disturbers, 
Indeed, the heartless levity with which, in the present instance, 
they overlook or undervalue the real ills under which the people 
labour, is just as remarkable as the unblushing audacity with 
which they descant on the imaginary evil. We heartily rejoice at 
those disclosures in the course of the inquiry, which must for 
the future serve as an antidote to the mischief which might 
otherwise arise from factious and exaggerated representa- 
tions. Mr. Shiel has well earned the title of “ the rhetori- 
cal artificer,” and may, for the future, indulge his now innocuous 
propensity to revile his betters, secure of exciting no other feel- 
ings, in the bosoms of the objects of his slander, than those of 
pity orcontempt. It is necessary, even at the present day, that 
a man should possess some.semblance of moral principle in order 
to be able to do much mischief. | 
But ‘if, notwithstanding all that has been done to open the 
eyes of the people of Ireland, such characters as Mr. Shiel and 
Mr. O’Connell should still a power of keeping up the 
fever of popular discontent in that country, parliament, which 
has, as yet, done little more than signify its wishes upon the sub- 
ject, will, no doubt, see the wisdom of adopting some effective 
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mode of curbing their interested and wicked violence. Mea- 
sures of coercion towards the demagogue would, in effect, prove 
to be measures of a salutary and beneficent liberality towards the 
people, At all events, it is absolutely necessary that the peace 
of Ireland should not be dependant upon the foul breath of those 
who, in justice to that country, we would fain believe to be 
amongst the very vilest of its inhabitants. The supremacy of 
British law must be asserted not only over violence but over fac- 
tion, And the agitator must be made to feel that there is as 
little impunity for his seditious eloquence, as for the crimes to 
which it seduces his credulous dupes and victims. 


Arr. I1.—Testamenta Vetusta; being Illustrations from Wills, 
of Manners, Customs, &c. as well as of the Descents and Pos- 
sessions of many distinguished Families. From the Reign of 
Henry the Second to the Accession of Queen Elizabeth. By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


“ Last Wills and testaments,” says that eminent Civilian John 
Godolphin, in his Orphan’s Legacy, first published in 1674, 
‘were known in the world long before Time had any one grey 
hair ;”’ and he has given a good reason, in his Preface to the 
same work, for this their primeval adoption ; because “ the duel 
of Meum and Tuum is specially entailed on the families of such 
as set not their house in order.”’ So great, however, have been 
the improvements in the science of Law, during the long lapse of 
ages since the days of Abraham, (who, on the authority of the 
2d and 3d verses of the 15th chapter of Genesis, is held. by the 
above-named excellent Doctor, to be the first person on record 
who entertained a just notion of hereditaments,) that it has 
almost become problematical which families are least likely to be 
involyed in the meshes of posthumous litigation; those among 
whom property has been partitioned in due technical form, or 
those who are left to partition it among themselves by their own 
natural sense of justice. Certain it is, that an evil-minded 
legatee, stung by penury and disappointment, and unrestrained 
by principle or affection, may profit by the endless subtilties 
and refinements, which are the necessary product of a code resting 
upon decisions frequently conflicting, and daily accumulating : 
and he who has just suflicient smattering of Law to convert its 
bad points into weapons of offence, may gratify his rapacity or 
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his malignity, by raising vexatious obstacles against the obvious 
rights of other claimants, and the manifest intentions of a testator. 

Be this as it may, the advice to Hezekiah is beneficial as a 
general rule, and Wills should not be laid aside because, like all 
other good things, they are liable to occasional abuse. Mr. 
Nicolas, in the PaBionds before us, has not extended his researches 

uite so far back as the times of the Father of the Faithful, or 

e pious King of Judah; but he has dipped his pen deep into 
antiquity, and has presented us with a valuable commentary upon 
English domestic history from the decease of Henry II. He has 
included in his collection the substance of Nichols’s Royal Wills, 
and has gleaned besides, from Dugdale’s Baronage, Collins’s 
Peerage, and numerous County Histories and Family Memoirs. 
But his chief supplies have been drawn from manuscripts in the 
British Museum, or in the possession of private individuals, 
With a laudable attention to accuracy, (that first principle of 
antiquarian being,) he was anxious to consult such original 
documents as might be found deposited in the great national 
registry at Doctors’ Commons. From this search, however, he 
was speedily deterred, not only’ by the heavy expenses attendant 
upon it, but still more (the charge is so disgraceful to the body 
against which it is brought, that we cordially wish it could be 
rebutted) by the want of urbanity, the rude manner, and the 
insolent tone of those with whom it was necessary to come in 
collision for this purpose. 

The formule with which Wills, for the most Mts commence, 
appear subject to considerable variation. enry I1., John, 
5: III, and many other of our Kings, content themselves b 
enumerating their several styles and titles. Edward I. has the 

race to bequeath his soul to God, to our Lady, and all the Saints, 
ae IV., with a strange mixture of pride and humility, begins, 
“1, Henry, sinful doh os by the grace of God King,” &c. His 
son, who made his Will when he had an intention to invade France, 
appeals to “ the worship of the blessed Trinity, of our Lady 
St. Mary, and of all the blessed company of Heaven.” Edmund 
Duke of York, who was killed at the battle of Agincourt, son and 
heir of Edmund Langley Duke of York, calls himself * of all 
sinners the most wicked ;” and he was not much mistaken in so 
doing, if we may credit contemporary history. | “ 

Sir Thomas Latimer, of Braybroke, - had distinguished 
himself among the Lollards in the time of Richard II., appears 
to have been repentant on his death-bed, and couches his Will 
in the following terms of self-reproach :— - 

‘Thomas Latimer, of Braybroke, 13th September, 1401, a false 
knight to God, thanking God of his merey, having such mind as he 
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vouchsafeth; desiring that God’s will. be fulfilled in me, and in 
* godys,’ that he hath taken me to keep; and to that make my 
testament in this manner. First, I acknowledge I am unworthy to 
bequeath to him any thing of my power, and therefore I pray te him 
meekly of his grace, that he will take so poor a present, as my 
wretched soul is, into his mercy, through the beseeching of his blessed 
mother and his holy saints, and my wretched body to be buried 
wherever I die in the next church-,ard, God vouchsafe, and not in 
the church, but in the utterest corner, as he is that is unworthy to lyn 
therein, save the mercy of God; and that there be no manner of cost 
done about my burying, neither in meat, neither in drink, nor in no 
other thing, but it be to any such one that needeth it, after the law of 


God; save twey tapers of wax, and anon as I be dead, put me in 
the earth.” —pp. 158, 159. 


The penitence of Sir Lewes Clifford, who had attached himself 
to the same. sect, is still more forcibly expressive :— 


“« J, Lewis Clifford, false and traitor to my Lord God, and to all 
the blessed company of Heaven, and unworthy to be called a christian 
man, make and ordaine my testament and my last will the 17th of 
September, 1404. At the beginning I, most unworthy and God's 
traitor, recommend my wretched and sinful soul wholly to the grace 
and to the mercy of the blessful Trinity, and my wretched carrion to 
be buried in the furthest corner of the church-yard in which parish 
my wretched soul departeth from my body. And I pray and charge 
my executors, as they will answer before God, and as all my whole 
trust in this matter is in them, that on my stinking carrion be neither 
laid cloth of gold nor of silk, but a black cloth, and a taper at my 
head, and another at my feet ; no stone, nor other thing whereby any 
man may know where my stinking carrion lieth.”—p. 164. 


Sir Richard Edgecoumbe, Knight, of Penryn, in 1489, resolving 
not to run any hazard of being Sapien, in the other world, has 
recourse toa series of flappers. ‘‘ 1 bequeath my soul to Almighty 
God, beseeching the blessedful Virgin Mar ,» his mother, to be a 
mean unto his most benign grace to shew hs most. pitiful 
and mercy to my soul; and mine in especial pean ee Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, to be arememberer unto et for the same.” 
Sir Thomas Bryan, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in the 
rei n of Henry VII., is very brief in his description of himself. 
omas Bryan, Knight, though unworthy Chief Justice,” and he | 
comin with a singular adjuration, “ Thoma, Thoma, fili mi 
Thoma, rogo et requiro te ut filiali dilectione diligas animam 


meam, et tu mihi predilecta Margareta uxor ejus rogo tu ais 
adjuva. Valete.”’ 


There are few more solemn or more rationally devout preambles ; 
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_ In’ Dei nomine Amen. ‘The twenty-second day of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1503, and in the nyneteenth year of the reigne of 
King Henry the VII", I, Katherine Lady Hastings, widow, late the 
wife of William late Lord Hastings, having perfect memory and hole 
mind, considering that nothing is more certain than death, and there- 
fore at all times willing to be ready unto death, and to look for the 
time of the coming of the same, in such wise that death steal not upon me 
unprepared ; whereunto is required not onely disposition ghostly, but 
also of such goods as God of his immeasurable goodness hath lent me 
the use and exercise of ; intending, through his special grace, so to 
passe by these temporalls and momentary goods, that I shall not lose 
eternal ; make, ordaine; and declare, this my testament and last will, 


in manner and form following.”—pp, 450, 451. : 


Elizabeth, the relict of Edward IV., a Queen whose tears and 
beauty won her way to the royal bed, speaks of herself with 
becoming reverence for her departed lord, * late wife:to the most 
victorious Prince of blessed memory.” But little, however, did 
this memory avail her. Henry VII., though her son-in-law, 
treated her with great harshness. His jealousy of the House of 
York, which, in spite of his conquest of the Crown, still retained 
the hearts of the people, made him a severe and churlish husband ; 
and his indisposition towards the Queen dowager was increased 
by asuspicion (perhaps not altogether unjust) that she had been 
provoked by his discountenance to become an abettor of the im- 


posture of Lawrence Simnel, Not venturing, however, to accuse. 


so near a connection of: aiding a conspiracy against him, he 
revived an obsolete and venial charge ; namely, that during the 
reign of Richard III. she had delivered her daughter to that tyrant, 
although at the very time she was pledged in marriage to himself, 
The Queen dowager’s possessions were confiscated, and her person 
was.condemned to strict confinement in the nunnery of Bermond- 
sey, where she continued till her death, which occurred soon after, 


It is from this prison that the unhappy woman dates the following 
touching words :— | 


“Item, I bequeath my body to be buried with the body of my Lord 
at Windsor, according to the will of my said Lord and mine, without 
* pompes entreing or costlie expensis done thereabout.’ Item, whereas 
I have no worldly goods to do the Queene’s Grace, my dearest daugh- 
ter, a pleasure with, neither to reward any of my children according 
to my heart and mind, I beseech Almighty God to bless her Grace, 
with all her noble issue ; and, with as good heart and mind as is to 
me possible, I give her Grace my blessing, and all the aforesaid my 
children, Item, I will that such small stuff and goods that I have be 
disposed truly in the contentation of my debts, and for the health of 
my soul, as far as they will extend. Item, that if any of my blood 
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will any of my said stuff or goods to me pertaining, I will that they 
have the preferment before any other.’’—p. 25. . 


Henry VII. left special directions for his own interment, which 
was to be performed to the laud and praising of God, the health 
of his soul, and “ somewhat to our dignity royal, avoiding always 
damnable pomp and outrageous superfluities.”” His body was to 
be deposited in the chapel which he had begun to build at West- 
minster, within a tomb of stone called Touche, sufficiently | 
for his late dearest wife the Queen aa very woman whom he had 
sullenly neglected, and whose mother he had imprisoned) and 
himself To this tomb and to the church at Westminster, he makes 
liberal bequests. | 


“Also to the finishing the new Church of the Monastery of St. 
Peter of Westminster, wherein we received our holy coronation and 
inunction, p marks. Also we give and bequeath to the altar within 
the grate of our tomb our great piece of the Holy Cross, which, b 
the high provision of our Lord God, was conveyed, brought, ad 
delivered to us from the Isle of Cyo, in Greece, set in gold and 
garnished with pearls and precious stones; and also the precious relic 
of one of the legs of St. George set in silver, parcel gilt, which came 
to the hands of our brother and cousin Lewis of France the time that 
he won and recovered the city of Milan, and given and sent to us by 
our cousin the Cardinal of Amboys, Legate in France.’’ ‘ Also to the 
same altar, if it be not done by ourselves in our life, one Mass-book, 
hand written, &c. Also we will that our executors cause to be made 
an image of a king representing our own person, the same to be of 
timber, covered and wrought with plate of fine gold, in manner of an 
armed man, and upon the same armour a coat-armour of our arms of 
England and France enamelled, with a sword and spurs accordingly ; 
and the said image to kneel upon a table of silver and gilt, and holding 
betwixt his hands the crown which it pleased God to give us with the 
victory of our enemy at our first field: the which image and crown we 
bequeath to Almighty God, our blessed Lady, &c. to be placed upon 
and in the midst of the crest of the shrine of St. Edward King, in such 
place as our executors shall think most convenient and honorable. 
And we will that our said image be above the knee of the height of 
three foot ten, that the head and half the breast may clearly appear 
above and over the said crown; and that upon both sides of the said 
table be a convenient broad border, and in the same be graven and 
written with large letters black enamelled these words, REX HENRICUS 
septimus. Also, we bequeath to God and St. Peter, and to the Abbot, 
Prior, and Convent of our Monastery of Westminster, for a perpetual 
memory there to remain while the world shall endure, the whole suit 
of vestments and coopies of cloth of gold tissue, wrought with our 
badges of red roses and portcullises, the which we of late caused to 
be made at our proper costs and charges, bought and provided at 
Florence in Italy,’’"—p. 31-33. 
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A sense of his tyrannical exactions.appears to have pressed 
heavily upon this monarch’s remembrance at the time wherein he 
framed his Will, three weeks before his death. All persons,. of 
what degree soever, who should complain of any wrong done by 
him or his means, of the withholding of any gence or lands, &c., 
are to have these complaints, speedily, tenderly, effectually, duly, 
and indifferently examined by Commissioners whom he appoints ; 
and open proclamations to this effect are to be made in every shire- 
town, ms oe or four other of the best borough and market 
towns in every County, As if, however, to correct with the left 
hand that error of retribution which he had unwittingly allowed his - 
right to perpetrate, the names of Empson and Dudley are inserted 
in the Commission, and the chief agents in the abuses are set apart 
for their amendment. This struggle between conscience and the 
ruling passion, so strong even in death, reminds us of certain old 
drawings, in which we have seen a good and an evil spirit, on 
opposite sides of the bed of some wretch in the last agonies, each 
pulling a different way at a baby issuing from his mouth; by which 
ingenious type the painter intended to represent the tou at the 
moment of its departure. 

Katharine of Arragon, a Queen yet more sinned against than 
Elizabeth Woodville, solicits him, whom after her iniquitous 
repudiation she still addressed, not long before she expired, in 
that pathetic letter which Herbert has preserved to us, as her 
‘most dear Lord, King, and husband,” him for whom she made 
‘this vow that mine eyés desire you above all things,” in terms 
almost equally moving with,those which we have already cited :— 


** In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen. 1, Katherine, &c, supplicate and desire King Henry the VIII. 
my good Lord, that it please him of his grace, and in alms, and for the 
service of God, to let me have the goods which I do hold, as well in 
gold and silver as other things, and also the same that is due to me in 
money for the time passed, to the intent that I may pay my debts and 
recompence my servants for the good service they have done unto me, 
and the same I desire as effectuously as I may, for the necessity wherein 
I am ready to die and to yield my soul unto God,.”—p. 36. 


The Church, as might be expected, in early days shared largely, 
in various ways, in the testamentary disposition of property. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find many bequests for 
seryice inthe Holy Land. After the fury for the Crusades had 
passed aa jewels, chalices, and plate for the decoration of the 
altar; stuffs, of silk or velvet, as furniture for the same purpose ; 
cloth of gold or fine linen, for the officiating vestures of the priests; 
illuminated books, and richly chased or casketed relics, are 
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profusely lavished on religious establishments. Massés vatied in 


price ; sometimes they were dog-cheap ; and, whatever tight be 
the veneration of the departing testators for those who celebtited 
them, and their belief in their absolving influence from the pains 
of purgatory, it must be confessed that, in all cases, they seem tO — 
be driving a hard bargain, and endeavouring to get as much out © 
of the priests as they can, in as short a space of time, for as | 
little money as possible. Thus Joan Lady Cobham, in 1369, 
wills that 7000 masses be said for her soul by the Cations of | 
Tunbrugge and Tanfugge, and the four Orders of Friats in London, 
Preachers, Minors, Augustines, and Carmelites, who, for so doing; 
are to have no more than £29. 3s. 4d., or not quite a penny per | 
mass. Alice West, in 1395, enjoins that masses be sung! 
and said for the soul of Sir Thomas West, her lord and husband, 
for her own soul, and for all christian souls, in the most haste that 
may be, within fourteen nights next after her decease: and the 
Canons of Christ Church are endowed with no more than 
unds, to read and sing masses for her own soul and that of her 
rd, so long as the shall last. William Lord Bergavenny, 
in 1408, desires that 10,000 masses be said for his soul, in all 
sible haste after his death, by the most honest priest that can 
found. In like manner seven of the most honest priests that 
can be found receive five pounds each for singing a whole year for 
the soul of Elizabeth Lady Despenser, in 1409. Thomas Duke of 
Exeter, in 1426, gives fourpence a mass for L000 masses, to be 
said immediately after his death, on the following day if sible, 
or the second or third at farthest. But then « Aes high priced : 
services embraced a large list of souls, his own, those of his © 
father and mother, of all his benefactors, and all the faithful — 
deceased. Moreover the priest might not sing ad libitum, but — 
was tied down to certain particular _ ati and in 800 of these © 
masses, 200 were to be of the Holy Ghost, 200 of the Blessed 


Virgin, 200 of All Saints, 100 of the Angels, and 100 of Requiem | 


eternam. Joan Lady Bergavenny, in 1434, ordains, that anon after | 
her burying, there be done for her soul 5000 masses, in all-the | 
haste that they may be goodly. Cardinal Beaufort, who has been 
made, by our great dramatic bard, to proffer “ England’s treasure” | 
as a bribe against the inroads of death, and who, probably, could | 
have made good this tender, is lavish for the ease of his soul, He 
appoints three masses to be celebrated every day in the chapel of 
his sepulchre at Winchester by three monks, and the name of 
Henry Cardinal to be pronounced each time. 10,000 more are & 
to be said as soon as possible after his,decease, namely, 3000 of © 
requiem, 3000 of rorate cali desuper, 3000 of the Holy Ghost, © 
and 1000 of the Trinity. To abbey and convent:of Sti © 
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Augustine he is large in his bounty, remitting a debt of £366. 13s, 
4d. in Consideration of their inserting his name in three masses 
daily. And still more, £1000 is remitted in like manner to the 
convent of Christ’s Church, Canterbury, on a similar condition, 
that they provide three of their monks to celebrate three masses 
for his soul daily for ever, in his church of Winchester, and that 
they solemnly o e his obit every year. Sir John Nevill, in 
1449, desires his executors to ‘‘ ordayne an honest and a kunning 
iest’’ to sing for his soul a twelvemonth, whose salary is to be 

0 marks. Ann Duchess of Buckingham orders 20d. to be given 
to every priest in Sion, and in the Charter Houses of London.and 
Shene, for five masses, &c., and as many diriges. _Also 6s. 8d, 
to the “* Anker (Anchorite) in the wall beside Bishopsgate” for 
twenty similar performances. SirThomas Lyttleton, the celebrated 
Judge, is unusally liberal and devout. Three good priests are to be 
found to sing three trentals, so that every priest 7 imself say one 
trental ; and they are to have right sufficiently for their labour; 
moreover, another good priest is to sing five masses anda rowe}; 
and the Prior of the monastery of our blessed Lady at Worcester 
is to receive one hundred shillings yearly, for singing daily, at seven 
in the morning, at the altar of St. George and St. Christopher, 
Every monk of the said convent who says a mass of Requiem every 
Friday, is to have 2d. for his trouble paid him by the hands of the 
sexton : and whenever the convent sings the annual Placebo, and 
Dirige, and Requiem, they. are to have 6s. 8d. for their disport and 
recreation, and £100 in fee, for performing this divine service. 
One of the most singular Wills by which the Church obtains 
property, (and it does not appear that the testator made any other 
disposal of his possessions, ) is engraven on an altar tomb in the north 
chapel of the church of Rothley, in Leicestershire. (pp. 387, 388.) 


This ys the wpll of Bartholmep Ryngsto', Esquyer, 
to habe an obct keppd onps eb'p pere for me and Elp 
mp mp fad’, and mp mod', on p* MonVap 
alter Symo'd Vay and Jude; ye whpch obet to 
Wwth pe p'feth off Lande and medo p' boghtof 
Avcoke, it. acars off meVo in Quer'D'n meVo; p* first 
p* becar habe for Verige titi’, and tobe offerd 
at masse be p® handps of the feffers and to the sapde 
for p* bepdroll ; and to clarkis for reep'¢ 
‘gf lessons pbiti*. and a po'nd of far to be brent ai 
hie Verge and messe, and aftyr p* to be sett afore p* sepulker, 
"tn time of pace, and aftpr pt tone sete to bren afor z 
crucifiz, and p* tobpt afore p* image of our Lady, and forp 
of titi torches poi*.; and to titi pore me’ to the torchys 
; antip? resedelw of p'fetts off lan¥ an¥ to be Vise 
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in meptte and Yeinke among pore met. 
of our Lorde a thousand CECELEFFAS.” 


Even as late as the sixteenth century we find large provision for © 
the soul’s welfare. The Will of Sir Thomas Wyndham of Felbrigge © 


is very full to the purpose :— 


“ First, for the recommendacion of my soule into the moost mereifull _ 
hands of him that redemed me and made it, I make and say this my | 


accustomed prayer. Domine Ihu Creste, qui me ex Nichelle Creasti, 


Fecisti, Redimisti, et Predestinasti ad hoc quod sum, Tu scis, de | 
me facere vis. Face de me secundum Voluntatem tuam cum Misera- © 
cordia. 'Therfor do of me thy wylle, with grace, petie, and mercy, | 


humbly and intirely I beseche the ; and into thy moost mercifull hands 


my soule I commytte. And howe be it, as synfull creature, in synns | 
conceyved, and in synne have lyved; knowinge perfectly that of my | 
merits I cannot atteyn to the lyfe everlastyng, but only by the merits / 
of thy blissid passid, and passion, and of thyne infinite mercy and 

e. Nevertheless my mercifull Redemer, Maker, and eee Ig 
trust that by the Reg grace and mercy of thy blessyd mother, ever F 


virgyn, our Lady Mary, in whom, after the in this mortall lyfe, hath 
ben my moost singular trust and confidence, to whom in all my 
necessities I have made my contynuall refuge, and by whom I have 


hitherto ever had my speciall comfort and releef; will in my moost § 
extreme nede, of her infinite pitye, take my soule into her hands, and | 


hit present unto her moost dere sonne ; whereof, swete Lady of mercy, 


mother and virgyn, well of petie, and surest refuge of all nedefull, | 
moost humbly, most intirely, and most hartely I beseche the, and for | 
my comfort in this behalfe I trust. Also to the singular mediacions, | 
and prayers of all the holy company of hevyn, aungells, archaungells, © 
patriarches, prophets, apostells, evangelists, martyres, confessoures, | 
and virgynes ; and specially to myn accustomed advourrys, I call and | 
erye, Saint John Evangelist, Saint George, Saint Thomas of Canter- | 
bury, Saint Margaret, Saint Kateryn, and Saint Barbara, humbly § 
beseche you, that not onlye at the houre of deth, soo too ayde, socour, | 
and defend me; that the auncyent and goostly enemy, nor noon other | 
yll or dampnabell spirite, have power to invade me, nor with his | 
tereableness to anoye me ; but also with your holy prayers to be inter- | 
cessorice, and thediattice, unto my Maker and Redemér, for the | 
remyssion of m 7 synnes, and salvacion of my soule ; and for as moche | 
purpose, to the honor of God, and our blessed Lady | 

Saint Mary the Virgyn, to adowrne and vawghte a chapell, called our | 
Lady Chapell, set and buylded at the estende of the quere, within sight | 


as I intende an 


of the monastery of the Holy Trinitie, at the citie of Norwiche ; and 
also to have in the same monastery, for the comforte of my soule, and 
remission of my synnes, a yerely memorial of my obyte, in perpetuum, 
I will and bequethe that whensoever it shall please my Savyer J’hu 
Crist, to call me owyte 

the mydst of the same Chapell of our blissed 


of this transitoyre Iyfe, body be buryed in | 
, after my poor | 
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estate and substatince that God hath gevyn me, without dampnable 
pomp, or superfluities. Where, uppon my body [ woll have a tombe, 
as shall be thought convenient to myn executors, sufficiently large for 
me and my two wyfs, yf my wife Elizabeth woll be there buried. And 
as touching the funerall interment of my body, and charges of my 
sepulture, I remitt it to the discrecion of my executors, desyring theym 
that it may be convenient after my littell substance. And in any wyse, 
I woll have a sermon made by a doctor of divinitie, at the mass of 
requiem. Also I will have immediatelie after my decesse, as shortly 
as may be possible, a m masses to be said within the citie of Norwich, 
and other places, within the shire of Norfolk ; whereof I will have, in 
the honor of the blissed Trinitie, one hundreth ; in honor of the five 
wounds of our Savyour J’hu Crist, one hundreth ; in honour of the five 
joys of our blissed Lady, one hundreth ; in the honor of the nine orders 
of Aungells, one hundreth; in the honor of the Patriarchs, one 
hundreth ; in the honor of the twelve Apostells, one hundreth ; in 
the honor of all Saints, one hundreth; of Requiem, one hundreth; in 
the honor of St. John the Evangelist, thirty; in the honor of St. 
George, forty ; in the honor of St. Thomas of Canterbury, thirty; in 
the honor of St. Margaret, forty ; in the honor of St. Kateryn, thirty ; 
and of St. Barbara thirty, which maketh the whole nombr of m 
masses.”’—p. 580-582. 


William Mylsent, of Great Lynton, in Cambridgeshire, who wrote 
his Will in 1523, ng hig tohave been somewhat unduly biassed by 
family partiality in his ecclesiastical legacies. To his son William, 
“to pray for me, my wife, and my friends, and.all christian souls,” 
he gives £5. 6s. ad. to Sir William Long, for to do likewise, no 
more than 26s..7d., and meat and drink for half a year; and Master 
Prior, of Barham, for the same service, is to have only 3s. 4d. 

It was not entirely however from affection to the Church that 
these and similar testamentary dispositions were so frequently made. 
A death-bed no doubt often sharpened the stings of conscience, 
and a superstition which taught that Heaven could be bribed into 
forgiveness by a sufficient application of pious largesses to its 
ministers, might caer upon adequate a from the timid 
or the penitent. But the Romish hierarchy was not content 
with the uncertain stream of voluntary bounty, and by threats of 
vengeance these legacies were rendered compulsory. 

aintjoix, in his Essais Historiques sur Paris, (50) has informed 
us, thatso late as the sixteenth century, the French Bishops claimed 
aright to refuse burial to persons dying intestate, or what to 
them produced the same eflect, who had omitted the Church in 
their Wills; and the prohibition continued until the relatives 
paid the purchase of interment. Pari hea 

A few specimens of chivalrous spirit occur among these. Wills, 
William on Lord Say, in 1404, insertsaclausei— 
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“* Whereas I have been a soldier, and taken wages from King 
Richard and the Realm, as well by land as by water, and peradven- 
ture received more than my desert, I will that my executors pay six 
score marks to the most needful man unto whom King Richard was 
debtor, in discharge of his soul. Also having been a soldier with the 
Earl of Arundel, and peradventure received more than I was worthy | 
of, I desire my executors to pay x pounds to the executors of that © 
Earl, or to the poorest men to whom they may know of any debt ~ 
being owing by the said Earl. And having likewise been a soldier 
with the Earl of Northumberland, and received more than I deserved, 
I will that my executors pay to the said Earl xx l.”—p. 163. | 


Robert, the second Lord Willoughby de Broke, in 1521, | 
leaves his son Henry all his bows, arrows, and all other his | 
weapons defensive, to the intent that he shall be therewith ready [ 
to serve his Prince. Charles Lord Montjoy, a soldier of King 
Henry VIII., being in the wars of France. (p. 721.) 


*“*T will that a stone be laid over my grave, in case I shall -happento — 
be slain, with the following epitaph thereon, for a monument to my © 
children, to continue and keep themselves worthy of so much honour as [ 
to be called hereafter to die for their Master and country. 


@pitaphium. 
“ habe sought, 

Anv willing habe J found 
The fatal end that wrought 

Hither, as Vuty bownd. 


“* Discharg’d J am of that J ought 
€o mp countrp bp honest wonde 
my soul Departed, Christ hath bought: 
he end of fan is ground.” 


No one will dispute that a dying man has a plain right to | 
furnish his own epitaph, even if it be made of no better stuff than | 
the above of Lord Montjoy, or the following of honest Fabyan 
the Chronicler :— 


“ Also I will that if I decesse within the Citie of London, that | 
within three yeres folowing myn executors doo make in the walle, nere | 
unto my grave, a litell tumbe of freestone, upon the which I will be § 
spent Litis. 1vd. att the moost, and in the face of this tumbe I will be | 
made in too plates of laten 1 figurys of a man and a woman, with x J 
men children and vi women children, and over or above the said § 
figurys I will be made a figure of the Fader of Heven inclosed in 8 j 
sonne ; and from the man figure I will be made a rolle toward the said 
figure of the Fader, and in hit to be graven © pater in celis ; and from | 
the figure of the woman another lyke rolle whereyn to be graven $208 
tecum pascere belis : and at the feete of the said figurys I will be graven 
thes 1x verses following : 
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‘Gulabor, an requies ; sic transit gloria enum. 
ag the Vay His cours Voeth consume, 
the new morrow sprypngith agapn as fast, 
man and woman bp naturys custume 
This life Yoo passe, anv last inerth arcast 
Hu iope and sorrowe whiche Here their tyme vive ben 
 Peber in oon state, but inco'stransitorp, .§ 
oo full of chaunge is of this worlde the 


{And before upon the sid. border will be these 
words following: cn 


Cumulus Roberti Habpan, ac vermannus 
London, quiobijt  Febr 


“ And. if I be buried in the” Church, of Theydon Garnon forsaid, 
than I will that within a yere folowing myn executors doo. purvey a 
stoon of marbill to laye upon my grave, aboute the borders whereof L 


will. be fastyned a plate of laton, and within tet plate eu thies. 
words folowing: 


Bic jacet Robertus Sabpan, tt 
ac Glicecomes et Alvermannus, qui obtit, Vie, 


&c. And in the upper part of that grave stone I will be sett a plate, 
and thereyn graven a figur of our Lady with her child sittyng in a 
sterr, and under that 1 figurys with the children before specified ; and 
either of the said 1 figures holding a rolle, wheryn, upon the inntiye 
part, I will be graven Stella Maria maris. And upon the womannys 
rolle Succurve pijssima nobis. And in 1v convenient places of the 
said grave stone I will be sett av platts' graven with rv skochens of 


Drapers armes, and at the: fett myn own armes, aad my merehonnt 
marke. 510,511. 


If a man chooses to write verses. on himself.it,is his. own 
concern, and. nohody else canbe blamed ; but:it is hard indeed, if, 
after his body is under ground, he is not safe from the dog- 
Latin of a surviving relative. It was no small grievance upon 
Philip Beaumont, that his brother Thomas, out of gratitude for the 
entail of ‘his estate, should in his Will ordain that the Sit 
distich be sculptured on his tomb : aaneierstr-y 


be: Testis tu Christe quad non jacet hic lapis. este iA tre 
Corpus ut ornetur se¥ ut spivitus ne memoretur.” 


Again it may become a question how far John Tetyridti, in 
the year 1500, was justified in annoying his whole neighbourhood 
for twelve hours, by willing that the great bell should ring on the 

of his funeral, from six in the morning till six at nights™ 
parting injunctions to wives, also, : appear nota “little 


William Earl of. Pembroke, ‘who was ‘talien 
VOL. II, E 
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prisoner at the battle of Danes Moor, and beheaded soon after- 
wards by order of George Duke of Clarence and the Earl of War- 
wick, in anticipation of his fate, wrote a letter to his wife, which 
appears to have been considered as his Will. It contains the fol- 
lowing clause: “ And wyfe, that ye remember your promise to 
me, to take the ordre of wydowhood, as ye may be the better 
a of im owne, to performe my wylle, and to helpe my 
children, as I love and trust you Wee ray for me, and take 
the said ordre that ye promised me as ye had in my lyfe, my hert 
and love.” The tenderness with which this request is delivered 
may in some measure excuse it, but what shall we say to the 
following deslaration of Walter Frampton, a Mayor of 
Bristol, dated 1388 


** Item volo, quod quam cito dicta Isabella se maritaverit, (vel quod 
absit,) scortata fuerit, et hoc probari poterit, quod ex tunc executores 
mei si vivant, intrent et penes se rétineant, omnia preedicta, tene- 
menta, &c. predicte Isabelle, superius legate, et eam totaliter inde 


expellant in perpetuo’ fact& prius trind proclamatione, cum tuba, ad 
altam crucem.’’—pp. 762, 763. un 


Richard Byrchett, of Pesemershe, in 1516, seems not to have 
been possessed by this posthumous uxoriousness. 


* Iv’, T wyll yt P’nell Byrchet, my wyfe, shall have rv keyn of ye 
best, & Robert Byrchet, my son, shall kepe 11 of them, and pay to ye 
sayd P’nell yerely vins, 1vd. and John Byrchet, my son, shall pay to 
ye sayd P’nell my wyfe vs.; and Thomas Byrchet, my son, shall pay 
to ye sayd P’nell vis. viitd.; and the sayd P’nell, my wyfe, shall have 
ye chamber yt she lyes in, and lyberte at ye fyer in ye house, and ye 
dysposy’on of all my howsehold; all yese thynges shall she have so 
long she ys wedo, and yt yf ye foresayd P’nell, my wyfe, do mary, yen 
shall have rv keyn, a bed to ye ap’p’tena’s, halfe a seyme of wete, halfe 
a seyme of otts, and a yonge hoge, & no more.’’—p. 785. 


OF the crying abuses of the custom which made minors, when 
tenants to the Crown, wards to the King, frequent instances will be 
found in the bribes offered in many of their wills to the Sovereign, 
in order that he might be induced to see the bequests executed. 

Richard Lord Scrope of Bolton, in 1420, wills, “ that if my 
Lord the King (Henry V.) be good to my executors, in’ favour 
of this my will, that he be forgiven half the gold which he oweth 
me for my wages upon pawn.” 

Sir William Compton, the founder of the present noble family 
of that name, thus moves Henry VILI.:—_ 


* To my Lord the King, from whom I acknowledge I have received 
all my preferment, a little chest of ivory, whereof one lock is gilt, with 
a chess board under the same, and a pair of tables upon it, and all 
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such jewels and treasure as are inclosed therein, now remaining in the 
keeping of my wife, most humbly desiring his highness to accept 
thereof, as a remembrance of me; also I bequeath to my Lord the 
King certain specialities to the sum of m marks, being for money lent 

Sir Thomas Boleyn, Knight, to the intent that his highness would 


be so gracious to my lady and children as to permit my said will to be 
performed as is expressed.””—p. 593. 


The time elapsing between decease and interment appears to 
have varied much. Henry Duke of Lancaster, great grandson of 
Henry III., desires that he may not be buried for six weeks. John 
of Gaunt requests to remain aboveground forty days, during which 
it is his especial charge that there be no ceremony nor embalm- 
ing. Elizabeth Lady Despenser, on the contrary, is in great haste, 
and wills that she be buried within three days. 

_ Mr. Nicolas, it must be confessed, has betrayed a slight hanker- 
ing of curiosity after the ‘little sinnings” of his great grand- 
mother, and the obsolete scandal of the ruff and fardingale. To 
tify this ts he ascends even higher than the time of 
Cen Elizabeth. Thomas Trethurffe, Esq. on the 20th day of 
September, in the twentieth year of King Henry VIII., bequeaths 
the chief part of his property to Alice, the wife of William Chris- 
topher. ‘ It would be difficult,” remarks the commentator with 
most decorous gravity, ‘‘ toexplain his motive in a manner cre- 
ditable either to his, memory or her virtue.” Again, upona 
bequest of William Lord Stourton, anno 1548, he observes, ‘It is 
almost certain from the manner in which Lord Stourton s 
of Mrs. Ann Rhese, that she was not his wife at the date of his 
will—the inference to be drawn from the testator’s bequest 
and description of her, tend to raise a suspicion by no means 
favourable to her memory.’ Alas! for those reputations hae 
which a jury of twelve antiquaries is to be impanelled. hat 
living frailty can hope to escape, if the dust, which has mouldered 
for more than three centuries in the tomb, is to be raked up again 
into judgment? In justice to the departed also, it should be 
remembered, that language has undergone a change with the times, 
—verborum vetus interit etas,—that when Sir William Arundel 
bequeathed his lands to his ‘ carnal brother,” he by no means 
intends to accuse him of libertinism by this epithet ; and still less 
does Mrs. Margaret Mylles of Wingham, gentlewoman, in pro- 
viding for her “ son Ralphe Mylles,” Nicholas Mylles,” 
her “ natural son,” ‘ Margaret hornhill.” her “ natural daugh- 
ter in London,” and “ Ann Warham,”’ her “ natural daughter,” 
desire to make an unblushing avowal that the aforesaid four 
children were not born within the pale of lawful wedlock. 
We wish we could stock our we with some of. the books 
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which St. Richard of Chichester disposed of by will in the year 1253. 
There are among them a Psalter, certain MSS. of the Evangelists, 
of Hosea, of Isaiah, of Job, of the Acts, of the Canonical Epis- 
tles, and of the ert prc all glossed. There is a “ Summa- 
rium,” the “ twelve Apostles,” (perhaps their bi hy,) a 
book of Decretals, and small book 
William of Wykeham also presents a tempting catalogue, a Ca- 
tholicon, a Rationale Dierum, a Florarium Bartholemei, a Tho- 
mas, and a Pars Oculi. For the possession of these we would 
unreluctantly abandon many an article of more precious mate- 
rial; as the dozer of green, powdered with dolphins, with four 
cousters of the same suit, the dragenall, the. six pottengers, the 
two pitchers, and the two pottels, all of silver, which Ann Lady 
Maltravers bestowed on her son John : the n bed embroidered 
with a “compas,” the “ hopolandes and huykes not furred”’ of 
Edward Duke of York. The great “'Templys” with the Baleys” 
which Isabel Countess of Warwick ordered to be sold to the 
utmost, and delivered to the monks of Tewkesbury; “ so that 
they grutched not with my burial there :” and provided that they 
admitted her statue all naked with the hair cast back, with Ma 
Magdalen laying her hand across, and St. John the Evangelist on 
the right side, with St. Anthony on the left. We are careless, 
also, concerning the pane of menyver, the bed of gold of swans, 
with tapetter of green tapestry, with branches and flowers of divers 
colours, the two pair of sheets of Raynes, the pair of fustians, the 
cushions and banncoves that longen to the bed aforesaid, 
which once graced the chamber of Joane Lady Bergavenny. 
Not one longing glance would we cast upon the “ new great 
brass pot,”’ which Lady Elizabeth Andrews ordains should remain 
in the manor of Bailham, “ to the intent that when the bre- 
thren of the guild of the church of Darmesdon make their dinner, 
they may occupy the same pot for the time.” But the hope is 
vain ; the libraries of those early days have long since become 
blattarum et tinearum epule; and this is one among many 
other reasons, for which we willingly acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to those who, like Mr. Nicolas, will devote them- 
selves to antiquarian exercises, with diligence, accuracy, a pro- 


found knowledge, and, above all, with an inspiring love of the 
subject which they take in hand. | 
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Art. II]—AMERICAN NOVELS.—1. Wieland, or’ the 
Transformation. By C. B. Brown, 3vols.. 1811... 
2.—Edgar Huntly ; or, Memoirs of a Sleep Walker. By C.B. 

Brown, 3 vols. 1803. inal 
3.—Philip Stanley; or, the Enthusiasm of Love.—By C. B. 

Brown. 2 vols. 1807. 
4.—Jane Talbot. By C. B. Brown. 2 vols. 1804. 
Bay as ; or, the Secret Witness. By C. B. Brown. 3 vols. 
6.—Arthur Mervyn. By C. B. Brown. 3 vols. 1803. 
7.—Logan, a Family History. 4 vols. 1823. 


- We are not displeased. to remark the -popularity which the 
lighter works of American literature have lately attained in this 
country, both as it isan evidence of an increasing spirit of good- 
will between the two nations, and also because the perusal of 
such works is necessary to complete our acquaintance with 
“the business and bosoms” of a people ety whom, as the 
author of the “ Sketch Book” observes, “one of the greatest poli- 
tical experiments in the history of the world is now performing.” 
Whatever may have been the original merits of the cause be- 
tween this country and America, it would be as absurd to let 
them influence o ur opinion of the present generation, as ‘to hold 
the grown man responsible for his freaks when a rebellious 
urchin. Still more unreasonable would it be, particularly in 
those whose business it is ‘ to well and truly try, and true deli- 
verance make,” in matters of literature, to make an author the 
scape-goat for the real or supposed delinquencies of his country. 
We need not observe that in our own case we have steered pret 

clear of political squabbles; and trust that at all events our 
withers are unwrung by the following tirade from an author on 
whom it will be our province to remark, and who, though much 
addicted to run-a-muck at shadows, and lash the winds with his 
eloquence, is apt to say home truths :— sali 


_ * Hearken to your lying witnesses, with hearts of gall, and fronts 
of brass! Nay, some of your reviewers, men who affect to handle and 
govern secretly the machinery of state, are they not drunk and deli- 
rious with arrogance and hatred toward us? And there are your tra- 
vellers too, a vagabond horde, wandering, like hunted convicts, over 
the face of our fair and beautiful inheritance, proscribed and inter- 
dicted, by their very manners, from all intercourse with whatever is 
dignified, pure, or excellent ; herding, when they get to America, with 
the outcasts of all the earth, the offscourings of all that is base ang 
licentious, the rejected and disgorged of dungeons and galley, 
bloated and diseased with spleen and envy, and re-absorbing, ‘in their 
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contact with such detestable natures, all the bile and bitterness that 
their hearts, sore with repletion, and festering with disappointment 
and corruption, have discharged; and they—they are the men to 
whom you trust for all that you know of a great atid gallant nation ! 
Oh, shame on you! Why, when you are sending whole classes of the 
tel learned and magnanimous to all the corners of the earth, why not 

send some one to America, who shall dare to dwell among us, till he 
knows us, and then dare to tell you the truth.””—pp. 316, 317. 


: _ The jealousy here betrayed is at all events a compliment 
} to the influence of English opinion; and we would therefore 
| remind the author that this opinion is not formed to the extent 
he may choose to imagine, either from the speculations of pri- 
vate individuals writing in their studies, or from the balderdash 
‘ which has been doled out to us in the form of travels in Ame- 


by * 


' rica, by landjobbers and mechanics ; whose first sentence proves 
th them of a caste as unlikely to be received mto good society in 
Med New York or Philadelphia, as to be countenanced at home. 
| Every day brings over intelligent travellers from the daughter 
| country ; and from these aie specimens, rather than from the 
| report of others, the opinion of every unprejudiced person must 
aie be formed. Their extreme inquisitiveness, while in little mat- 
i ters it may excite a smile on our parts, still meets with a due 
. degree of allowance as natural to the inhabitants of a country 
ie where every thing, even to the soil under their feet, is in a state 
Bald of change and developement; and when excited by those insti- 
wait tutions and antiquities which form a common bond of union 
} between the two nations, cannot be otherwise than conciliatory 
aa ab to England. 
grok: Of the higher order of these travellers we consider Mr. Irvin 
Ai as a fair specimen, and his manly and enlightened article, entitl 
Ey “ English Writers on America,” as the manifesto of those senti- 
i ments which they entertain. The reception (we may almost 
an say adoption) with which this accomplished gentleman a met, 
a has left him no reason to complain ; and we trust and_ believe 
wd that his merits are equally appreciated in the country to whose 
oy nius he has given a new impulse, by drawing the attention of 
4 fhe English literary world to its productions. Had this atten- 


4) tion been awakened some twenty or thirty years ago, poor 
rays Brockden Brown, whose works will first come under our notice, 
te would not have pined under the neglect which is said to have 
been his portion in America. Though we do not feel the un- 
qualified admiration for this writer which some have suddenly 
conceived, and though his productions betray marks of hasty 
and irregular composition, they bear the stamp of original ge- 
nius. His style and notions seem very much formed upon those 


ose 
_ f Godwin, whose “ Caleh Williams” was probably his model, and 
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whom he frequently resembles in the abrupt and unsatisfactory 
nature of his conclusions, in the total absence of all humour and 
playfulness, and in the startling vividness with which he embo- 
dies many improbable situations. Unlike an author whose 
cheerfulness of mind communicates itself to his readers, his 
writings are evidently ‘sickened o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” and bespeaking as they do a spirit sunk by disappoint- 
ment, and taking refuge in an ideal world of its own, they leave 
behind them a dissatisfied, and if we may be allowed the 
expression, a dyspeptic feeling. +¥< 

Of these novels we believe ‘‘ Wieland” to have been one of the 
first, ‘‘ aiming,” as his preface informs us, “at the illustration of 
some important branches of the moral constitution of man,” — It 
would perhaps have been more proper to have said, ‘ certain 
physical idiosyncrasies ;”’ for the power of yentriloquism, which 
is the subject of ‘‘ Wieland,” and the malady of sleep-walking, 
which forms the interest of “ Edgar Huntly,” are rather to be 
reduced to this class. : 

The tale of “‘ Wieland” was followed, we believe, by a sequel, or 
branch production, entitled ‘Carwin, or the Biloquist,” to which 
we have not at present the means of referring, and which we 
hope explains more satisfactorily the character of the said Car- 
win, as given in the present work. Considered only with refer- 
ence to the latter, it certainly is in unison with it as a part with 
a whole ; a riddle among a mass of other riddles, some explained, 
some not. There is throughout a total disproportion, between 
causes and effects, motives and actions, situations and feelings ; 
and the characters, though in many instances ingeniously wrought 
up to a sort of metaphysical standard existing in the author’s 
mind, have very little of the sound savour of reality. Carwin 
himself, for instance, is apostrophized by Clara Wieland, the 
narrator, as the “ most fatal, potent, and unfathomable of man- 
kind,” and invested with the most extraordinary mental and 
bodily attributes, when she knows him by his own confession to 
be nothing more than a ventriloquist, and grave practical jester, 
who had seduced her maid, and used her as an instrument to 
assist his practices on her mistress’s credulity. He is now de- 
scribed as a man of low pleasures, eaves-dropping,. and making 
mischief among strangers for some paltry motive suggested at 
the moment, now sitting among the ruins of Saguntum, alone, | 
mysterious and contemplative, like Marius among the fallen 
columns of Carthage, or Polidori’s vampire watching the moment 
of his own periodical death. By the exertion of his mischievous 
accomplishment, he wantonly drives an inoffensive person, 
whose kindness and hospitality he had experienced, to the 
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! murder of his wife and family ; and an hour afterwards, good 
i easy man! most sexganecs: laments and is astonished at the 
iy misery which he has caused. ) 
att It must be confessed that the persons who are to be worked 
Pik ath upon by the stratagems of this amateur impostor, are well 
fei t selected for this purpose. Wieland, his principal victim, is a 
heavy German, addicted to mysticism and study; “a 
Taha, pattern. of solemnity,” as his sister informs us; having lived 


| from the period of his boyish marriage in a limited society where 
tah he is king, priest, and prophet, and has no opportunity of 
yi) acquiring the knowledge of the world necessary to abate his 
temporal and spiritual self-conceit. The gentle Clara herself 

| evidently equals her brother in the latter characteristic, and far 

; exceeds him in irritability of nerves; in short, is described as 

a perfect téte exaltée. She repeats, with more gravity than 
wisdom, the prolix compliments of her lover, even when they 
: | descend to ‘ her attitude in plucking a rose,” and “ the arrange- 
ay ments of her toilet.’’ (See vol. ii. p. 76.) The scene of Carwin’s 

! first appearance, and her emotions thereat, is also exquisite ; and 

' we cannot help suspecting that Brown in this instance indulged 

BAL himself in a freak of grave Cervantic humour at the lady’s 
te expense. By her own account, she drops her napkin, and is 

4 moved to tears at the voice of a stranger, (and such a stranger 
janet Oe as she shall herself describe anon, ) asking her maid for a draught 
ie of buttermilk, which he never gets. An American born would 
Be Pa probably have given him what he wanted, and forgot him the 


next moment, instead of being engrossed by a perpetual curiosity 
and interest about his person and history. 


“His pace was a careless and lingering one, and had none of that 
gracefulness and ease which distinguish a person with certain ad- 
vantages of education from a clown. His gait was rustic and awk- 


aad ward: his form was ungainly and disproportioned ; shoulders broad 
eel! and square, breast sunken, his head drooping, his body of uniform 
aap breadth, supported by long and lank legs, were the ingredients of his 

5 frame. His garb was not ill adapted to such a figure. A slouched 


hat, tarnished by the weather, a coat of thick grey cloth, cut and 

wrought as it seemed by a country tailor, blue worsted stockings, and 

} shoes fastened by thongs, and deeply discoloured by dust, which brush 
| had never disturbed, constituted his dress.” 


A brother and sister of the temper of mind on which we have 


| i] | remarked, are certainly as fertile subjects for imposture as the 
edi. simple convent of monks to whom St. Gilles, the celebrated craft- 
ail brother of the aforesaid Carwin, caused such ,cruel alarm and 


| { inconvenience, Their former history, also, is well contrived as a 
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preparative, particularly as regards the death of their father, 
which, however, ought to have been more clearly explained in 
the end than by a reference to some scarce book of natural philo- 
sophy. Whether the worthy old Knipperdoling missionary is 
burnt alive by some atmospherical phenomenon, or explodes 
through the fervour of his own temperament, is never distinctly 
stated; and generally speaking, the author has throughout this 
romance indulged in a propensity to multiply’ marvellous of 
violent means to promote trivial purposes. Poor Miss Wieland’s 
house is burnt down because it is expedient she should change 
her residence; an incident reminding us of the Irishman’s 
stratagem of setting his castle on fire, to conceal his poverty from 
an unexpected visitor, 

In spite, however, of the defects of ‘‘ Wieland,” and its un- 
finished and dissatisfying character as a whole, it is an ingenious 
and high-wrought specimen of the Udolphic school. Its “spe- 
ciosa miracula” (in English called white bears) are of a nature 
which impress themselves vividly on the recollection, and are 
related with a startling earnestness well adapted to transfer the 
fears of the imaginary narrator to the minds of nervous readers. 
No purpose more important than this should seem to have been 
contemplated by the author. . | 
_ “Edgar Huntly” is a tale of the same stamp, intended to illus- 
trate other me may peculiarities. Professing to be “ the memoirs 
of a sleep-walker,” it introduces a couple of persons so affected, _ 
one of them a dangerous madman. ‘The other, Edgar Huntly, 
who is the nominal hero and narrator, plays, in fact, the secondary 
part in the piece, the interest of which chiefly centres in the long 
episode of Clithero Edny, and terminates with his death. The 
following is an outline of his strange tale, as recounted by him 
to Edgar Huntly, whose suspicions he had excited as the sup- 
posed murderer of his friend Waldegrave. Educated and pa- 
tronised by an Irish lady of family, he has the misfortune to ki 
in self-defence her twin-brother, a monster of ingratitude and 
iniquity, whose deserted natural daughter has been educated by 
her aunt, and destined by her to become the wife of her protégé. 
Struck with horror at bis own involuntary deed, and fearing 
the effect it may produce upon his benefactress, who indulges the 
obsolete superstition that the lives of herself and her brother are 
bound up in each other, Clithero determines to spare her feeli 
by putting her to death. Baffled in this attempt, he takes 
refuge in America, believing her to have died of the shock oc- 
casioned by his own conduct and her brother’s death. Having 
told his tale to Huntly, he flies to the wilderness, where the latter 
seeks him from motives of compassion. And here ‘follow a 
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series of sleep-walking adventures on both sides, the malady 
appearing to be infectious, They traverse whole tracts of country, 
jump down caverns, and pilfer manuscripts from each other 
unaccountably yaluable to themselves and to no one else. Edgar, 
who has gone to bed quietly one night, awakes half starved and 
nearly bruised to death at the bottom of a deep chasm in the 
mountains, tomahawks a panther by the light of the beast’s 
own eyes, and after devouring sufficient of the raw flesh to cause 
himself a severe colic, slays on the strength of this unusual food 
five hostile Indians in succession. Returning from this achieve- 
ment, he leaps down a precipice into the rocky bed of a river, 
and escapes thirty shots fired at him by a party of unerring 
marksmen, who had mistaken him for an enemy. Having thus 
outdone three-fingered Jack himself, he discovers poor Clithero 
desperately wounded by another party of Indians, and after afford- 
ing him succour, has the mortification to see him escape again. 
Now comes the crisis. Clithero, sought again by = inde- 
fatigable friend, and apprized by him that his benefactress is alive 
and in America, breaks out into raging madness at once, and sets 
off to accomplish his destiny by the murder he had left un- 
finished. He is taken into custody as a lunatic, leaps suddenly 
into the river and drowns himself. Edgar is left at the con- 
clusion of the story embarrassed how to choose between his | 
correspondent Miss Waldegrave, and the former affiancée of 

Clithero, whom her aunt, now the wife of his own patron and 
friend Sarsfield, has brought to tender to his acceptance. Such 
is the unsatisfactory termination of a story where much forcible 
writing is employed in recording improbable adventures, and 
flying in the face of poetical justice. Good-natured readers will 
naturally ask, ‘‘ Why heap all the misery, and distraction, and 
despair, all the starvation, and sleep-walking, and cold, and 
bruises, and tomahawking, and drowning, on a character so noble 
and disinterested as Clithero is described to be? Why need he 
have attempted the life of his benefactress, when it was sufficient 
for the purposes of the story that he should have run away on 
the surmise that she had died of the shock of her brother’s 
death? Why (since, in spite of Corneille’s precedent, Clarice 
could not decently have received a ring from the hand which 
shot her father) make her Wiatte’s daughter rather than 
Lorimer’s? Why should the self-provoked death of a monster 
of villainy cause so much misery to several estimable persons 2” 
The answer of Brown, we apprehend, would have been that he 
intended to describe the operation of that latent madness ‘ which 
has method in it,” and which, while it is gradually developed by | 


particular exciting causes, has the power of imposing on 2 
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common observer .by a sort of instinctive sophistry. In this 
point of view, the tale cannot well end happily; and much 
credit is due to the phrenological skill with which the p 
from apparent sanity to raging delirium is described, and all the 
intermediate steps imperceptibly shaded into one another. Here, 
however, as in “ Wieland,” something is wanting; the catas- 
trophe is hard, naked, and abrupt, and we look in vain for that 
harmonious moral close which was so well understood by the 
ancients as a necessary component of a story, and which the 
mind of the reader as much requires as his ear expects the return 
to the key-note with which a solemn air has commenced, 
Towd’ areByn trode tpaypa.’ If there be any moral in the story, 
it is that the hallucinations of such men as the murderer Nichol- 
son may be traced to madness, and that a lunatic may cut a 
friend’s throat and imagine he is doing him a service ; all which 
we were convinced of before, Such things may be, and are; 
but they are just as fit subjects for a novel (unless softened and 
kept down with unusual skill) as an anatomical preparation is for 
a cabinet-painting. 

“Philip Stanley,” if it be deficient in the striking points 
of the last story, from which it has berrowed a good deal of its 


plot, is exempt also from its faults, and written in a less jaundiced 


spirit. The imitation, however, is very close, and hespeaks either 
great carelessness or poverty of invention on the part of the 
author. Both the heroes are indigent young men of merit, 
adopted and educated by highly-gifted travellers, who disappear 
suddenly, and return as the husbands of their firstloves, and prof- 


fering a rn ca — or niece to the acceptance of 
the happy ‘“ Bucolic Juvenal.” 


In both instances the former mistress is suddenly enriched by 
a large sum of money, left in the possession of a deceased and 
highly-meritorious brother, without a single memorandum from 
himself or any one else to designate the owner, who, in both 
cases, pera and succeeds in establishing his claim. In the 
case of Edgar Huntly, he is left in the way of being “ happy 
with either ;” in that of Philip Stanley, the point is vettled. at 
last, after mutual disclaimers on the part of the two ladies, who 
repel the unfortunate lover from one to the other like a shuttle- 
cock, till he fairly threatens to betake himself to the back-woods, 
and brings Clara, the real object of his choice, to satisfacto 
terms, confirmed by the following very natural and pretty letter : 


TO PHILIP STANLEY. 
“ New-York, May 19, | 


“* You are coming, my friend, I shall chide you, and thank you in 
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thi the same breath, for your haste. I hope you will incur no injury by a 


| journey at night. Knowing that you mean not to lay by, [am unable 
ul to go to bed. The air was blustering in the evening, and now, at 
it midnight, it blows a storm. It is not very cold, but a heavy rain is 
falling. I sit by my chamber fire, occupied in little else than listening 
to it; and my heart droops, or gains courage, according to the pauses 
or increases of the wind and rain. . . | 
‘** Would to Heaven thou hadst not this boisterous river to cross. 
It is said to be somewhat dangerous in a high wind. This is a land 
of evils; the transitions of the seasons are so quick, and into such 
extremes. How different from the pictures which our fancy drew in 
our native land ! 
_ “This wind and rain! how will you endure them in your crazy 
vehicle, thumping over rocks, and sinking into hollows? I wish you 
had not been in such haste ; twenty hours sooner or later would be. of 
no moment ; and this river—to cross it at any time, is full of danger— 
what must it be at night, and in a storm? Your adventurous spirit 
will never linger on the opposite shore till day dawns, and the wind 
has died away. 


** But well know I the dangers and toils of a midnight journey, in 
a stage-coach, inAmerica. ‘The roads are knee-deep in mire, winding 
through crags and pits, while the wheels groan and totter, and the 
curtains and roof admit the wet at a thousand seams. 
Ret ‘** It is three, and the day will soon come. How I long to see thee, 
ti my poor friend! Having once met, never, I promise thee, will we 
part more. This heart, with whose treasures thou art imperfectly 
acquainted, will pour all its sorrows and joys into thy honest bosom. 
My maturer age, and more cautious judgment, shall be counsellors 
and guides to thy inexperienced youth. While I love thee andcherish | 
thee as a wife, I shall assume some of the prerogatives of an elder | 
sister, and put my circumspection and forethought in the balance | 
against thy headlong confidence. ; 
** T revere thy genius and thy knowledge. With the improvements 
we of time, very far wilt thou surpass the humble Clara; but in moral 
) discernment, much art thou still deficient—here I claim to be more 
iti than equal ; but the difference shall not subsist long. Our modes of | 
aie judging and our maxims shall be the same; and this resemblance shall | 
i be purchased at the cost of all my patience, my skill, and my love. 
ia “Alas! this rain is heavy. The gale whistles more loudly than | 
ah ever. Would to heaven thou wast safely seated near me, at this quiet | 
fireside ! “ Ciara Howarp.” 


The elder and more homely lady, to whom Stanley had plighted 
his faith before he was old enough to know his own mind, con- 
| sents to accept a more warm and persevering lover, to whom she 
Pil. owes essential obligations, and thus all parties are made happy, 
: , after a struggle between love and duty, which is skilfully worked 
1 up throughout. The style and matter, however, in no place rises 
above that ordinary and matter-of-fact level which soon becomes 
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tedious without humour orincident to enliven it; and the reader. 


recurs to the vagaries of “Wieland” and “ Edgar Huntly’ with 
something more of satisfaction than before, remembering that, 
at least, it was impossible to’ ‘sleep over them. 

«Jane Talbot” is a work written in the same leve! style, and, like 
the last, more full of love and argument than of adventure. On 
the whole, it reminds us of one of those long interludes, directed 
“to be sung by a man and a woman,” “ first he, then she,” be- 
tween the acts of some old play, and ingeniously, but tediously, 
illustrative of some obsolete amatory dogma. It is, however, com- 
posed with great ability and knowledge of human nature ; and 
whether the characters be or be not intended to be held up to our: 
admiration, there is a truth and individuality about them which im-' 

ress their features stro sy on the recollection. The fair widow 

albot is not only nominally, but really, the principal personage in 
the story, as she undertakes most of the argument, and nearly all 
thelove-making. She is beautiful, save towards the end of the sto 
when hope deferred has brought a few wrinkles ; all-accomplished,’ 
except in the matter of writing ** compte” for comte ; ; and on 
the whole, a sort of graver wife’ of Bath, punctilious, exigeante, 
and declamatory as Pope’s Philomede about “ re bounds beyond 
which passion cannot produce rapture,’ by eats i. p 3,) “ the strong 
natural tie between the sexes,” (vol. i. p.2,) and the “ impetuosity 


and fervour,”’ (vol. i. p. 135,) which she looks for in vain ‘from ° 
lover who has had an overdose of it-—— | 


“as careful nurses 
Coddle their children, till they overlay them.” 


And with all this, she is what many people would calla warm-hearted, 

disinterested, and charming woman ; one of those Didonic person- 
ages, in fact, who would sacrifice the world for the man of herchoice, 
and then worry him to death with her whims and jealousies. (See 
the fracas which is nearly occasioned in the outset of the work by 
a bed-rid old washerwoman, to whom Colden, the lover, hadshown 
some kindness.) The poor man, overpowered by these Leap-year 


attentions, appears, during the a part of the work, to be 
tacitly exclaiming in the words of the song, 


Oh, this love, this love ! 
Of this love I’m weary !”” 


That under such circumstances Henry Colden should prove: va 


laggard in love is not to be wondered at. This indolence of 
character, however, extends itself farther; for when his. mistress 
proposes to marry him at the risk of disinheritance by their 
respective friends, he honestly tells her, that he has not the 


industry to get his living, either by his head or his hands. Yet 
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such.is the perverse skill of the author, that this pet-drone wins 
| upon us in the end as a very interesting and original character. , 
vai The embarras which constitutes the plot of the story, may be 
Se briefly stated. Mrs. Talbot, it appears, had, during the lifetime 
perl hy of her late husband, indulged a platanic affection for the youth 
tal in question, and expressed great astonishment that her husband, 
wilt a worthy man of a certain age, did not take him up as warmly as 
| herself. Miss Jessup, a young lady who has formerly made fre~ 
} quent and fruitless proposals of marriage to Mr, Talbot, (for Leap- 
: year seems the order of the day,) and whose good mother, though. 
ue she. keeps a man-servant, is too much occupied in knitting and 
ie selling worsted stockings to attend to her daughter's moral 


education, is brought on the stage for the purpose of making 
mischief ; and by the help of a little lying and forgery, succeeds 
it in widening the breach which Mrs. Taibot’s platonic folly had left 
| ypen, The character of the latter is blasted in the eyes of Mrs. 
| Fielder, her adopted mother, and of her husband; the latter 
tb dies in his error; and the courtship being resumed in a less 
ui equivocal shape, Mrs. Fielder naturally issues a veto, stating the 
hii reasons which she had hitherto kept a secret from our heroine, 
dae and menacing her with the penalty of disinheritance. The sus- 
} picions of this excellent woman are artfully contrived, so as to 
| extend themselves to the mind of the reader, whom the final dis-~ 
closure relieves from his puzzle, while it clears the character, and 
ensures the happiness of ihe parties. Henry Colden, after a 
voyage to Japan, by way of the North Pole, and interspersed 
with the usual proportion of shipwreck and hardship, arrives 
like ** the noble Sevinger’ in the ballad,. just in time to release 
the lady from a conditional half-promise which she has made to 
a very early adorer, and the tale ends to the satisfaction of all 
parties, exceptine poor ** Monsieur de Trop,” on whom no sup- 
| plementary fair one takes compassion. 
ob We cannot, on the whole, call this story immoral, and yet it 
oF leaves a certain twang on the intellectual palate like the soupcon 
reg: de l'ail, whose local habitation we cannot exactly detect in a 
ay dish. Like the rest of Brown’s works, it is deficient in humour | 
hes and variety ; and though evincing a deep knowledge of human 
nature, somewhat reminds us of beri fe description of “ the 
Hee fine and serious part of the ‘ Provoked Husband,’ ”’ omitting the 
Ci Wronghead episode, and acted by persons not conspicuous for 
worth or decency. 
In * Ormond,” again, we sip full of horrors. The tale is one 
of those attempts to invest a human being with omniscience and 
ubiquity, which are now grown rather too common. The cha- 
racter of the hero (if hero he can justly be styled) may, perhaps, 
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have suggested that of  Melmoth, the Wanderer,” who, however, 
has much less of the pure unmixed devil in his composition, 
Ormond is described as unperyious to any thing like h 
feeling, for which he substitutes the maxims of some coal bidaeied 
satanic code of his own invention; and endued with. powers 
almost equal.to his namesake Black Ormond, the ancestor of the 
lady of Llangollen, who, as the Irish legend says, 
* could stretch one leg, without moving: to the end of a gallery 
of a hundred f adie 
The circumstances which introduce him on. the stage areas 
follows :——-Mr. Dudley, a dilettante and elegant. idler, following 
the medical mr in New York, intrusis the managemc ¢ 
of his affairs to Craig, a 
hie rty, On this, he removes 
© Philadel ia, where he drudges for a scanty subsistence as a 
-. admirable conduct and exertions of his daughter 
P+ veel are feelingly described as if by a young friend, who is 
made the imaginary narrator of her story ; and the petty domestic 
details so important to the poor, acquire, in the hands, of the 
author, (who, we fear, had cause to understand them too well, 
a dignity which it is very difficult to impart. There is m 


in the following description of 
ties :-— 


“ He was subject to command, and had his portion Of- daily drudgery 
allotted to him, to be pérformed for a pittance no more than would 
buy the bread which he daily consumed. The task assigned him was 
technical and formal. He was perpetually encumbered with the rub- 
bish of law, and waded with laborious steps through its endless tau- 


- tologies, its impertinent circuities, its lying assertions, and hateful 


artifices. Nothing occurred to relieve or diversify the scene. It was 
one tedious round of scrawling and jargon; a tissue made up of the 
shreds and remnants of barbarous antiquity, polluted with the rust of 


ages, and patched by the stupidity of modern workmen into new. 


deformity.” —pp. 35, 36. 


_ In addition to other evils, he becomes blind from a dail? 
and the maintenance. of the family entirely devolves upon Con- 
stance. The yellow fever, memorable for its frightful ravages, 
breaks:out:at this time in Philadelphia, and the distress and alarm 
of the father and daughter are worked up to the highest pitch 
towards the conclucion of the first volume, than which n 
can be more powerfully written. The details of this plague; (for 
it was nothing less,) are given with an appalling fidelity, which 
both an eye-witness and a sufferer from its eflects, The 
cessation of the fever brings no relief to Constance and her father, 


till the latter, by accident, discovers Craig, the author of theis 


a specious adventurer, who embezzles. ail 
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calamities, resident at the house of Ormond. From hence he 
flies, after vain attempts to cover his former impostures by fresh 
ones ; and the attention of Ormond is dr-wn to Constance by her 
resolute conduct in unmasking his false friend. Now begins the 
disagreeable part of the work, with a long and elaborate description 
of Ormond’s character. “He is, we understand, a ‘modern illumi- 
nato connected with reforming societies, a great despiser of the 
world in general, addicted to romping with his sraibicile and 
sweeping his own chimnies, and to crown all, a seducer. To the 
victim of his arts, he recommends Constance as a seamstress, 
having first provided for her immediate necessities. Constance, 
hot suspecting the present character of Helena, recognises her as 
an old friend ; and on learning afterwards the trath, employs her 
influence to persuade Ormond to marry the poor girl. Ormond, 
in love with his monitress, comes to a rupture with Helena, who 
puts an end to her life, after despatching him one of those natural 
and feeling letters in which the author so much excels, and which 
he has the art of making so characteristically feminine. The 
brutal callousness of Ormond, under this appeal, convinces the 
reader that his character and fate must be both black; and an 
intimation is soon given of the course of crime and daring which 
he had run while.a youthful volunteer in the Russian army. 


“ A youth of eighteen, a volunteer in a Russian army, encamped in 
Bessarabia, made prey of a Tartar girl, found in the field of a recent 
battle: conducting her to his quarters, he met a friend, who, on sortie 
pretence, claimed the victim: from angry words they betook them- 
selves to swords. A combat ensued, in which the first claimant ran 
his antagonist through the body. He then bore his prize unmolested 
away, and having exercised brutality of one kind upon the helpless 
victim, stabbed her to the heart, as an offering to the manes of Sarse- 
field, the friend whom he had slain. Next morning, willing more 
signally to expiate his guilt, he rushed alone upon a troop of ‘Turkish 
foragers, and brought away five heads, ‘suspended by their gory locks 
to his horse’s mane. These he cast upon the grave of Sarsefield, and 
conceived himself fully to have expiated yesterday's offence. In 
reward for his prowess, the general gave him a commission in the ~ 
Cossack troops. This youth was Ormond ; and such is a specimen'of 
his exploits, during a military career of eight years, ) ina warfare the 
most savage and implacable, and 
and wanton, which history records. With passions and habits like 
impatience.’’—pp. 151, 152. | 

Constance and her father, to whom Helena had bequeathed her 
house and ey presee by Ormond, are tempted to travel 
in order to avoid the artifices and importunities of the latter, who 


procures Dudley to be privately murdered, in order to forward his 
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dishonourable purposes ; kills, with his own hand, his tool Craig, 
whom he drags into Constance’s presence as a sort of expiation, 
and attempts to justify his conduct to her in the ae very 
novel style of 


“* Cause! replied he, with, impetuous accents ; resentment ! None. 
My motive was benevolent : deed conferred a benefit. I gave him 
sight and, took away his life, m motives equally wise. Know you 
not that Ormond was fool enough to set value on the affections of a 
woman? ‘These were sought with preposterous anxiety and endless 
labour. Among other facilitators of his purpose he summoned grati- 
tude to his aid. ‘To snatch you from poverty, to regtore his sight ” 
your father, were expected to operate as incentives to love.. 

“** But here I was the dupe of error. A thousand prejudices stood. in 

my way. ‘These, provided our intercourse was not obstructed, I 
hoped to subdue. The rage of innovation seized your father; this, 
blended with a mortal antipathy to me, made him labour to seduce 
you from the bosom of your peaceful country; to make you enter on 
a boisterous sea ; to visit lands where all is havock and hostility ; to 
snatch you from the influence of my arguments. . 
_ “© This new obstacle I was bound to remove, While revolving the 
means, chance and his evil destiny threw Craig in my way. I soon 
convinced him that his reputation and his life were in my hands. His 
retention of these depended upon my will; on the performance of 
conditions which I prescribed. 

_“* My happiness and yours depended on your concurrence with my 
wishes. Your father’s life was an obstacle to your concurrence. For 
killing him, therefore, I may claim your gratitude. His death was a 
due and disinterested offering at the altar of your felicity and mine. 

““*My deed was not injurious to him. At his age, death, whose 
coming at some period is inevitable, could not be distant. To make 
it unforeseen and brief, and void of pain; to preclude the torments of 
a lingering malady, a slow and visible descent to the grave was the 
dictates of beneficence. But of what value was a continuance of his 
life? Either you would have gone with him to Europe, or have 
staid at home with me. In the first case, his life would have been 
rapidly consumed by perils and cares. In the second, separation 
from you, and union with me, a being so detestable, would one 
have poisoned his existence. 

“** Craig’s cowardice and crimes made him a pliant and commedious 
tool. I pointed out the way. The unsuspected door which led into 
the closet of your father’s chamber was made by my direction during 
the jife of Helena. By this avenue I was wont to post myself, where 
all your conversations could be overheard. By this avenue an 
entrance and retreat were afforded to the agent of my newest pu 

“* Fool that I was! I solaced myself with the belief that all impedi-. 
ments were now smoothed, when a new enemy appeared : my folly 
lasted as long as my hope. I saw that to gain. your affections, fo 
fied by antiquated scruples, and oe to the ima of this. 
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new monitor, was impossible. It is not my way to toil after that 


which is beyond my reach, If the greater good be inaccessible I 
learn to be contented with the less. 


“«*T have served you with successless sedulity, I have set an engine 
in act to obliterate an obstacle to your felicity and lay your father at 
rest. Under my guidance this engine was productive only of good. 
Governed by itself or by another it will only work you harm. I have, 
therefore, hastened to destroy it. Lo! it is now before you motion- 
less and impotent, : 

***For this complexity of benefit I look for no reward. I am not 
tired of well-doing. Having ceased to labour for an unattainable 
good, I have come hither to possess myself of all that I now crave, 
and by the same deed to afford you an illustrious opportunity to sigs 
nalize your wisdom and your fortitude.’ ”’—p. 187-191. | 


_ In trying the experiment he is slain by Constance, who em- 
loys her penknife with more wisdom than it was poor Clarissa 
Sakae intention to do; and so ends this strange and un- 
pleasant story, which, possessing many striking points, is yet 
impregnated with the same twang to which we before alluded. 
We have already expressed our opinion of the first volume, 
throughout which the conduct of Constance is in every point 
unexceptionable and beautiful. We are afterwards to learn that 
she quietly appropriates the wages of another’s prostitution, 
while exposed to the addresses of the original giver, and that she 
is destitute of religious feeling. 
Both these traits are unnecessarily thrown in, and both we 
think unnatural and inconsistent with such a character as Con- 
stance Dudley is described to be. hl 


There is a heavy episode, quite as unnecessary, containing the 


self-told history of Ormond’s sister, a lady of a party-coloured 


breed, between Greek and Sclavonian, who shall speak for 
herself :— 


** Tf thou wert with me at Paris, I could show thee a fusil of two 
barrels, which is precious beyond any other relique, merely because 


it enabled me to kill thirteen officers at Jemappe. Two of these were _ 


emigrant nobles, whom I knew and loved before the revolution, but 
the cause they had since espoused cancelled their claims to mercy.’ 

* What,’ said the startled Constance, ‘have you fought in the 
ranks?’ 

*«* Certainly ; hundreds of my sex have done the same. Some were 
impelled by the enthusiasm of love, and some by a mere passion for 
war; some by the contagion of example, and some, with whom I 
myself must be ranked, by a generous devotion to liberty, .Bruns- 
wick and Saxe Cobourg had to contend with whole regiments of 


women. Regiments they would have formed, if they had been col- 
lected into separate bodies. 
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‘ «*T will tell thee a secret. Thou wouldst never have seen Marti: 
nette de Beauvais if Brunswick had deferred one day longer his orders 
for retreating into Germany.’ 
How so ?? 

‘«« ¢ She would have died by her own hand.’ 

“«* What could lead to such an outrage ?’ 

*** The love of liberty.’ 

Me s I cannot comprehend how that love should prompt you to 
suicide. 

“* Twill tell thee. The plan was formed and could not miscarry, 
A woman was to play the part of a banished royalist; was to repair 
to the Prussian camp, and to gain admission to the general. This 
would have easily been granted to a female and an ex-noble. There 
she was to assassinate the enemy of her country, and to attest her 
magnanimity by slaughtering herself. I was weak enough to regret 
the ignominous retreat of the Prussians, because it precluded 
necessity of such a sacrifice.’ 29-31. 


_ We gladly pass from revolutionary fanatics and cold-blooded 
demi-devils, and all such incarnations of the evil principle, to “Ar- 
thur Mervyn,” decidedly the best written of Brown’s novels, and 
that in which our approbation meets with the least of drawback, 
The idea of this tale is obviously taken from “ Caleb Williams,” 
on which, however, it is a great improvement, so far as regards the 
character of the hero. In both cases, a young and inexperienced 
person is represented as drawn into the vortex ofa mysterious 
patron, who becomes to him a sort of evil genius or archimage ; 
and placed in one of those pressing conjunctures which do the 
work of years in forming the character, or crush it irrecoverably. 
Caleb Williams, however, except in physical powers, is but a 
poor passive sufferer compared to Mervyn, who breaks like a 
strong insect through cobwebs intended to hold gnats. Destitute 
of friends and resources, and even of good health and bodily 
strength, a simple untaught youth, and as he quaintly expresses 
it, “a barn-door simp eton, a plough-tail, kitchen-hearth, 
turnip-hoeing novice,” — the decision and strength of his 
character, and the probity of his principles, carry him through 
every difficulty, and give him the ascendency oyer those who ap- 
peamne at first to control his fate. The character is somewhat 
ormed on the basis of Ormond, whom Mervyn resembles in _ his 
contempt for mane forms and prejudices, his original turn of 
thinking, and complete civil courage ; improved, however, by the 
rectitude and benevolence which the other wants. The leading 
feature in his mental constitution is a fearless quixotism of pur- 
pose, which thinks only of the good to be done, and never of the 
Obstacles in the way of doing it; a feeling allied to that with 
which a volunteer head the — hope, and which often 
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strikes out the surest road to brilliant success. With nothing to 
second him but singleness of heart and purpose, he goes directly 
to his mark, and in most instances succeeds in succouring the 
victims of his employer’s villany, and repairing its effects. In 
| his first introduction to the friendly physician, there is a perfect 
disregard of self, which continues. throughout, and finally, is the 
Hi means of establishing him, unsuspected by himself, in the 
14 affections of the woman who has become necessary to his happi- 
} . ness. Why she should be a Jewess, and six years older than 
3 himself, we will not undertake to find reasons, more particularly 
‘i as we think poor Eliza Hadwin, the slighted nymph, deserved a 
| , somewhat better fate. No blame, however, can be attributed to 


Mervyn for the mistake into which she falls, or for her over- 
wrought sensibilities, for which the author, with his usual care- 
| lessness, provides no object at the conclusion. The scene be- 
Tip tween her uncle and Mervyn is most dexterously worked ap, so as 
ef to show the temper, firmness, and address of the latter, and extort 


ain, unwilling compliments from the savage old publican. We should 


be inclined to remark, that sleep-walking and the yellow fever 
were the stock articles in the author’s common-place book, were 
| it not that, in the present instance, only one slight touch of the 


ut former is given, and many new and striking features introduced 


into the account of the latter. We wish, however, that in such 
descriptions as the hospital scene, he had more attended to the 
difference drawn by ancient critics between the piteous and the 


disgusting, ( to ) 


** T have no perfect recollection of what passed, till my arrival at the 
hospital. My passions combined with my disease to make me frantic 
and wild. In a state like mine, the slightest motion could not be 
| endured without agony; what then must I have felt, scorched and 
dazzled by, the sun, sustained by hard boards, and borne for miles 
over a rugged pavement ? 

“IT cannot make you comprehend the anguish of my feelings :— 


to be disjointed, and torn piece-meal by the rack, was a torment . 


| inexpressibly inferior to this. Nothing excites my wonder, but that I 


did not expire before the cart had moved three paces. 


‘i | “IT knew not how, or by whom I was moved from this vehicle ;— 


insensibility came at length to my relief. After a time I opened my 
eyes, and slowly gained some knowledge of my situation :—I lay upon 
a mattress, whose condition proved that a half-decayed corpse had 
recently been dragged from it. The room was large, but it was 
covered with beds like my own; between each there was scarcely the 
interval of three feet; each sustained a wretch, whose groans and 
distortions bespoke the desperateness of his condition. 

‘The atmosphere was loaded by mortal stenches. A vapour, suffo- 
cating and malignant, scarcely allowed me to breathe. No suitable 
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receptacle was provided for the evacuations produced by medicine or 
disease. My nearest neighbour was struggling with death; and my 


bed, casually extended, was moist with the detestable matter which 
had flowed from his stomach, 


“‘ You will scarcely believe that, in this scene of horrors, the sound 
of laughter should be overheard. While the upper rooms of this 
building are filled with the sick and the dying. the lower apartments 
are the scene of carousals and mirth. The wretches who are hired, 
at enormous wages, to tend the sick, and convey away the dead, 
neglect their duty, and consume the cordials, which are provided for 
the patients, in debauchery and riot. 

‘* A female visage, bloated with malignity and drunkenness, occa- 
sionally lookedin: dying eyes were cast upon her, invoking the boon, 
perhaps, of a drop of cold water; or her assistance to change a 
posture, which compelled him to behold the ghastly writhings or 
deathful smile of his neighbour. 


“‘ The visitant had left the banquet for a moment, only to see who 
was dead. If she entered the room, blinking eyes and reeling steps 
showed her to be totally unqualified for ministering the aid that was 
needed.—Presently she disappeared, and others ascended the stair- 
case; a coffin was denosited at the door—the wretch, whose heart 
still quivered, was seized by rude hands, and dragged along the floor 
into the passage.”—p. 37-39. 


Other situations abound, as striking and not so revolting; 
particularly the entombment of the unfortunate Watson, and 
the state of horror and stupor in which his unwilling murderer is 
found by Mervyn. Nor ought we to forget the moral discrimina- 
tion with which the character of Welbeck, the master-villain, is 
handled. Instead of an unrelenting demon like Ormond, with- 
out even that compunction for the fate of his associates in guilt 
and daring, which enters into Milton’s Satan, Welbeck is repre- 
sented as a warning instance of a man not naturally malevolent, 
yet driven to every crime by the love of ease and self-indulgence, 
and visited by just enough of shuddering compunction to torment 
without reforming him. as 

We cannot see the necessity of the coarse little episode about 
Betty Lawrence, respecting which Arthur explains himself so 
awkwardly. And generally it may be inci of Brown, that 
the wish to appear as it were an eye-witness of the actions of his 
characters has led him into many details, which, while they 
give a circumstantial air to the narrative, are quite irrelevant to 
the main bent of those characters, or the moral and interest of 
the story. Had he bestowed half the trouble on making conclu- 
sions to his tales, which he threw away upon trivial traits and 
descriptions, the whole would have been more perfect, and his 
readers better satisfied. Perhaps, however, most of his faults 
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were those of the time, country, and class of society in which he 
lived, and of the circumstances of neglect and depression under 
which he died. Unhappy himself, he seldom cared about 
making a generally happy conclusion to his works of fiction : 
which no doubt were usually hurried to the press “ unappointed 
and unanpealed.” Poor and destitute in a country where the 
aristocracy of wealth predominates, he could have hardly pos- 
sessed those means of introduction to the higher classes of 
society, which would haye taught him to correct and soften 
down coarsenesses which after all less frequently occur than 
might have been expected. And accustomed as he was (we 
speak it more in sorrow than jest) to drudge in the spinning- 
jenny of a magazine, he naturally acquired the habit of leavin 

ong threads in his woof, which were to be taken up and 
2 at some more convenient opportunity which never occurred. 

e particularly allude to several unexplained mysteries, and 
rough sketches of character, which he obviously intended to 
develope more fully, Carwin, we believe, figures in another 
story, but as to Colville, a tame wandering Jew of the same 
stamp, we are left in doubt whether he is to be identified with 
Welbeck, or taken up at some future time; and an equal uncer- 
tainty exists whether Watson was ever intended to be brought 
again to life, or not. But these are slight flaws in the general 
texture of Brown’s works, whose merit, as well as their date, will 
establish him as the founder of the romantic school of American 
literature. In the power of impressing vividly on the reader’s 
mind whatever he chooses to describe, and in the almost intui- 
tive knowledge of the female heart, in all its tenderness and 
devotion, its doubts and jealousies, und its April smiles and tears, 
he probably never will be excelled. Peace to his ashes! We 
fear that as countrymen of Otway and Chatterton, we have no 
right to censure the neglect which is said to have broken his — 
spirit, and brought him to his grave in the prime of life, And 
now for a very clever and opinionated man, who has evidently 
formed his style on that of Brown in his wildest vagaries, and 
with whom we have a heavy reckoning on the score of his first 
production, Logan.” 

What Fuseli said of the difference between Opie and himself 
very much explains that between the works of Brown and Neal, 
‘If you want an inveterate likeness of human nature,” said the 
fiery, talented, wilful old Switzer, ** you must go to Jack Opie ; 
peri ie want to see what never was and never can be in human 
nature, come to me.” And, in fact, no man ever could paint a 
ghost, witch, or devil, like him; the mistake was in sometimes 


galling his mad visions human, Thus also, the characters 
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described in Brown are downright men and women, whom, with 
all their weaknesses and eccentricities, we are almost sure we 
know or have known. Neal’s dramatis persone are for the most 
part stalking rig spectres with glaring eye-balls and inflated 
nostrils, towering above the common height, and exhibiting the 
play of their muscles and veins through their clothes in the most 
trivial action; atrocious two-le nightmares, such as might 
have been engendered in the brains of Edgar Huntly, if he had 
washed down his raw panther collop with new Yankee rum, and 
slept in the reeking skin. We might compare this author toa 
hundred exemplifications of sorely abused power: to the Sicilian 
prince mentioned by Kelly and Brydone, who employed the 
powers of excellent sculptors in horning and tailing his own 
outrageous chimeras; or if he prefers it, to one of his own 
South American wild horses as described in “ Logan,” ramping and 
snorting in the consciousness of his own strength, scorning the 
trammels of probability, and trampling common sense under 
foot. All this is very well on the basis of “every man his own 
reader, admirer, and critic ;’ but Mr, Neal comes bridled and 
saddled to the public of his own accord, exclaiming in his motto, 
‘Hear me, for I will speak,” and therefore must not kick up 
his heels at the world’s opinion. His able article on American 
writers, in * Blackwood’s Magazine,” as well as much in his 
novels, shows him to be well worth the trouble of breaking in ; 
and since, tojudge from the conclusion of ‘* Logan,” he is so jealous 
of English criticism, we will content ourselves with a matter-of- 
fact abstract of the said novel, the first of his works, and thus 
let him review himself. 

Logan is styled “a family history,” and written under the 
imaginary character of a descendant of the family, dying of want. 
and neglect in England, We had expected from its title that it 
would have been a narrative of the dangers and exploits of the 
brave old Indian Wallace, so well known by his specimen of 
untutored eloquence. This, however, is not the case; the 
Logan, like the M‘Callum-More, is an hereditary title, as it 
appears, and in the present instance most undeservedly conferred 
upon a renegade felon from England, whose exact rank and 
designation in the latter country we cannot accurately make out. 
He is, we are told in vol. iii. p. 169, George Clarence, of Salis- 
bury, son of the last Cumberland, and father (vol. iii. p. 170) to 
‘‘Harold of Salisbury, and Caroline of Salisbury, Cumberland 
being the family name, to be worn or not at pleasure.’ We 
are at a loss to discover whether the family were noble, gentle, 
or of the blood royal; perhaps the Princess Olive of Cumberland 
is a scion of the stock. Be that as it may, they mostly inherit 
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the happy temper of mind which drove their sire into the back 
woods of America.” 


“He was a savage and untractable man, related, I remember to 
have heard in my youth, to a noble family in his native land; one 
who, having run and rioted through every excess of indulgerice, had, 
at last, turned his back for ever upon the old world, and embarked 
for America. How didhe this? With what spirit? Not, I am sure, 
with that of the young adventurer, braving death and terror in their 
very hiding-places, the chambers of the ocean—seeing cities under 
the wave, and diamonds studding the brown cliffs that he is approach- 
ing. No, oh no !—nothing of this; but with the cold, deadly, unfor- 
giving misanthropy of one, who, leaving all on earth that should bind 
him to it, turns in mockery of them that weep and shiver, as their 
heart-strings are tugged at, and shakes off the dust from his feet in 
scornful testimony against them, snapping asunder every tie of sym- 
pathy and affection—every filament of brotherhood or love—every 
chord of judgment, habit, or feeling—bruising with an iron hand, and 
breaking, as in derision, with profaning levity, the youngest and 
greenest tendrils of the heart, alike with the sinuous and gnarled 
roots of our toughest and most protracted habitudes—trampling on 
them all—scorning them all—scattering them all, without shame or 
remorse, yea, without emotion ! > 

‘“* Such was the father ; a savage before he left the palaces of white 
men. But he was a great savage. He hada desperate but sublime 
ambition. He was full of the fiery element, that rises in the arteries 
like mercury in a thermometer, at the approach of greatness. His 
whole nature was heroic—but it was the nature of him who thundered 
against the battlements of heaven.. He came to the colonies in com- 
pany with white men, solely because he could not man and navigate a 
ship over the broad Atlantic, with his own individual and solitary 
spirit. But the first moment he landed—the first moment that he 
touched the shores of the Western world, he abjured them all; he 
turned upon them convulsively, and cursed them all in the bitterness 
of his heart—his name, and family, and kindred, and country—nay, 
his very religion did he curse, for that, he cried, even that. was a 
religion of blood. He disappeared. For years it was thought that 
he had perished, and he was almost forgotten; yet men would start 
at the mention of his name, and look hastily about them, before they 
ventured to repeat any of the innumerable and terrific stories that were 
told of him.”’—p. 15-17. 


His intention, it seems, is to exterminate or drive the Europeans 
across the Atlantic, and emancipate the red men, an idea also 
entertained by his son Harold, who is, we know not why, aban- 
doned in his infancy to seek his own fortune. At the beginning 
of the story he appears as a sort of Indian aide-de-camp to the 
governor of an English post, on whose privacy Logan the elder 
has intruded in his war-dress and mocassins, and frightened the 
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unfortunate veteran into a fit. The alarm is given ; Harold, having 
‘alliéd the soldiers who are running away en masse from their 
one unseen enemy, and restored the governor to his senses, 


thus gives him an account of a mission which is never further 
explained :— 


“** Well, well,’ said the governor at last, after repeated attempts, 
all of which had failed—* Poor Harold! what have you done? how 
succeeded ?” 

“** Nothing, sir—nothing! was the reply; ‘nothing could be 
done. I have traversed the whole continent—I have been to the 
Western Ocean. ‘Tribe after tribe have I visited—nation after nation, 
whose existence is unknown even to the white traders. Oh, curse 
them—curse them all!’ 

***Do not curse them, Harold. Did you find him ?’ 

“*Find him! Can you ask me that question? Would you have 
seen me again, think you, ifI had not found him? Do you know me, 
governor? Find him! ay, ay,I didfind him! I found him where I 
wished. His children were about him! his wife—his little ones—his 
friends—many friends—and. they were all armed, from head to foot— 
and I, governor, I—I was—as I am now—unarmed—except with 
this!’ Saying this, he half plucked from his belt a blade discoloured 
and rusty—‘ And this—this very knife I drove up to the hilt into his 


heart—look here! this is his blood—and this—this is the blood of his 
oldest son.’ | 


“* His son?’ 


““*YVes, governor—but his oldest :—his youngest is unharmed.—It 
was his own fault. He withstood me; nay worse, the fool dared to 
lay his hand upon me, as I passed away. I bade him desist. He 
disobeyed, and I struck him to my feet. How I escaped, God only 
knows !—I am scarred and wounded from head to foot—see here !’ he 
lifted his black hair, and showed where a ball had shorn it, and razed 
his temple—*‘ and here !’—he tore open his bosom, and showed a 
gash that had penetrated his side—‘nor is this all,’ said he—*‘ they 
literally shot my panther skin from my shoulders—shot it to tatters as 
I ran. But it is over. I am avenged. I have kept my promise. 
No woman, no babe, no old man have I slain; but the murderer, the 
midnight murderer! By God! I can hear the blood rattling from his 
heart at this moment! And now! now I have done with thee for 
ever! The avenger of blood is weary! satiated! Thou weapon of 
wrath, away! away with thee, for ever!’ ”’—p. 99-101. 


So much for the introduction of the young hero, to whom 
(p. 63) the author has devoted a long eulogium as a being of the 
noblest sentiments; and whom he proves, in pp. 107, 108, to be only 
a genius. Harold next makes some inquiry as to the Indian who 
has caused all the alarm, and tenders his services as follows: 
“ Governor, what is his scalp worth to thee ? Wouldst not thou 
give thy right hand for it ? Speak, say the word, and thou shalt 
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have it.” : This offer the good old man declines; and after more 
consultation, the Lady E/vira, his young wife, enters; a game at 
romps, in which she is dreadfully shocked at her husband’s gettin 
a glimpse of her neck, is succeeded by a religious and mo 
dispute, in which she displays peculiar notions, Ag the song 
observes, 


** Hodge said ’twas vartue overmuch.”’ 


After seeing such a crowd of spectres as might well haunt him 
after what he had gone through, the pews attends a council 
of war, into which Logan breaks alone and unassisted, and 
intimidates him into his own terms. The latter is waylaid on his 
return by three Indian chiefs who had attended the council: and 
after killing two of them, is found by Harold dying of his wounds, 
and invoking his deceased Indian wife in Spanish. An explana- 
tion takes ace, and Harold finding that the wounded man is his 
rival in the affections of Loena, an Indian princess, offers him, 
since he cannot rise, a fair match at rough-and-tumble and stab- 
bing on the ground; which is not accepted for a good reason, 
Logan declares himself his father, and dies in his son’s arms, with 
the name of that son’s mistress on his lips. Harold flies back to 
the garrison, and interrupts the funeral honours of his father’s 
two antagonists ; a well-described battle with the Indians follows, 
the governor instantly espousing Harold’s private quarrel. The 
latter is severely wounded ; the old governor finds his wife nursing 
him too tesiderh ; a gentle hint gives the lady mortal offence, she 
shines her husband’s society, and advises Harold to depart to the 


wilderness. Here he outdoes the most thorough-going of Brown’s — 


heroes, seeing spectres by whole platoons, and actually fighting 
and killing a real Indian in his sleep: writes a tender letter to 
Elvira, receives a rebuff, and in revenge, after returning her 
Ariosto torn to pieces, breaks into the garrison, and violates her 
person. Here the author adds a note vituperative of poor Lu- 
cretia, and gives the preference to his own heroine, of whose 
subsequent conduet more anon. Harold returns to the woods 
stricken with some sort of remorse, and, by way of repentance, 
assists in the total extermination of an Indian tribe who have done 
him no wrong : then, after a metaphysical argument with an aged 
mani, who starts as it were out of the earth for the purpose, is 
found by his mistress Loena and her friendly savages, just in time 
to save oe from a panther, with whom he is in such close contact, 
that (see vol. ii. p. 65) ‘ their blood mingled and frothed 

ther, and smoked as in mortal strife yet.” Loena, wounded 
by the beast’s claws, is deposited on the same litter with her 


lover, whose strength scarcely returns, before he gratefully picks | 
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a jealous quarrel with her on her own couch; she tears off her 
bandages in desperation; and Harold, finding by good luck his 
own unbroken colt at the door of the wigwam, dashes up a 

recipice with her whole enraged tribe in pursuit of him, and on 
it road kills an English officer, his particular friend, whose 
motive for molesting him, or whose business on the spot, is not 
explained to the astonished reader. In the next chapter, “‘ apropos 
de bottes,” the imaginary narrator describes his own escape from 
a troop of wild horses in South America, which, whether in place 
or not, is magnificently handled. After passing some time ‘ toe 
to toe with peril,” (we quote the author's words,) Harold is 
retaken by Loena’s tribe, and reconciled to his princess.. Much 
conversation ensues, in which Loena displays cultivated powers of 
argument unysual in a young squaw. She succeeds also in con- 
vincing him that she never loved his father, and that the latter 
made an attempt to carry her off by force, but was wounded by her 
for his pains ; and bearing off in his hurry her attendant instead of 
herself, dashed the poor girl to pieces down a precipice on 
discovering his mistake, ‘* My heart,” says Harold, (vol ii. p. 130,) 


quakes like jelly at his name’”’——‘ but still he walks the earth,” 


hese rocks,” observes Loena, ‘“ would fall at the repetition of 
his deeds,”’—and here follows a notable summary of them ;-—~ 


* He faced the battle—he trampled the breath out of the wild beast 
he met, and tore asunder the jaws of the bear and the catamount; he 
swam torrents, forded rivers, galloped the inaccessible mountain, 
played his archery above the clouds, bathed himself over and over 
again, to drunkenness and delirium, in the blood of the white men; 
nay, of the red men too, in the unsparing bitterness of his wrath; a 
creature, born and baptized in hot gore, whose baby fingers dabbled in 
the reeking vitals of slain children; all this he did, merely—oh! how 
little he ‘knew of woman’s nature! the nature even of an Indian 
woman—merely to win Loena! He sought some creature of sublimity, 
some bosom upon which ambition himself might lay his throbbi 


head, wearied and aching with royalty—but he sought her in smoke 
and flame.”—pp, 130, 131. | 


A thought now striking the lovers, they set out on a ramble for 
Quebec, on a particularly fine day, without the least preparation, 
and live for three days on nothing, ‘‘ unrefreshed, unsustained, 
but by the thin, unsubstantial aliment of love alone—love, 
almighty love” —(vol. ii. p. 141.) 


“ But lips, tho’ blooming, must still be fed, 
And not ev’n love could live on flowers.” 


** Weary of plucking wild flowers,” as Mr. Neal most justly 
&'*rves, poor oe at length faints with hunger, and Harold, tg 
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a whom her wants and his own have never till that instant occurred, 
ae has the grace to shoot a wild pigeon, whose blood she sucks with 
t satisfaction. An old Indian, whom Harold has “ sprinkled 
with the smoking brains of his own child,” (p. 148, )comes up oppor- 
tunely, commanded, as he says, to escort them to Quebec by some 


mysterious man, “ whose dazzling eyes had terrified him, and 
whose great limbs were red with blood ;” (p. 145 ;) and discharges 


A ahh his mission in a forgiving spirit, more meritorious than common 
mod in a savage. Arrived at Quebec, they are much admired in their 
ays! Indian dresses, and domesticated without introduction or question 
7 Vr in the house of De Vaudreuil, the French governor. Like the 
4 ' hospitable Arab, who entertains before he interrogates, the latter, 


| as a family man, ventures at length to ask Harold, delicately, if 
seh Loena is his wife orsister. Harold answers, ‘“‘ Neither ;” and on 
| the poor Frenchman’s smiling, is about to cut his throat. The 
Ts real state of the case, however, is explained to the satisfaction of | 
; the countess and her daughters, and the count, as governor, | 
warmly approves of Harold’s scheme of reestablishing the 
dominion of the red men in America. Some previous education 
is necessary in Europe ; Harold proposes (p. 195) to swim the 
allie: Atlantic with his princess; but is persuaded at last that it will | 
Pi be more safe and decorous to leave her at Quebec, and embark | 
on shipboard. Having thrown a French officer over the heights 
of Abraham, for some rudeness to Loena, and communicated to her, 
as a parting douceur, his conduct to Elvira, the wayward Childe | 
: Harold commences his pilgrimage ; and as a parting salute, the | 
. author fires after him half a dozen bouncing chapter-mottos in 7 
four different languages, | : 


‘Ho! Enihi! bestertha enihi"’ 


aaa and the like, of a sort which he confesses, in the next chapter, p. | 
257, to be childish pedantry,’’ wishing “the devil may take ai 
those that delight in gabble and patchwork.” Harold is sea sick J 
more sublimely than man ever was before, and when recovered, 
hs makes the acquaintance of a solemn passenger who is feared and | 
\ obeyed by the captain and every one else, and who having reason | 
ye to think that his lost mistress is in the same vessel, leaps over- | 
board and disappears. Harold soon finds out that the cause of 
this escapade is the Lady Elvira, who (less implacable than the § 
| Roman matron whom Mr. Neal before abused) informs him that 
; the governor died aware of all, and left his property to the little 
te boy by her side, the offspring of the outrage. Harold lands, | 
ie delighted at once with his frank mistress, his little boy, the French 
uniform which Vaudreuil has given him from his own wardrobe, 
and a wild horse which he finds and breaks in the streets of | 
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London, to the admiration of the owner's chaplain, who thus 
introduces himself :— 


“ Well, faith if you ar’n’t a pleasant chap! here have I been telling 
you, over and over again, who I am, and what I am, and now you 
turn snap on a fellow, and snub him, damned genteely, I must say, 
with—‘ Who the devil are you?’ Sir, I'll tell you who I am—IJ’m. 


Sir Edward’s private chaplain, sir—I am so.’’—p. 124. 


Next he ascertains his own birth and parentage, and diecower 
that he has a brother Oscar, the early ae of Elvira, who once 
stabbed her, in the violence of his thrust, through a rival’s 
body ; very fond of pistol-shooting and abusing Shakspeare, and 
dictating to every man on every subject; and guilty once of 
knocking out his elderly friend and guardian’s eye at the commu- 
nion table. Having from time to time verified all these pleasant 
traits, Harold exclaims, (p. 89, vol. iv.,) ‘‘ Oh, my brother! would 
that [ resembled thee pi |”-Elvira’s child dies of the croup. 
“What shall we do now ?”’ says the lady, (p. 182.) They agree to 
return to America; from whence Haro d, after a tour among the 
Indians, returns and electrifies the House of Lords by an aaael 
in their favour ; finds Loena faithful, and is much puzzled between 
the two ladies, till his brother Oscar, the same mysterious stranger 
who had erewhile leapt overboard, appears to claim Elvira, and 
the partie quarrée repair, or pair off again to America, ‘‘ to swear 
>) acovenant with the Indian god ere the original Logan also 
| comes to life again, in the ice of “ The Evil Spirit of the 
Cliff,” and having shot his son Harold as his tenth victim, dies of 
grief on the spot. Oscar, Elvira, and Loena, the former being 
made aware of all that has passed, follow his example ; and thus 
ends the “‘ Family History,” the narrator informing us in the con- 
clusion, that he is dying too. We cannot positively aver, to use 
a favourite expression of Mr. Neal’s, that the tale “ makes the 
breath and blood rattle in our chests,” nor, to quote him — as 
speaking of himself in Blackwood, “ that he has pum fihtn- 
ing into us till we are out of breath ; ;” but, in plain nglish, 2 
are too much astounded to offer any comment save an opinion of 

a native American, which may throw some light on the original 
conception of this “ par nobile fratrum.” “ It is ani old remark,” 
saith the facetious Diedrich Knickerbocker, in his humorous his. | 
tory of New York, “ that persons of Indian mixture are half civi- 
lized, half savage, and half devil, a third half being expressly pro- 
vided for their particular convenience.” We might add, from our 
own observation, that emancipated, or wet Quakers, to which class 
Mr. Neal asserts himself to belong, often act as if the bottled 
fervour of some half dozen drab-coloured generations had at last 
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78 Eusebii Chronicon bipartitum. 
found vent in their persons. ‘The most dashing drivers, and the 
boldest foxhunters, are to be found among this class; and by 
rity of reasoning, it should appear that ‘‘Logan,” through whose 
four close printed volumes of sound and fury, few but ourselves 
will have the patience to wade, is the first mad ebullition of a 
young Quaker, broken loose over the wide savannahs of imagina~ 
tion. His ‘‘ Seventy Six,” and “ Brother Jonathan,” though not 
exempt from the faults of “« Logan,” approach much more nearly 
to the language of common sense, and better deserve to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Mr. Cooper’s delightful series 
of novels, conjointly with which it is our purpose to notice them 
ere long. 


Art. IV.—Eusebii Pamphili, Cesariensis Episcopi, Chronicon 
bipartitum, nunc primum ex Armeniaco Textu in Latinum 
conversum, adnotationibus auctum, Grecis Fragmentis erorna- 
tum, Opera P. Jo. Baptiste Aucher, Ancyrant, Monachi Ar- 
meni, et Doctoris Mechitariste. Venetiis, 1818. 2vols. 4to. 


Tue chronologer, as he travels through the history of the 
human race, is like the tourist, who passes rapidly through an 
interesting country. Both are compelled to make selections 
from the multitude of objects which surround them, The one 
commits to his note-book short and hasty memorials of the 
principal works of art and nature; the other fixes his attention 
on certain important events, ascertains their respective dates, 
and arranges them in due order on his The tourist, how- 
ever, possesses this advantage, that he may embellish his narra- 
tive, whenever he gives it to the public ; while the chronologer is 
confined, by the very nature of his task, to scanty and unsatis- 
factory notices. On this account, the labours of the latter offer 
few attractions to the general reader; but their value is soon 
discovered and appreciated by the historical student. Without 
their aid it would be impossible to trace the succession of kings 
and dynasties, the progress of civilisation and improvement, or 
the coeval or consecutive existence of states and empires. Take 
away chronology, and you reduce history to a rudis indigestaque 
moles, to a chaotic mass of facts without cause, without arrange- 
ment, and without connection. 

If we except the Jewish scriptures, it is plain that the annals 
of every ancient people must be defective and uncertain. At 
first, the memory of events and of their dates was transmitted by 
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Eusebii Chronicon bipartitum. 49 
oral tradition: after the invention of writing the national tradi- 
tions, in which a small portion of truth was usually worked up 


with an immense mass of fable, were collected and preserved in 
the archives of the temples ; and from these impure sources was 


derived the whole of the information, which the more early 


writers have bequeathed to posterity. It was to the treacherous 
authority of the hieratic books that Berosus trusted, when he 
compiled the annals of the Assyrians ; Manetho, when he col- 
lected those of Egypt; Acusilius, when he wrote those of 
Greece. However, the composition of national, led to that of 
more general history: and in a short time the comparison be- 
tween the annals of different empires suggested the construction 
of chronographic canons. If we may believe Polybius, (Lv. 
Kec the merit of this improvement was due to Ephorus, who 
ived about three hundred and fifty years before the christian era: 
but the title of “‘ the great father of chronology,” has been gene- 
rally bestowed on Eratosthenes, the celebrated librarian of 
Alexandria under Ptolemy Evergetes. The canons of Eratos- 
thenes were admitted, and improved by succeeding writers among 
the pagans: they were adapted to the testimony of the Hebrew 
scriptures by Josephus and Justus among the Jews, and by 
Tatian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Africanus, and Eusebius, among 
the Christians, It is to a work by the latter on this very 
subject—a work long lost and lately recovered—that we wish in 
the present article to direct the attention of our readers. — * 
usebius Pamphilus, Bishop of Cesarea, holds a distinguished 
place im ecclesiastical history. His literary superiority was 
admitted by his contemporaries ; and their award has been con- 
firmed by the judgment of posterity, There have, indeed, been 
writers who point to certain stayns in his character; who 
describe him as a venal and time-serving prelate; and who 
censure the suspicious ambiguity of his language on the subject 
of the Arian controversy. But jn respect of his merit as a 
scholar, all are agreed. His various talents, his deep research, 
his indefatigable industry, have been acknowledged by the cri- 
tics of every succeeding age, and of every religious denomination. 
It was the lot of Eusebius to live at the commencement of 
the fourth century, at the very time when Christianity, having 
survived the efforts of the persecutors, had become, by the con- 
version of Constantine, the dominant religion in the empire. 
But its superiority did not subdue, it seemed rather to stimulate 
the zeal of its adversaries. Deprived of the sword, they had 
recourse to the pen: and, availing themselves of the light which 
had been diffused by the gospel, they purged the profession of 
paganism of the most revolting among its doctrines and prac- 
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tices, while they assailed the faith and worship of the:Christians 


with every argument which their ingenuity could devise. Among 
these ments were two, addressed rather to the passions than. 
to the judgment of their readers. Christianity, they maintained, 
was a religion of yesterday: would any reasonable man adopt 
it in preference to a form of worship consecrated by the wisdom, 
and confirmed by the practice of antiquity? It was moreover. 
the invention of Jewish fanatics: would Greeks and Romans 
condescend to learn from so barbarous and contemptible a 
ple? Eusebius deemed it a duty to oppose himself to these 
adversaries. His intimate acquaintance with profane as well as 
sacred literature qualified him for the task, ahd the result of his 
labour was given to the public in two works, of the preparation 
and demonstration of the gospel—rijs 
and tis ebayyehixis dwodeiEews, In these, to repel the charge of 
novelty, he maintained that the l scheme _ was only a de- 
velopement and improvement of the law established by Moses, 
through whom, and the patriarchs before him, it remounted to 
the very origin of man; while, on the contrary, the gods of 
nism were men, who had lived at a more recent period, and 
were indebted for their deification to the ignorance and superstition 
of their votaries : and, to raise the first christian teachers in the 
estimation of his readers, he argued that the Jews had been the 
favourite people of God, that their sacred books were better 
deserving of credit than the records of any other ancient nation, 
and that their prophets had foretold the coming and death of 
a redeemer, A the establishment and general diffusion of his 
doctrine. 
During the composition of these treatises, he found it neces- 
sary to ascertain the date of the birth of Abraham, with the 
corresponding year in the Grecian and Assyrian annals: and the, 
result of the inquiry suggested to him the idea of compiling a 
new and enla system of chronology. It was divided into, 
two parts. The first, which he called his ravtodarqv ictopiav, 
consisted of copious extracts from the most celebrated among 
the ancient writers of every nation, and formed the basis on 
which, in the second part, he constructed his xpom«ots xavovas, 
or chronological tables. The work was received with the loud- 
est applause by his contemporaries, and before the close of the 
century was translated into Latin for the benefit of the western, 


Christians by the pen of St. Jerome. From that period it con-' 
tinued long to be consulted and quoted as an authority by the 


writers in each language ; and, if we may believe Scaliger, was 
fully entitled to the celebrity which it ip bea for there was no’ 
work on the subject of chronography, either in Greek or Latin’ 
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literature, which could .be put in; competition with it... ‘Nihil . 
neque.Grecum neque Latinum in doctrina temporum, habemus,. 
quod cum eo libro conferri possit.’’—Scalig, Proleg. in, Chron. 
might have been, that a sO highly prized, and 
generally studied by the writers. of the lower ages, would haye_ 
ieaaied to us in common with, the other productions of the 
same author. But there. is. reason to believe; that, the original 
text.of Eusebius is irretrievably lost : for though many, searches. 
were made.during the two last centuries, in the libraries. both, of | 
the East, and West, not a single cop y has_ been, hitherto discos. 
vered., The version of Jerome, in A still exists: but it can-— 
not supply, the place of the original for two reasons. , First, It 
contains only the second part,, or the. chronological tables. 
Secondly, It is not even a faithful version of that part. Jerome, in 
his preface, informs us, that he had taken on bimeelt. the duty of 
po as well as translator, and had inserted numerous addi- | 
tions with the view of rendering the work more interesting to 
the Latin Christians.*. Now the liberties which he .took..with 
Eusebius, his transcribers have taken with him; at the nt. 
day there exist not two. manuscript Copies which resemble 
other, and it. is impossible to distinguish the text of the author 
from the additions of the translator, or the additions of the 
translator from the interpolations of succeeding writers.t . Sca- 
liger, howeyer, with the full knowledge of all. these particulars, 7 
did not despair of recovering the original work. For that pur- 
pose he consulted with the most praiseworthy diligence all the | 
Greek chronologists and historians, who wrote after the Bishop - 
of Caesarea; extracted from their works every passage whi oh 
they stated, or which he supposed, to have been taken from the 
pages of Eusebius, translated other passages from the Latin 
version of Jerome, added a few improvements of his: own, and 
then, having arranged his materials in order, produced a work, 
which he persuaded himself to be a correct representation of the. 
Greek text, that had so long been lost. . Never perhaps did. the. 
infallibility of criticism display itself with more barefaced impu-_ 
dence, . The modest title ra owfcneva did not satisfy 
his pride : at the head of each page the eyes of the reader were, 
greeted with EdecBiou X Xporuy v mpwHTos, as if he 


. Sciendum est, me et inte jet et scriptoris ex parte officio usum ; quia et g Bem 
expressi, et non mihi intermissa videbantur, adjeci, in Romana’ 
marime historia, quam ujus conditor libri, non tam ignorasse, utpote erti+ 


tG 
reece scribens, parum suis necessariam perstrinxisse, mihi 


+> Natlus liber tot mendorum monstris deformatus, tot vitiis obrutus, tan | 
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were perusing the identical text of the Greek chronographer. 
By Causobon and others the pretensions of Scaliger were- fully 
admitted; but most of the learned refused to become the du 

of his arrogance, and would allow him no other merit than that 
of having collected and strung together a great number of [| 
genuine, spurious, and doubtful passages. 

The failure of Scaliger enhances the value of the dis 
which we have now to announce. The work of Eusebius has at 


last been recovered, not indeed in the Greek language, but in an 


almost entire, and, as far as it is possible to judge, a faithful 
version. It was contained in an Armenian manuscript found in 
Jerusalem by Isaac, the vicar of the Armenian patriarch, a little 
before the close of the last century, and afterwards deposited by 
him in the library of the Armenian seminary in Constantinople, 
The monks of the isle of St. Lazarus, near Venice, have long 
been distinguished by the industry and success with which they 
have cultivated the antiquities and literature of their country. 
Their curiosity was awakened by the fame of this discovery ; they 
requested a copy; suspicious of its fidelity they procured a 
second ; and, in 1802, they sent Aucher of Ancyra, one of the 
fraternity, to Constantinople. During the seven years that he 
resided in the Turkish capital, he had numerous opportunities of 
correcting the two copies by the original, and o vst heey Bn: 

the age and authenticity of the Armenian manuscript. With [| 
respect to its age, its appearance bore testimony to its antiquity, 
and the form of the diate resembled that which is psiowds 
have been in use in the twelfth century. From the impression of 
a seal on one of the pages, it seems to have belonged to the 
patriarch Gregory. But Gregory was a favourite name among 
the Armenians: and no fewer than six prelates of that he © goo 
tion sat in the patriarchal chair between the years 1 and 
1306. Any one of these may have been the owner of the manu- § 


script. | 

But the authenticity of the version is a subject of more im- 
portant inquiry. It was in the year 406, that the Armenian 
characters were invented by the teacher Mesropes. The patri- 
arch Isaac availed himself of this fortunate circumstance to im- 
prove the education of his clergy. Of his age oa some were 
sent to Edessa, some to Alexandria, and some to Constantinople. 
They studied the languages of Syria and Greece ; they procured 
copies of the most serviceable works; and they undertook the 
task of translating them into their vernacular tongue. The books 
of scripture were the first object.of their labours: the decrees 
and canons of the councils followed; to these were added 
considerable number of treatises by theological authors; and 80 
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‘extensive was the benefit derived from their writings, that the 
national historians, in gratitude for their services, have denomi- 
nated the fifth century “ the age of the translators.” Now there 
is conviticing evidence to show that the Armenian version of 
Eusebius before us, was executed at this early period. Numerous 

uotations from it, some of them of considerable length, are to 
‘be found in the ancient Armenian writers: and among the eight 
cited by the editor in his preface, are two, Lazarus Pharpensis, 
and Moyses Choronensis, who were contemporary with the 
triarch Isaac himself. Moreover, there is reason to believe, that 
it is accurate as well as ancient. For in every paste, in which 
we have the opportunity of comparing it with the remains of the 


Greek text, it is found to render the sense of the original with the 


most scrupulous fidelity. 
Having thus established the credit due to the Armenian ver- 


sion, we proceed to point out its contents. The plan is thus 
described by Eusebius himself :— 


“I shall begin with the chronology of the Chaldeans, and in suc- 
cession of the Assyrians, Medes, Lydians, and Persians. The second 
chapter will be confined to that of the Hebrews. In the third I shall 
describe the numerous dynasties of the Egyptian kings, with that of 
the Ptolemies, who, after the death of the Macedonian conqueror, 
reigned in Alexandria. The fourth will be devoted to the history of 
Greece, I shall enumerate the kings who reigned in Sityon, in Ar- 
gos, in Athens, Lacedemon and Corinth; to these I shall add the 
several periods when different states obtained the empire of the sea, 
and shall conclude with the origin and succession of the Grecian 
Olympiads. The last chapters will contain the kings of Macedon and 
Thessaly ; those of Assyria and Asia after the death of Alexander; the 
descendants of Aineas who ruled the Latins, subsequently called 
Romans; those who succeeded Romulus, and were the founders of 
the Roman city; the emperors after Cesar and Augustus, and the 
annual magistrates with the title of consuls. These divisions will 
form the first part: and from the materials thus collected I shall com- 
pave med Some canon of times, in which the several successions will 

placed in collateral columns, so arranged that, at the first glance, 
the reader may compare them together, and see who were contempo- 
raries, and what relation of time the sovereigns of different countries, 
with the principal events of their reigns, bore toeach other.’ 


_ Such is the plan: we shall now examine the manner in which 
it has been executed. The first chapter consists of extracts from 
the works of the ancient writers, Berosus and Abydenus, for 
which Eusebius was indebted to the collection of Alexander 
Polyhistor, and of a long notice from Josephus, who had intro- 
duced several passiges on the same subject into his work against 
Apion, These present us the cosmogony, ahd 
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es Eusebii Chronicon bipartitum. 
‘of the world before the flood. We are told that, origi 
a there existed nothing but water, and darkness, and —o-., 
self-generated, and of the most fantastic shapes; that Belus, 
whom the Greeks call Acvs, (and the Aumioohana: Aramazd, ) 
divided the darkness, and separated the earth from the heavens ; 
that he afterwards formed the sun, moon, and five planets; that 
the animals, unable to bear the light, perished; that Belus. cut 
off his head, and that from his blood, dropping on the earth, 
sprung the present races of men and animals. ten genera- 
tons, which lasted 120 Sari, equal to forty-three myriads of 
years, the gods ordered Xisuthris to build an ark; the deluge 
followed ; the waters subsided, and the ark rested on one of the 
Corduan mountains in Armenia. Soon afterwards Xisuthris dis- 
peared; the children of his companions despised the gods ; 
m 2 built at the place called Babylon a lofty tower, which, 
rn it had reached the heavens, was overturned by the winds ; 
and in consequence, a great confusion of tongues introduced 
itself among men. We have then eighty-four kings, the descend- 
ants of Xisuthris, each of whom reigned a certain number of 
Neri and Sossi; these are followed b raves dynasties of Median, 
Chaldean, and Arabian princes, th swayed the Babylonian 
sceptre till the time of pabrinen She is feelers by forty- 
five kings, who lead us to Phul, Sennacherib, Samuges, Nabu- 
sar, Amilmartdoc, Neglisar, Naboden, and 
yrus, names, which must bring to the remembrance of the 
reader the kings of Babylon, recorded in the scriptural books of 
Kings, Chronicles, and Daniel. 

These numerous extracts are connected together by Eusebius, 
with observations of his own. He remarks that the Chaldean 
history of the creation and the deluge has been derived from the 
same source as that of Moses, but disfigured with absurd and 
ridiculous fables: that Xisuthris is evidently the Noah of the 
Hebrews, being the tenth in descent from Alorus, as Noah was 
the tenth in descent from Adam; but that no man can admit the 
long duration of these ten generations of men, who is not equally 
disposed to believe all the fables, with which it had pleased anti- 
quity to embellish them: and that the Chaldean Saros, if there 
be any truth in the enumeration, must have been in its origin a 
short measure of time, instead of comprehending that multitude 
of years, which it was supposed to do afterwards. He equally 
rejects the number of kings, who follow Xisuthris, but dwells 
with pleasure on the confirmation, which the succession of the 
last race of princes gives to the testimony of the scripture in 


‘those passages, in which they are mentioned.* — 


© Apcording to Apollodorus and Abydenus (Euseb, Chron. i. 11, 472) the 
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~ It must be evident, that the manner in which this chapter is 
written (those which follow are on the same plan) must impart 
to it considerable interest in the estimation of readers at the 
present day. It has preserved for us valuable from the 
works of writers, that perished more than a thousand years ago ; 
and makes us aequainted with the historical and religious tradi- 
tions of the most ancient among the eastern nations. Of these 
several were entirely unknown before the publication 
of the volumes before us: some, indeed, have been extracted 
from the work. by Eusebius himself, and inserted in his book on 
the demonstration of the gospel, and others by S¥ncellus, a 
Greek chronographer, who, while he carped at the opinions, 
made free with the writings of the Bishop of Cesarea. But, 
even these passages in the printed copies abound with errors, 
which may be usefully and easily corrected with the aid of the 
The next chapter is devoted to the chronology of the Assyrians. 
Of the works to which Eusebius here appeals, those by Abydenus, 
Castor, Cephalio, and Ctesias have long been lost ; the histories 
of Herodotus and Diodorus are still extant. He makes no men- 
tion, though he can hardly have been ignorant, of the era of 
Nabonassar, established by Ptolemy; but he has fortunatel 
arent a passage, hick may help to solve a difficulty which 
often tortured chronographers. They have generally asserted 
that the Nimrod of the scriptures, and the Bel of the profane 
writers, are the same person, the founder of Babylon. His son 
was Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, to whom and his widow 
Semiramis are attributed a long succession of victories, and the 
subjugation of the larger portion of Asia. But in this hypothesis 
whence sprung the numerous and powerful nations, which they 
are said to have subdued ? = Ninus is but the fourth from Noah, 
and in his time Asia must have been a desert almost without 
inhabitants. To answer the question, Petavius supposes a mar- 
vellous fecundity in the human race at this early period ; he even 
amuses his leisure in calculating the descendants of a single man at 
the end of two hundred years; and asserts that, in the supposition, 
that none of them die during the interval, they would amount to 


dean Sossos consisted of 60 years, the Neros of 600, and the Saros of 3,600. . Eusebius 
maintains, that by years must be understood seasons, or lunar months. Suidas, if we 
may believe Desvignoles, goes farther. (Langlet, i. 457.) He takes the years of the 
ancients to mean diurnal revolutions of 24 hours: and Gibert, adopting and improving 
this idea, published a letter at Amsterdam in 1743, in which be reduced the 

sions of the Chaldeans within the bounds of credibility, by contending that their 

wronomical observations during 473,000 years, had been confined to so many days, ag 
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86 Eusebii Chronivon bipartitum, 
1200 millions, Usher seeks.to elude ‘the difficulty: He sup- 
that Bel was not the same person with Nimrod, but with 
Gaiden who lived five hundred years later, and that another 
Bel, the father of Ninus, reigned in Babylon in the days of 
Ehud, the second judge of Israel, about 1300 years before Christ, 
But the passage from Abydenus to which we have alluded, 
informs us that the difficulty is founded on an error; that Ninus 
was not the son of Bel, but of Arbel IL., and that instead of 
being the fourth, he was the ninth in descent from Noah, 
“ Ninus was the son of Arbel, Arbel the son of Chaal, Chaal the 
son of Arbel, Arbel the son of Aneb, Aneb the son of Babius, 
and Babius the son of Bel, king of the Assyrians.” By this 
account, Ninus will have been contemporary with Abraham. 
In the next chapter, (its subject is the chronology of the He- 
brews,) the great object of the author is to ascertain the date of 
the birth of that patriarch, the era on which he means to build 
all his ftp, He computations, With this view, he compares 
together the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek texts, points out 
their various discrepancies, and calculates that, cualide to the 
first, Abraham was born in the year of the world 1948, according 
to the second in 2249, and according to the third in 3184. 
With some hesitation he adopts the computation of the Septua- 
gint, for two reasons: first, because it is frequently supported by 
the concurrent testimony of the Samaritan ; and secondly, because 
that version was made at an early period, when the Hebrew 
copies must have been (so at least he presumes) more correct 
than they could be at the time in which he was writing. It is, 
however, manifest that he feels uneasy under this decision, and 
is always eager to desert the usual reading in the Greek, when- 
ever he can discover a copy which helps to reduce the number 
of years given to the lives of the patriarchs. But after the birth 
of Abraham, his labour becomes comparatively easy. Difficul- 
ties, indeed, occur from the different statements in different 
of the scriptures, and these he discusses with ability and judg- 
ment: but his solutions we omit, because, however interesti 
they might prove to the biblical student, they could afford » but 
little gratification to the majority of our readers, + Taek 
The chapter on the chronology of Egypt is taken from the 
works of Manetho and Porphyry: from Manetho for the more 
early ages, to the conquest of Egypt by Alexander, from Por- 
phyry for the period which intervened between the death of that 
prince and the battle of Actium, Manetho informs us, that the 
of Egypt was successively held by demigods, 
anes, and mortals. The first who swayed the sceptre was 
Hephaistos, (Vulcan,) the inventor of ‘fire: he was followed by 
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the Sun; then came Agathodemon, Chronus, (Satna) Osiris, 
his brother Typhon, Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis, and along 
succession of deities, the last of whom was:called Bites, After 
the gods, the sceptre passed into the hands of demigods, and 
from them to the race of the manes, so that almost 25,000 years 
elapsed, before the country was governed by mortals, It is to be 
regretted that Eusebius, when he enumerated the deities, gave to 
the four first their Grecian, instead of Egyptian, names: espe- 
cially as both Osiris and Horus have been taken for the sun, 
though in this catalogue the sun occupies the second, Osiris and 
Horus the fifth and seventh place. He supposes that these 
fables were invented to account for the history of Egypt from 
the creation of the earth to the colonization of that country 
Mizraim: nor is he scared by the incredible duration of that 
period ; for he tells us from Masato, that the Egyptian year 
means no more than a single revolution of the moon, and ingeni- 
ously calculates that 25,000 lunar months give nearly the same 
number of years, as according to the Septuagint preceded the 
birth of Mizraim, the father of the Egyptians. ) 

- Of mortals Menes is said to have been the first king. Several 
moderns have identified him with Noah: Eusebius is positive 
that he was Mizraim. From Menes to the fall of Darius 
Manetho reckons one and thirty dynasties of Egyptian princes ; 
but though their names are recorded, with the precise duration 
and most remarkable events of their reigns, the very number, 
independently of other circumstances, will suffice to provoke 
a strong suspicion of fiction. Eusebius, however, comes forward 
to relieve-our doubts with the remark, that they are not to be 
reckoned in one continued line. Egypt did not always form 
a single monarchy. At different periods it was divided into 
separate principalities; each of these was governed by its pecu- 
liar dynasty; and it often happened that at the same time 
there were kings reigning at Memphis, others at Thebes, others 
at Hesealaopele, Diospolis, and the several places from which 
the Egyptian dynasties have derived their distinctive appella- 
tions. This supposition is certainly founded on fact, and may 
perhaps satisfy the mind of the reader, if he be unacquainted 
with the propensity of the Egyptian priests to exaggerate where- 
ever the claim of their nation to’ superior antiquity was con- 
cerned.* 

* From one of these charges we think it in our.power to clear them. It is pretended 
that, to support their claim of antiquity, they made the reigns of their ancient kings 
equal to so many generations of men, of which three were supposed to fill one hundred 


years, This rests on the authority of Herodotus, (lib. xi. ch. 43.) and, in 
Sir Jesse Nowtan hes. chown, thot. the-juat of reigns 
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_ Among. these dynasties, that of the Hyccussin, or shep 
kings, has been the subject of several fanciful theories. From 
Manetho we learn that the shepherds came from the East, 
expelled the natives from. more than one half of Egypt, and 
retained possession, under kings of their own, for the space of 
one hundred and three years, as he is copied by Eusebius, or of 
five hundred and eleven according to the reading in Josephus. 
After a long succession of hostilities, Tmosis, the king of Dios- 
lis, called to his aid the other princes of Egypt; and, at the 
ead of 480,000 men, marched against the shepherds, who, to ~ 
the amount of 240,000, retired to Avaris, a place pion 

10,000 acres, situated on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
surrounded by a wall, the work of the first of their kings. The 
siege and the defence were equally obstinate: a treaty was con- 
cluded ; and the shepherds were suffered to quit Egypt without 
further molestation. They took the road of the desert towards 
Assyria, but afterwards turning to the left, entered the land 
subsequently called Judea, and built the city of Jerusalem, suf- 
ficiently capacious to contain the whole nation. In this tale 
Josephus, and he is followed by the christian writers Tatian, 
Justin, and Clemens, discovers the history of his ancestors, dis- 
red by the traditions of the Egyptian priests. The shepherds, 
if we believe him, are Jacob, his sons, and their descendants ; 
Avyaris is the land of Goshen; and the expulsion of the strangers 
is the migration of the Israelites into the land of Canaan. Modern 
chronologers, however, place these transactions after the history 
of the shepherds. These, according to Bryant, were Cuthites, 
driven from their original seat by the sons of Shem, and com- 
pelled to earn by force new settlements in Egypt: by their sub- 
sequent expulsion the land of Goshen was left without inha- 
bitants; and it was afterwards given to Jacob through the 
influence of his son Joseph. Eusebius, though he transcribes at 
length the authorities and reasoning adduced by Josephus, fol- 
lows a different opinion. He leads Jacob and his family into 
Egypt, under one of the shepherd kings. There they remain in 
tranquillity tll the expulsion of their protectors: then, under a 
king “‘ which knew not Joseph,” they are reduced to slavery, and 


are at last miraculously delivered during the reign of Achencheres, 
the third in succession from Tmosis. 


from eighteen totwenty years. But Herodotus, in the opinion of Manetho, was a very 
unsafe guide in Egyptian his : (woAAa Heddotoy Alyvrriaxiy 
én’ Ayvolas dpevepevoy. Joseph. contra Apion. lib. i.:) and it appears from the. 
account of the Egyptian dynasties preserved by Eusebius, that the average duration of 
each reign did not reach to sixteen years. ‘the 
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crAt length we begin to emerge from that mist of fiction which 
covers eee remote antiquities of Egypt. A few rays of 
_ historic light illumine the reigns of the monarchs who followed 
Cambyses, the Persian ; ‘and after the fall of Darius we walk 
in open day, and plainly see our way before us. The reigns of 
the F ies, the successors of Alexander, have been elucidated 
by the labours of several historians. From these Eusebius selects 
Forsbivi, whose annals he epitomizes, and introduces the epi- 
tome among his own pages. To the historical student, as the 
original ‘work is lost, it must prove a valuable substitute, com~- 
prising, from ‘the accession of Alexander to the death of Cleo- 
patra, a most interesting period of two hundred and ninety-three 
ears. 
: The next chapter is dedicated to the history of Greece. The 
canons of Eratosthenes, whom we have al mentioned, have 
been’ preserved 1 in the ezpazata of Clemens Ae xandrinus, and, 
on a comparison with the Arundelian marbles, are found to place 
almost every event six and twenty years later than the Parian 
chronology. According to Eratosthenes, ei ~~ years elapsed 
from.the taking of Troy to the return of eraclide, sixty 
from their return to the settlement of lonia, oné hundred and 
fifty-nine from that period to the guardianship of Lycurgus, and 
one hundred and eight more to the first Olympiad. A Sollédorue, 
the disciple of Panztius, in the reign of Ptolemy . Physcon 
adopted these canons, and his authority was followed by most 
succeeding chronographers. Eusebius walks in the steps of his 
predecessors; but at the same time is careful to admonish his 
readers that little credit is due to the date of any event which 
happened before the first Olympiad. Of the origin of that era, 
the supposed institution of the — by the Ideei Dactyli, and 
their subsequent restoration by Iphitus, he gives a succinct but 
interesting account. In one of the Olympiads (it matters not 
whether it was the fourteenth, as Callimachus asserts, or the 
twenty-eighth, as Aristodemus and Polybius pretend) Corebus 
obtained the prize: and, as he was the first conqueror whose name 
was placed on record, Timteus proposed, and subsequent historians 
, to reckon the Olympiads from the epoch of his victory, 
which was the year 776 before Christ. In this place Eusebius 
has preserved = ancient list of two hundred and forty-nine 
a with the names of the successful candidates in each ; 
a fragment of considerable utility, because the Greek writers 
occasionally designate the date of an event, not by the number 
of the Olympiad, but by the name of the conqueror.* . In the 
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same chapter are also two other sections of great interest, one 
containing the history of Alexander's successors in Macedon, 
written by Porphyry, the other the history of his successors in 
Asia and Syria, compiled apparently by Eusebius himself. 
If the ancient history of the Greeks is uncertain, that of the 
Latins, the subject of the next chapter, is involved in tenfold 
obscurity. We shall not follow Eusebius through the long and 
doubtful line of the Latin kings. He is content to take Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Dionysius of Hallicarnassus for his guides ; 
and the works of these historians are still open to the inspection 
_ of the reader. To the chronologers of that day, no less than to 
those of modern times, the foundation of Rome offered a pro- 
blem of very difficdlt solution. Eusebius does not make the 
attempt; but, as the construction of his tables rendered it necessary 
for him to fix on some particular era, he selects, in imitation of 
Dionysius, and on the authority of Cato, the first year of “the 
seventh Olympiad, in which the name of the victor was Daicles, 
the Messenian.” With this concludes the first part, or the 
iatopia, ty 
The second part is occupied by the chronological tables, and 
may, therefore, be dismissed with very few remarks. In. the 
preface the author makes it his first care to ascertain the age 
in which Moses lived: and, reckoning backwards from the birth 
of Christ, he tinds that the commencement of the first nenpet 
corresponds with the fiflieth year of Uzziah, King of Judah; 
the taking of Troy with the third of Abdon, the Judge; and the 
eightieth year of Moses with the forty-fifth of Cecrops, King 
of Attica. This antiquity of the Jewish legislator furnishes him 
with a subject of triumph over his pagan adversaries. Moses, 
he observes, even according to their own epnetay existed 
prior to the worship of Jupiter, and the birth of Latona, of 
Apollo, of Bacchus, and of most of the heathen deities; prior 
to the flood of Deucalion, the fall of Phaethon, the rape of 
Europa, and the other wonders of Grecian mythology; and 
some centuries prior to the first poets, philosophers, and his- 
torians of Greece. Nor is this all. His history reaches back to 


formerly been copied from Eusebius by some unknown writer. It may, however, be 
corrected from the Armenian text in numerous passages, particularly in that which 
attributes to Chionis, the Lacedemonian, a prodigious leap of fifty-two feet. These, in 
the Armenian, are reduced to twenty-two cubits. Scaliger expresses his estimation of 
the catalogue in the ror te wake :—“Sed Deum immortalem, quanti refert hos 
orabwrlxas non petiisse! Omnis enim memoria rerum Grecarum horum titulis 
continetur: ita ut, ignorata Olympiade, rod orabivixe nomen superstes neque Olym- 
pisdem, neque tempus rei geste perire patiatur. Nam non raro Pausanias, non quota 
€st Olympias, sed quam quidam vicit, notare solet. Tplry fra ris Orvumiddos fy 
Seiva p. 426, 
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the very creation of man. What have Greeks or barbarians to_ 
put in competition with it? | What document can they produce 
respecting that most early period which can deserve a moment’s | 
attention from any reasonable man ? ms 
. He next proceeds ‘to fix the date of the birth of Abraham. 
Comparing the Jewish history with the chronology of ‘other 
nations, he finds that patriarch to have been contemporary with 
Ninus in Assyria, Europs' in Sicyon, and Thnorin in Thebes 
of Egypt ; and having laid this foundation, commences to arrange 
his tables in collateral columns, The first contains his Abra- 
hamic era, or succession of years from the birth of Abraham, to 
which he afterwards adds a second, containing the Olympiads, 
and ‘subsequently a third, numbering the years from the founda- 
tion of Rome. ‘Then follow columns, appropriated to the chro- 
nology of each ving : and these, as new states arise, increase 
in number, and afterwards decrease, in proportion as the same 
ate swallowed up by more extensive empires. On each side of 
the columns, and opposite to their respective dates, are scattered 
short historical notices of memorable events; and wherever 
the importance of the matter appears to demand a longer nar- 
rative, the columns are broken, and a full paragraph is interposed. 

In the construction of these tables, Eusebius seeks to abridge, 
by every expedient in his power, the labour of the chronological 
student ; and we think that we discover in his pages the rudi- 
ments, perhaps we may’ say the substance, of every improve- 
ment which has been attributed to more modern authors. The 
arrangement in collateral columns is his; the adoption of dif- 
ferent contemporary eras is his; even the appropriation of trans- 
verse lines to equal periods of time, an invention the merit of 
which has been claimed by Helvicus and Blair, is also his. By 
drawing a line across the columns at the interval of every ten 
years, he has divided them into decades, so that the reader, with 
almost a single glance of the eye, may form a just notion of 
the distance of time between any two given évents. We subjoin, 
as a specimen of his manner, the following extract from that part 
of the tables where the columns are few in number. It should 
be observed, that the lateral notes are divided from each other by 
horizontal lines, and refer to the highest line of the opposite 


numbers for their respective dates. 
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U. Olym- Abra Au J udea. 
gus- 
Cc. prads gn Herod, 
Birth of our Saviour 2015 | 42 32 | . Quirinus is sent into 
Jesus Christ. | 195 | 2016 | 43 33 |Judea, by. order of the 
Cesar makes jsenate, te tax the Jews, 
with the Parthians. 
Xistus, the P 2017 | 44 | 34 Ti. 
pear y and Agrippa. 
* 1) Herod slays the child- 2018 | 45 35 Judas, of Galilee, in- 
jren in Bethlehem. 2019 | .46 36 jcites the Jews to rebel. 
Herod, Anti aly Ly- 196 | 2020} 47 37 \, Herod dies of the 
nias, and Philip, t a ropsy. 
rothers of Archelaus, Arche- | - 
appointed tetrarchs by laus. 
Augustus ix. yrs 
2021; 48 1 Archelaus 
his father, 
2022 | 49 2 Tiberius subdues the 
Dalmate and Sarmate. 
2023 | 50 3 Athenodorus, the phi- 
760 197 | 2004) | 4 llosopher. | 
fa- 2025 5 
Las, in Rome 2026| 53 | 6 | 
2027| 54 | 7 ) 
198 | 2028; 55 8 
Authors of a sedition, 2029 | 56 9 Archelaus banished, © 
at Athens, put to death. Number of Roman 
libe- |Herod, |citizens in the census, 
ipse sun, 
and death of A 
2030; 1 1 
2031 | 2 2 
770 199 | 2032; 3 |. 3 
Triumph of Germani- 2033 | 4 4 hesus, Magnesia 
us over the Parthians, 2034 5 5 is, Mostene, Ege, 
2035 6 | 6 Hiero-Cesarea, Phila- 
Confl yrhina, Dia, 
‘s 2038} 9 9 Hyrcania, destroyed 
. by an earthquake. 
Drusus associated in} 
empire. 2039 | 10 10 Philip, the betrasphe 
uilds Yennada, Casa 
Drusus poisoned. 201 | 2040) 11 ll a, Philippi, and Julias, 
2041 | 12 | 12 | Pilot appointed 
2042 | 13 13 tor of Judea. es 
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_ Aucher, the Armenian monk, has performed his duty as editor 
with accuracy and skill. The presswork, though executed in 
the monastery, is neat, and free from any important errors ; and 
the Latin translation, if it be deficient in elegance, possesses 
the higher merit of verbal fidelity. He has laboured to 
restore the Greek text of Eusebius: and has discovered nearly 
two-thirds of it, partly in by itr partly inthe anonymous 
eclogist of Scaliger, and partly in other works of the Bishop of 
Caesarea, who appears to have been in the habit of copyi 
himself. That in this pursuit Aucher should have suecatcd 
better than Scaliger, is not surprising, for he had the Armenian ~ 
text for his guide: but his notes serve to ex the arrogance 
of the Dutch critic, whose overweening confidence in his own 
ey cage frequently led him to reject as spurious the real text 
of his author, and as frequently to attribute to him passages 
which he had never written. | 

On ‘the whole, we consider these two volumes as a very useful 
addition to our stores of ancient learning. It is not that we 
think the calculations of Eusebius less liable to objection than 
those of his fellow-labourers in the same department of litera- 
ture ; but he has given us a faithful representation of the accredi- 
ted systems of chronography in his days he has preserved in his 
pages the opinions of writers whose works have long since perished; 
and in regard of the more early ages, he has furnished us with 
information which we cannot now obtain from any other source. 
This information is, indeed, as was to be expected, imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. By it the darkness which overspreads that 
remote region cannot be dispelled. Nevertheless, it may often 
serve as a light to direct the steps, and gratify the curiosity, of the 
patient and inquisitive traveller. 


Arr. V.—Wanderings in South America, the North-west of the 
United States, and the Antilles, in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, 
~ and 1824. With original Instructions for the perfect Preserva- 
tion of Birds, §c. for Cabinets of Natural History. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 4to. London, 1825. 

Wuen men of leisure, who are not drawn from their homes 
either by the engagements of business, or the vanity of fashion, 
betake themselves to travel, the chances are, that they have 
some rational object in view; and if so, a faithful account of 
what they see and do will not be uninteresting to those who 
despise nothing that tends to enlarge our acquaintance with the. 
manners-of-men or the works of It is true, indeed, that. 
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tnany travel out of mere restlessness, and the importunities of 
that unquiet spirit, which, more or less, ferments in every human 
breast; and we should surmise, that Mr. Waterton has his full 
share of this latter influence. But he has also something better. 
He is a t naturalist, and has the organ of adventure very 
fully developed on his skull ; and he did well to fix upon the New 
‘World for the scene of action, for there the museum of nature is 
rich in treasures yet unexplored. The dull conveniences of 
civilisation are unknown through boundless regions; and no 
nd tourists intrude, where post-horses are not to be had, 
Bar author is evidently a man of an original and singular hu- 
mour, and his book at any rate is both curious and amusing. In 
his preface, he speaks of himself in a mixed tone of | and 
cotifidence, but produces some strong testimonies in his favour 
from Sir Joseph Bankes. He says, “ he has sént forth the ac- 
count of his wanderings just as it was written at the time,” and 
that, whatever the critics may think, ‘it is not totally devoid of 
interest, but contains something useful,” His motto is— 


** nec herba nec latens in asperis 
Radix fefellit me locis.” 


Yet with such diligence and minuteness of attention, he has 
comprised the observations of four years in 326 pages. To each 
ear belongs a distinct journey, and a deliberate interval occurs 
delhi each, which the wanderer has employed in digesting his 
collection of facts and remarks, and preparing for a fresh campaign. 
His journal, though pregnant with matter, is very miscellane- 
ous, and so must be our observations upon it. The minute de- 
tails of natural history are rather out of our line as literary 
critics, and we shall therefore treat our author merely as a 
good-natured gentleman, who has lent us his diary for our 
amusement, and shall select such facts and anecdotes out of it 
as may take our fancy most in the perusal, =~ 
He is for the most part concise and sententious; but his pen is 
tipped with poetry, and as no plant or root (according to his 
motto) has escaped him in rough places, so we may obserye, that 
he never misses a flower of rhetoric, which may be latent in his 
subject, how barren and unpoetical soever it might appear to the 
organs of duller men. Our readers will have full proof of this as 
we proceed ; and to say the truth, however Quinctilian might 
sometimes be startled, the vagaries of our author's fancy impart 
great liveliness and tir | to his book. 
He gives no map of his route, for geography was not his 
Object ; but, “in the month of April 1812, e let the town of 
Stabroek, to ‘travel through thé wilds of Demerara and Essequibo, 
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a part of ci-devant Dutch Guiana, in South America, ‘The 
chief objects in view were to collect a quantity of the strongest 
Wourali poison ; and to reach the inland frontier of Portuguese 
Guiana.’ 
_ In pursuance of this plan, he proceeds by water up the river 
Demerara, through much fine woodland scenery, till he comes to 


the rocks of Saba, the Indian frontier, and ‘‘on the top of which 
stands the house of the postholder.” 


“He is appointed by government to give in his report to the pro- 
tector of the Indians, of what is going on amongst them; and té 
prevent suspicious people from passing up the river. 

“When the Indians assemble here, the stranger may have dn op- 
portunity of seeing the Aborigines, dancing to the sound of their 
country music, and painted in their native style. They will shoot their 
arrows for him with an unerring aim, and send the poisoned dart, 
from the blow-pipe, true to its destination: and here he may often 
view all the different shades, from the red savage to the white man} 
and from the white man to the sootiest son of Africa. 

“Beyond this post, there are no mote habitations of white men, of 
free people of colour.” 


Our author now spreads before us a lively sketch of the soil 
and aspect of the country, and its vegetable and animal produc 
tions—of the stately mora tree, so high that the shot of the 
fowler will but faintly reach its summit—of the harmless and 
much calumniated sloth, whose native home is in these forests— 
of the vampire, that sucks the traveller’s blood in the night- 
iellion anil of the beautiful and deadly Counacouchi snake, 
that drives man and beast before him. And then he sums up the 
whole in the following characteristic address to the reader :— 


“Courteous reader, here thou hast the outlines of an amazing 
landscape given thee; thou wilt see that the principal parts of it are 
but faintly traced, some of them scarcely visible at all, and that the 
shades are wholly wanting. If thy soul partakes of the ardent flame 
which the persevering Mungo Park’s did, these outlines will be 
enough for thee; they will give thee some idea of what a noble 
country this is; and, if thou hast but courage to set about giving the 
word a finished picture of it, neither materials to work on, nor colours 
to paint it in its true shades, will be wanting to thee. It may appear 


a difficult task at a distance ; but look close at it, and it is nothing at | 


all; provided thou hast but a quiet mind, little more isn A 
and the genius which presides over these wilds will kindly help thee 
through the rest. She will allow thee to slay the fawn, and to cut 
down the mountain cabbage for thy support, and to select from a 
part of her domain whatever may be necessary for the work thou art 
about ; but, having killed a pair of doves in order to enable thee to 
give mankind a true and proper description of them, thou must not 
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destroy.a third through wantonness, or to show what a good marks- 
man thou art; that would only blot the picture thou art finishing, not 
colour it. r 

“Though retired from the haunts of men, and even without a friend 
with thee, thou wouldst not find it maga The crowing of the 
hannaquoi will sound in thine years like the daybreak town-clock ; 
and the wren and the thrush will join with thee in thy matin hymn to 
thy Creator, to thank him for thy night’s rest. ) 

“ Atnoon the genius will lead thee to the troely, one leaf of which 
will defend thee from both sun and rain. And if, in the cool of the 
evening, thou hast been tempted to stray too far from thy place of 
abode, and art deprived of light to write down the information thou 
hast collected, the fire-fly, which thou wilt see in almost every bush 
around thee, will be thy candle. Hold it over thy pocket-book, in any 
position which thou knowest will not hurt it, and it will give thee 
ample light. And when thou hast done with it, put it kindly back 
again on the next branch to thee. It will want no other reward for 
its services. 

“When in thy hammock, should the thought of thy little crosses 
and disappointments, in thy ups and downs through life, break in 
upon thee, and throw thee into a pensive mood, the owl will bear thee 
company. She will tell thee that hard has been her fate too; and at 
intervals, ‘‘ Whip-poor-Will,” and ‘‘ Willy-come-go,” will take up 
the tale of sorrow. Ovid has told thee how the owl once boasted 
the human form, and lost it for a very small offence; and were the 
poet now alive, he would inform thee, that “* Whip-poor-Will,”’ and 
“Willy-come-go,” are the shades of those poor African and Indian 
slaves, who died worn-out and broken-hearted. They wail and cry 
“ Whip-poor-Will,” Willy-come-go,”’ all night long; and often 
when the moon shines, you see them sitting on the green turf, near 
the houses of those whose ancestors tore them from the bosom of their 
helpless families, which all probably perished through grief and want, 
after their support was gone.” 


From Saba, the wanderer continued his course along the 
banks of the Demerara, for about four days’ journey, till he 
arrived at the Great Fall, which is not a perpendicular cascade, 
but a magnificent rush of water, down a rocky and sloping chan- 
nel which completely interrupts the navigation of the _ river. 
Here he turned aside, and in about a day and a half reached the 
Essequibo, in prosecution of his design to penetrate to the Portu- 
guese frontier. He dwells with enthusiasm on the majestic scenery 
and abundant riches of nature, which surrounded him on every 
side, So matted and interwoven were the tops of the trees above 
him, that he pursued his way securely sheltered from the sun, 
and at leisure to contemplate with admiring eyes the varied 
magnificence of the vegetable kingdom. He paints the lords of 


the forest, flourishing in their strength, spreading abroad 
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thir branches to the sky, and then quotes the ‘cloud-capt 
toers,” and moralizes upon their decay and fall, as the emblem, 
ofhe latter end of mortal man, whose fleeting generations, like. 
th leaves of autumn, are mingled with the dust. ‘I. hate. the 
mn, exclaims Sterne, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
ad say, ‘it is all barren.’”? Our author is in no danger of fall- 
ig within this anathema, for he is never at a loss for objects of 
istruction and amusement; he ranges the wilderness and finds 
ia museum, and the placid and cheerful i which the book. 
¢ nature spreads before him, seem to warm his heart with love 
nd good-will towards men :— 


~ Reader, canst thou not be induced to dedicate a few months to 
the public good, and examine with thy scientific eye the productions 
which the vast and well-stored colony of Demerara presents to. 
thee? 

the Great Fall! and what an uninterrupted extent before thee from: 
it to the banks of the Essequibo! No doubt, there is many a balsam 
and many a medicinal root yet to be discovered, and many a resin, 


gum, and oil yet unnoticed. ‘Thy work would be a pleasing one, and 


thou mightest make several useful observations in it.” 


‘With reference to the advantage of the colony, he suggest 
that stones might be conveyed from Saba to Stabroek, and use- 
fully employed in stemming the equinoctial tides. which con- 
tinually wash away the wooden piles round the mounds of the, 
fort :—that the navigation of the river might, at little expense, be: 
opened all the way to the Great Fall, by removing the rocks that 
form the rapids:—that the climate m the high lands above 
Saba is very salubrious, and that new settlers there might, with 
great advantage to themselves, cultivate a friendly in 
with the Indians.—‘* They are a poor, harmless, inoffensive set 
of people, and their wandering and ill-provided way of living 
seems more to ask for pity from us, than to fill our heads with 
thoughts that they would be hostile to us.” 
The landscape along the shores of the Essequibo, consists of 
‘hills, vallies, and lowlands, all linked together by a chain of 
forest. Ascend the highest mountain, climb. the highest tree, 
as far as the eye can extend, whichever way it directs itself, all is 
luxuriant and unbroken forest.’ ‘The hayawa tree 
the woods around: pairs of scarlet aras are continually crossing 
the river. The maam sends forth its plaintive note, the wren 
chants its evening song. The caprimulgus wheels its busy flight 
around the canoe, while ‘Whip-poor-Will’ sits on the broken 
stump near the water’s edge, complaining, as the shades of night 
VOL, IT, H 


“What an immense range of forest is there from the Rock Saba to. , 
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Quitting the Essequibo, and entering the river Apc ' 
which falls into it from the south, the traveller in five dys 
arrived “ within the borders of Macoushia, inhabited by a difr- 
ent tribe of people, called Macoushi Indians ; uncommonly d«- 
terous in the use of the blow-pipe, (not the chemist’s) and 
for their skill in ing the deadly vegetable poison, commod 
called wou 

Mr. Waterton forewarns his “* Courteous Reader, not to expet 
a dissertation on the manner in which the Wourali 
operates on the system ; a treatise has been already written upq 
the subject, and after all, there is probably still reason to doubt 
It is supposed to affect the nervous system, and thus. destroy the 
vital functions ; it is also said to be perfectly harmless, provided, 
it does not touch the blood. However, it is certain, that when a 
sufficient quantity of it enters the blood, death is the inevitable 
consequence; but there is no alteration in the colour of the 
blood, and both the blood and flesh may be eaten with safety.” 

We shall follow our author’s judicious example in leaving the 
scientific discussion of this question to the chemists. He has 
done his part in supplying them with the ingredients and mode of 
preparation, and as his account is curious and interesting, we 
shall give it (though rather a long extract, ) in his own words :—_ 


** A day or two before the Macoushi Indian prepares his poison, he 
goes into the forest in quest of the ingredients. A vine grows in 
these wilds, which is called Wourali. It is from this that the poison 
takes its name, and it is the principal ingredient. When he has pro- 
cured enough of this, he digs up a root of a very bitter taste, ties them 
together, and then looks about for two kinds of bulbous plants, which 
contain a green and glutinous juice. He fills a little quake, which he 
carries on his back, with the stalks of these; and lastly, ranges up 
and down till he finds two species of ants. One of them is very large 
and black, and so venomous, that its sting produces a fever: it is 
most commonly to be met with on the ground. The other is a little 
red ant, which stings like a nettle, and generally has its nest under 
the leaf ofa shrub. After obtaining these, he has no more need to 
range the forest. 7 

“*A quantity of the strongest Indian pepper is used ; but this he 
has already planted round his hut. ‘The pounded fangs of the Labarri 
snake, and those of the Counacouchi are also added. These he 
commonly has in store; for when he kills a snake, he generally ex- 
tracts the fangs, and keeps them by him. , 

“Having thus found the ne ingredients, he scrapes the 
Wourali vine and bitter root into thin shavings, and puts them into a 
kind of colander, made of leaves; this he holds over an earthen pot, 
and pours water on the shavings: the liquor which comes through, 
has the appearance of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has been 
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YY ‘the shavings are thrown aside. He then bruises the bul- 
stalks, and squeezes a proportionate quantity of their juice 
through his hands into the pot. | tly, the snakes’ fangs, ants, and 
pepper, are bruised, and thrown into it. It is then placed on a slow 
fire, and as.it boils, more of the juice of the Wourali is added, accord- 
ing as it may be found necessary, and the scum is taken off with a 
leaf: it remains on the fire till reduced to a thick sirup of a deep 
brown colour. As soon as it has arrived at this state, a few arrows 
are poisoned with it, to oy its strength. Ifit answer the expectations, 
it is out into a calabash, or little pot of Indian manufacture, 
which is carefully covered with a couple of leaves, and over them & 
piece of deer’s skin, tied round with a cord. They keep it in the 
most dry part of the hut; and from time to time suspend it over the 
fire, to counteract the effects of dampness. — 

“The act of preparing this poison is not considered as a common 
one; the savage may shape his bow, fasten the barb on the point of 
his arrow, and make his other implements of destruction, either lying 
in his hammock, or in the midst of his family; but if he has to 
prepare the Wourali poison, many precautions are supposed to be 
necessary. 

** The women and young girls are-not allowed to be present, lest the 
Yabanhou, or Evil Spirit, should do them harm. e shed under 
which it has been boiled, is pronounced polluted and abandoned ever 
after. He who makes the poison must eat nothing that morning, and 
must continue fasting as long as the operation lasts. The pot in which 
it is boiled must be a new one, and must never have held any thing 
before, otherwise the poison would be deficient in strength: add to 
this, that the operator must take particular care not to expose himself 
to the vapour which arises from it while on the fire.” Mal 


After all, it seems, the Indians believe that this mystic process 
affects the health ; and the operator either is, or fancies himself to 
be, sick for some days after. ie a 

Upon the principle of “ omne ignotum pro magnifico,” it will 
not seem strange that nee should be peculiarly associated 
with a process such as this. The manufacture of other imple- 
ments of destruction is mere mechanism—and so in a great 
degree ate their effects; the arrow and the battle-axe kill ‘by 
visible wounds and bloodshed, but who can explain the workings 
of a drug? there is inscrutable mystery in death by poison. 

Perhaps, in savage life, superstition is that which, more than 
any thing else, distinguishes man from the beasts of the field, 
He lives as much the life of an animal as they do ; reason seems 
almost as faint and feeble within him ; judgment and instinct are 
scarcely to be distinguished, even in degree: but the mysterious 
consciousness of unknown power evinced in his. superstitions, 
reveals the working of an inward spirit that wanders beyond the 
limits of the visible world. 
H 
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- Mr, Waterton very naturally suggests a question, whether all 
the apresnnss which he has enumerated are really necessary to 
the efficacy of the poison? Most probably not : but, as he says, 
there is no pronouncing here without proof, which would not 
easily be obtained ; for the Indians would hardly be persuaded 
to depart from their established custom in a matter of such reli- 
gious solemnity, merely to gratify the curiosity of a philosopher. 

We cannot make room for a lively description of an Indian 
sportsman going forth into the er in quest of game, armed 
with his blow-pipe, quiver, and poisoned arrows,—of the dexterity. 
with which he pursues or decoys his bird, of the unerring aim, 
and infallible effect of the slightest wound. But we must briefly 
notice one or two of the experiments by which the power of the 
poison was proved, and which the author begs may not be ascribed 
to inhumanity :— 


“The kind-hearted reader will be sorry to read of an unoffending 
animal doomed to death in order to satisfy a doubt: still it will bea 
relief to know that the victim was not tortured. The Wourali poison 
destroys life’s action so gently, that the victim appears to be in no 
pain whatever.” | 


After several sacrifices had been made, and particularly of a 
hog, a sloth, and some birds, an ox was condemned to give proof 
of the power of the Wourali poison upon larger animals. . Three 
wild-hog arrows were shot into him, two into the thighs, and the 
third transversely into the extremity of the nostril. In about 
four minutes the poison seemed to take effect. In a quarter of 
an hour he staggered and fell, his eye became fixed and dim, his 
legs convulsed, he breathed hard, and emitted foam from the 
mouth—but life passed gradually more and more quietly away, 
‘and in five and twenty minutes from the time of his being 
wounded, he was quite dead.” 

After our author returned to London, “ several experiments 
were made with the Wourali poison.” 


** An ass was inoculated with it, and died in twelve minutes. The 
ison was inserted into the leg of another, round which a bandage 
ad been previously tied a little above the place where the Wourali 
was introduced. He walked about as usual, and ate his food as 
though all were right. After an hour had elapsed, the bandage was 
untied, and, ten minutes after, death overtook him.”’ . 
“A she-ass received the Wourali poison in the shoulder, and died 
apparently in ten minutes. An incision was then made in its wind- 
pipe, and through it the lungs were regularly inflated for two hours 
with a pair of bellows. Suspended animation returned. The ass 
held up her head, and looked around ; but the inflating being discon- 
tinued, she sunk once more in apparent death, The artificial breathing 
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was immediately recommenced, and continued without intermission for 
two hours more. This saved the ass from final dissolution ; she rose 
up, and walked about ; she seemed neither in agitation nor in pain. 
The wound, through which the poison entered, was healed without 
difficulty. Her constitution, however, was so severely affected, that it 
was long a doubt if she would ever be well again. She looked lean 
and sickly for above a year, but began to mend the spring after, and 

midsummer became fat and frisky. . 
-"“ The kind-hearted reader will rejoice on learning that Earl Percy, 
pitying her misfortunes, sent her down from London to Walton-hall, 
near Wakefield. ‘There she goes by the name of Wourali.. Wourali 
shall be sheltered from the wintry storm; and when summer comes, 
she shall feed in the finest pasture. No burthen shall be laid upon her, 
and she shall end her days in peace.” 


The preceding details afford fine food for the chemical and 
anatomical students. If they cannot make a vegetable poison of 
equal strength and subtilty, it may be some humiliation of the 
pride of science, to find how the untutored Indian can some- 
times outwork their skill , how chance, or that accurate observa- 
tion of nature which is enforced by the wants of savage life, 
may, in some instances, anticipaté or surpass the discoveries of 
philosophy. . | | 

We may mention here, that Mr. Waterton suggests a great 
geographical, or rather h drogreghicel, doubt as to the existence 

f e Parima, or the White Sea, which is laid down in the 
late maps of South America, between 2 and | degrees of north 
latitude and 59 and 61 degrees of west longitude. After diligent 
inquiries among the Indians he could obtain no consistent or satis- 
factory information; and the Portuguese governor at fort St. 
Jackson, who had lived forty years in the country, never met 
with any one who had seen the lake. | | tases 

Having bestowed so much attention on the wanderer’s first 
journey, we must of peceiey dismiss the remaining three with 
more cursory notice. Mr. Waterton finding his home wifeless, 
as he says, and cold, and altogether uncomfortable, resolved that 
he would envy the swallows no longer, but follow them once 
more to warmer regions, and accordingly, in 1816, he sailed from 
Liverpool for Pernambuco in Brazil. He describes the: trade. 
winds, the flying fish, and the dying dolphins, during the voyage: 
represents Pernambuco as a very large and splendid city, and 
sormnopely defends the Jesuits against Portugal and the poet 

ureate. 


“ Reader, throw a veil over thy recollection for a little while, and 
forget the cruel, unjust, and unmerited censures thou hast heard 


an unoflending order, This palace was once the Jesuits College, and 
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originally built by those charitable fathers. Ask the aged and 

able inhabitants of Pernambuco, and they will tell thee that the 
destruction of the Society of Jesus was a terrible disaster to the public, 
and its consequences severely felt to the present day.” , 


We shall not meddle with this controversy, but follow the 
ilgrim once more into the forests of Demerara, He embarked 
for Cayenne on board a Portuguese brig, and established himself 
during the voyage on the top of a hen-coop, where the bugs 
nightly disputed his sovereignty. From Cayenne he made his 
way on to Demerara. Here he pauses to celebrate the flourish- 
ing condition of the colony, the elegance and luxury of Stabroek, 
its capital, the value of the plantations, the humane treatment of 
the slaves, and the hospitality of the inhabitants; and then; 
equipped simply with a hat, a shirt, a pair of light trowsers, and 
lighter spirits, he betakes himself to the woods. Neither man nor 
beast have any terrors for him : he thinks nothing of a tiger, and 
not much of a snake, but blithely explores the recesses of the 
forest, and pursues his way wherever the curiosities of nature 
attract him. Ornithology being now his especial object, the 
feathered beauties of the tropics are passed in picturesque review 
before us; the humming-bird, the cotingas, the snow-white 
campanero, the toucan, the houtou, and a variety of others 
equally worthy of distinct enumeration: their plumage, haunts, 
and manners are accurately described ; the woodpecker is defended 
from the charge of spoiling the trees, and the goatsucker honour- 
ably acquitted of the crime which his name implies. At the end 
of the year which he had dedicated to these pursuits, our 
naturalist, “ having collected above two hundred specimens of 
the finest birds, and formed a pretty just knowledge of their haunts 
and economy,” conceived that he we executed his purpose and 
so returned to England. as, 
_ The principle of motion, however, was still strong within him, 
and in two years more he is again in Demerara in pursuit of wild 
beasts, snakes, Indians, and all tropical curiosities. On his 
arrival he was attacked by a violent fever, but he cures himself 
of this with great medical skill, and “ sallying forth sound and 
joyful,” he said to himself,— 


* I, quo te pedes rapiunt et aure 
Dum favet Sol, et locus, i secundo 
Omine, et conto latebras, ut olim, 

Rumpe ferarum.’ 

“ Now this contus was a tough light pole, eight feet long, on the end 
of which was fixed an old bayonet. I never went into the canoe 
without it; it was of great use in starting the beasts and snakes out of 
the hollow trees, and in case of need, was an excellent defence.” 
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.. The sloth, which Buffon supposed. to have been created for 
misery, because he had examined it only on the ground, where it 
is not intended to live, and where, being without soles to its feet, 
it moves with pain and difficulty, Mr. Waterton describes as no 
less happy in its existence than any other of the children of 
nature. It inhabits the trees, hanging by the branches, and can 
travel with agility if need requires. The anatomy and habits of 
- this animal are minutely and pleasingly described. __ 
_ In the course of this third wandering there are recounted three 
adventures of so extraordinary a nature, that we believe they 
haye been transcribed into most of the newspapers. The first is 
a combat with a Coulacanara snake, fourteen feet long, and as 
thick as a common boa of twenty-four. This serpent is not 
poisonous, butcrushes its victim in its enormous folds, and swallows 
it whole like the boa. Mr. W., with very little assistance, gives 
battle to this formidable antagonist, encounters him in close 
action in his den, and, after a seyere conflict, captures, kills, and 
dissects him. A few days after this, being again in the woods, 
he says :— 


' “T observed a young Coulacanera ten feet long slowly moving 
onwards ; I saw he was not thick enough to break my arm in case he 
got twisted round it. There was not amoment to be lost. I laid hold 
of his tail with the left hand, one knee being on the ground; with the 
— I took off my hat, and held. it as you. would hold a shield for 

fence. 

‘“‘ The snake instantly turned, and came at me, with his head about 
a yard from the ground, as if to. ask me what business I had to take 
liberties with his tail. I let him come, hissing and open mouthed, 
within two feet of my face, and then, with all the force I was master 
of, I drove my fist, shielded by my hat, full in his jaws. He was 
stunned and confounded by the blow, and ere he could recover himself, 
Thad seized his throat with both hands, in such a position that he 
could not bite me; I then allowed him to coil himself round my body, 
and marched off with him as my lawful prize. He pressed me hard, 
but not alarmingly so.” , 


The third exploit is the capture of a cayman, or alligator, 
Having caught him in the river with a hook and line, the Indians 
with fear and trembling drew him on shore, when our intrepid 
naturalist instantly vaulted upon his back, as the safest mode of 
attack, and seizing his fore legs twisted them upwards for a bridle, 
By this method the cayman, after some violent plunging, was 
constrained to submit; his jaws were secured, his cut, and 
his anatomy subjected to the dissecting knife. 

However strange these narratives may be, we have no right to 
pronounce them either fabulous or exaggerated. They are cers 
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‘tainly not impossible ; Mr. Waterton is evidently a most adven- 
‘turous knight, and we are willing to give him credit for doing 


things which few other men would do. 


On arriving at Liverpool with a ship load of treasures, the fruits 


of his industry and courage, he met with unexpected maltreat- 
ment at the Custom-house. His boxes of specimens were detained 


long, and heavy duties imposed upon them; and a store of eggs 
of curious tropical birds, which he intended to have had hatched 
in England, were spoilt and lost. Moreover our philosopher’s 
temper, which neither hardships, nor dangers, nor wounds, nor 
illness, nor manifold disappointments, had hitherto been able to 
ruffle, now gave way a little for the first time. He complains 
ene: and we cannot wonder at it, for all those who have 
n beyond the seas, will bear witness that a Custom-house often 
puts philosophy to the proof, as much as many more serious 
The fourth and last journey begins with the United States, 
and a voyage up the Hudson. This is, perhaps, as lively and 
leasing as any part of the book: but the ground is now so well 
nown, that we shall not follow the author into any of his details. 
He extols the country to the skies, praises the inhabitants for 
every thing but their habit of smoking, and dwells with rapture 
on the beauty and grace of the iadies. He makes us wish above 
all things for a voyage up the Hudson, and certainly we should 
desire no better company than such as he met with on board the 
steam boat. 
As we perused his enthusiastic encomiums on every thing mora 
and hysical in the United States, we never expected to find him 
wan — further, or returning any more into the Old World. 


But like las in the happy valley, and Candide in Eldorado, 
he could not rest in paradise. 


“The sun was now within a week or two of passing into the 
southern hemisphere, and the mornings and’ evenings were too cold 
to be comfortable. I embarked for the island of Antigua, with the 
intention of calling at the different islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
my way once more towards the wilds of Guiana.” 


When he arrives there, he takes to his sylvan habits again, and 
associates this time principally with the monkies. He describes 
their powers of voice as very wonderful. Those tremendous 
howlings often heard in the forests by night, which seem to pro- 
ceed from enraged and dying wild beasts, Mr. Waterton asserts 
may be produced by a single red monkey of Demerara ;. and any 
naturalist, he says, may be convinced of this by examining the 
trachea of the animal, and listening to him when, in dark and 
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cloudy weather, he may sometimes be discovered on a tree in the 
a giving utterance to the most dreadful and discordant 
sounds. 
- The frontispiece of the volume is a drawing of the head of an 
animal called a nondescript, which is so like a human countenance 
of the Grecian mould, that our author seems to have been ques- 
tioned closely since he came home, and.is anxious to defend him- 
self from the suspicion of homicide. He assures us that when he 
cut off the head and shoulders for the convenience of transport- 
ation, he left the body of a decided brute of some class or other 
behind him, as was fully evidenced by a thick coat of hair, and a 
great length of tail. The latter circumstance we hope will pro- 
cure a verdict of ‘not guilty,” even though Lord Monboddo 
should be upon the bench. 7 t 
Our author takes his leave with a flourish of poetry which we 
will not quote, because we would quote nothing to his disadvan- 
jet and his muse is certainly not an inhabitant of the highest 
aven. 
His book throughout has given us great entertainment. — It is 
full of much interesting matter which we could not compress into a 
review, but we conscientiously recommend the whole of it to those 
who, without criticising peculiarities with neon can take plea- 
sure in accompanying a good-humoured and ingenious traveller 
through an as ma country, and in reading lively descriptions, 
benevolent sentiments, and curious adventures. The student of 
nature can never exhaust his sources of inquiry.' Fresh-springing 
interest and unclouded cheerfulness continually animate his 
labours; for grandeur or beauty run through all the harmonious 
orders of the universe; and the wisdom and benevolence of the 
reflected in his works. 
Mr. Waterton has deserved well of the reading world, and if i? 
he wanders again, we hope he will meet with more lenity at the hy 
Custom-house. We are sure the public will receive his journal Ee 
We have altogether passed over a treatise at the end of the 
volume, on the stuffing and preserving of birds, because it will be 
consulted entire by those who are engaged in the practice of that 
art, and the subject has not much interest for general readers. ~ 
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Arr. VI.—Memorials of the Public Life and Character of the 

Right Hon, James Oswald, of Dunnikier ; contained in a 
_ Correspondence with some of the most distinguished Men of 
the Last Century. Edw. Constable and Co. 1825, 


_ We have been disappointed in these letters; which, taken in 
the mass, are neither interesting nor well written. The list of 
noble, learned, and reverend correspondents, which invites to a 
perusal of the volume, could not fail to create in us the expect- 
ation of much excellent material and profound discussion ; and 
yet, with the exception of a few at the beginning, the notes 
addressed to Mr. Oswald are the most common-place things 
imaginable, and altogether unworthy of the slightest notice or 
regard. In short, did they not belong to times and events which 
are destined to occupy a prominent position in the history of 
the last age, they ebatd not be read with any degree of patience ; 
and it is only because there is to be found in them a constan 
reference to men and measures, which have secured for them- 
selves a permanent hold upon the interest of the most distant 
posterity, that even a determined lover of anecdote, could hope 
to make his way over the tedious ground, which is encumbered 
with these Memorials. , 

It is not a century since the earliest of these letters were 
written ; and yet, in reading them, we seem to be perusing the 
annals of another people, and to be forming an acquaintance 
with a different quarter of the globe. For example, we are called 
upon to listen to the declamations of politicians, lamenting over 
a national debt which entailed upon the country the enormous 
burden of a million per annum ; and announcing the rapid and 
inevitable catastrophe of a public bankruptcy, accompanied with 
the total ruin of commerce, and a revolution in the government ; 
whereas, at present, the subjects of the British crown sit with 
great tranguillity, under an annual obligation, to the stockholder, 
of nearly thirty millions, and bear with ease the pressure of a 
taxation which draws every year from the labour and capital of 
the kingdom, a gross sum falling little short of sixty mullions.* 

Again, we read of patriots denouncing the executive, and 
alarming their own constituents, because twelve thousand men 
were allowed to practise the use of arms in the time of peace ; 
while, in these days, we have no fears for the permanence of our 


* We are aware that the neff sum received at the Exchequer does not exceed 
54,000,000/. ; but many payments are made out of the gross produce of taxes, before 
they are placed to the credit of the Treasury. 
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freedom, although the military establishment of the empire 
exhibits the formidable roll-call of a hundred and thirty regiments 
of horse and foot. In the same work, we listen to debates: on 
the expedience of continuing to the Queen of Hungary a subsidy 
of 300,000/.; by means of which she baffled the designs of 
France, humbled the power of Bavaria, compelled Prussia to sue 
for peace, and restored the balance of Europe: and now we 
prosper, after having expended upon a me war more than a 
thousand millions sterling, and added to national <lebt at 
least the half of that sum. 

We find, too, that, in those days, Sir Robert Walpole met his 
antagonists in the House of Commons at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and gave his friends a late dinner at four; whereas 
his successors begin their parliamentary toils at the hour when 
he retired for relaxation, and go to bed at the time when he 
used to rise, in order to renew, in the political arena, his stormy 
campaigns with Pulteney and Argyle. At the period when Mr, 
Oswald joined the ranks of patriotism, as the representative of a 
northern borough, a Scottish member could not be expected to 
reach town with his family luggage, in less than a fortnight from 
the date of his departure: but im this happy era of steam and 
mail coaches, an eager partizan may attend a public dinner at 
Edinburgh, and return to plead a cause in Westminster Hall, 
before the sun has more than twice descended below the horizon. 

We can infer from certain statements made in these Memorials, 
that a new book might be read aad almost forgotten in London, 
before it could be heard of in the northern capital; and, on the 
other hand, that the works of the Scottish literati usually encoun- 
tered a slow and arduous approach towards acceptance with the 
readers of Middlesex and Surrey: at present, our periodicals are 
regularly received in Edinburgh, before the moisture of the press 
has dried upon them; and, in return, the Waverley novels are 
seen in our drawing-rooms and libraries, the day after they are 
announced in the “romantic town” of the Great Unknown. 
We observe, too, that it is not much more than fifty years since 
Mr. Oswald was entreated by the provost of Edinburgh to use 
his interest in parliament, for the purpose of obtaining a bill, to 
connect by a bridge of stone, that ancient city with the open 
grounds to the northward, then occupied by a few farm-houses ; 
and it is upon those very grounds that the modern Athens has | 
raised her aspiring head, and displayed on a large scale some of 
the finest streets in Europe. pit 

In those days, debates in parliament were not communicated 
to the public as they are at present, in fuller measure, and in 
more statesman-like language, than they are originally pronounced. 
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The opinions of our legislators were given under fictitious names, 
and their reported by authors who were never within 
the 


the walls o house. Dr. Johnson expended his wisdom and 
his swelling periods on the juvenile eloquence of Pitt, and on the 
indignant sarcasm of Horace Walpole. He laboured to find 
suitable expressions for the ambition of Pulteney, for the wit of 
Doddington, and for the logical reasoning of Murray: but the 
business of the nation was never revealed to the general reader, 
and the real sentiments of the leading men, on either side, were 
only made subject of conjecture. Oswald found it necessary to 
write to his friends in Scotland, the substance of every discus- 
sion which was intimately connected with the policy of the 
government; and to give an outline of the arguments which had 
been advanced against or in favour of every important measure, 
which occupied the attention of the Commons. ‘ 

In these Memorials, we witness another phenomenon, altoge- 
ther unknown to the present generation—the whigs in power, 
and the tories leaning on popular favour: the latter, of course, 
declaiming against corruption and the abuse of confidence ; the 
former labouring to strengthen the prerogative of the crown, to 
secure their own places, and to gloss over the inconsistency of 
their conduct. The correspondence, indeed, opens at that inter- 
esting period of English history, when Sir Robert Walpole found 
himself compelled to retire from office, and make way for Carteret 
and the future Earl of Bath: several amusing references, in which 
events are found in a series of letters from Mr. Oswald, addressed 
to his friend, Mr. Home, afterwards Lord Kames. | 

Before we proceed to extract or abridge any portion of this 
volume, we Shall give a short account of the person whose 
character and fame it is meant to preserve from oblivion. 

We learn from a brief memoir, prefixed to his correspondence, 
that Mr. Oswald was born and educated in Scotland, and that 
soon after entering at the bar of his native country, he obtained 
a seat in parliament, as the representative of certain boroughs 
in the shire of Fife. He was, it is added, the founder of hi 
own fortune. He began his career in public life, unaided by 
political influence ; and it was not till he gave proofs of his dis- 
tinguished merit, and of the value of his services that he was 
befriended by those in power. He filled successively the situa- 
tions of commissioner of the navy, lord of trade and planta- 
tions, lord of the treasury, and treasurer of Ireland; he was a 
member of the privy council, and at all times a highly respected 
and persuasive speaker on such matters as came within his pro- 
vince,.as.a minister and man of business. He deserved the high 


honour of having it said of him, that he never made any sacrifice 
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of connections, nor compromise of principle, in order to obtain 
office ; and that he never concurred in recommending measures 
which were not intended and calculated to promote the best 
interests of the country. As a proof that he was not ‘a mere 

litical adventurer, it is stated that, after having held several 
ucrative appointments, at a period of great official corruption, 
he retired at the age of fifty-two from all public employment 
with an exhausted frame and an impaired fortune ; being indebted 
for the comfort which attended the closing years of his life, to 
the wise liberality of his late majesty, who rewarded his faithful 
services with a moderate pension. snails 

It is farther said that Mr. Oswald, joining the accomplishments 
of a scholar to the qualities of a statesman, willingly devoted all 
the leisure he could spare to the company of men of letters, 
He was the first patron of the author of “ Douglas :” David Hume 
submitted to him his essays on “ Political Economy,” and the 
pages of his ni before they were sent to the press; and 
drew from his deep knowledge of the political state of England, 
both in ancient and modern times, many valuable remarks. 
Lord Kames, too, consulted him upon his literary labours ; and 
Adam Smith was indebted to the same large and comprehensive 
mind, for many of those sound opinions on finance, which adorn 
the “Wealth of Nations.” | Ae 

In regard to his parliamentary talents, we find in the ‘* Posthu. 
mous Wistiiry of Lord Orford’ two notices, both of which are 
extremely flattering. Upon the one occasion, he places him on 
a level with Mr. Fox: the speaker whom his lordship most 
admired ; and on the other, he contrasts him with the cele- 
brated Doddington :— Oswald overflowed with a torrent of 
sense and logic; Doddington was always searching for wit, and 
what was surprising, generally found it; Oswald hurried argu- 
ment along with him: Doddington teased it to accompany him.” 
We recommend the following letter to the attention of young 
statesmen and orators; who will find by it that the only sure 
path to fame and influence must be sought for in labour, study, 
and the knowledge of business. It appears to have been written 
in reply to Lord Kames, who had, it should seem, given his 
opinion on the impropriety of introducing into parliamentary 
speeches, metaphysical discussions, and vague remarks:— == 

“Your opinion as to general reflections is certainly just; yet, if’ 
short and sparingly used, I observe they meet with very great appro- 
bation, even from the youngest speakers; especially if drawn from 
English history, or if relative to the constitution. These topics are 
80 familar that they always strike, and are never heard without plea- 
sure. A young man who shows but a very small knowledge on these 
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subjects is almost adored. Flowers of rhetoric especially in style and 
expression, are a good deal more dangerous ; and I could name seve- 
ral whom their attachment to this sort of speaking has completely 
spoiled ; for ornament without matter is of all things I know the 

st disgusting. And I look upon attempts of this kind as the more 
foolish, that I am convinced whoever makes it a rule never to speak 
without a knowledge of his subject, must by degrees acquire as much 
of rhetoric and ornament as is necessary; and am satisfied that 
what leads into the other preposterous method is mere laziness and 
aversion to business. But whatever may be in this, the surest way of 
becoming remarkable here is certainly application to business ; for 
whoever understands it must make a figure.”’ ; 


The following letter which relates to the resignation of Sir 
Robert Walpole, corrects an error in the chronology of Smollett, 
or is itself incorrectly dated. According to the historian of the 
reign of George IL, the change of ministry took place in 1741. 
Whereas the epistle now before us referring to that event, 
onneen to have been composed on the 4th of February, 1742— 

at is, a year later than the occurrence actually fell out, unless 
the editor of these Memorials has anticipated the arrangements 
of the new style, and made 1741 end with December. “The 
affair,” says Mr. Oswald, ‘“‘isnow over. Sir Robert upon the night 
of our division on the Chippenham election, divested himself of 
all his employments: and the next day, the king coming to the 
House of Peers, signified his pleasure that the two houses should 
ediourp for a fortnight. You may guess what a scramble there 
is like to be for places, &c. Perhaps our new ministry may con- 
tinue honest men, even after they get power; but I would not 
have the safety of my country depend upon a chance ; and such 
a virtuous ministry is and always must be.”’ 

_ The quotation which we are now about to make, confirms the 
opinion, which has been generally received, that the discontented 
whigs, although invited by the king, refused to take office under 
Lord Carteret: because that nobleman had, in order to gratify 
the pecan wishes of the monarch, professed his readiness to 
conduct the government of this country in such a way as might 
rove subservient to the interests and ndizement of the 

ereditary states on the Elbe and Weser. The son of George IL, 
it is well wn, could never transfer his affections to England, 
nor identify his fame with her glory and prosperity. He viewed 
the wealth and power of his new dominions, in the light only of 
an additional weight to be thrown into the scale, against the 
influence of France on the banks of the Rhine, or the ascendency 
of Frederick, and the Czarina in the north of Europe. 


“ As in the late hurry and transactions I have been named to an 
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office, you will no doubt expect, at least, that I should give some 
account of myself. I begin, then, with assuring you that I have not: 
had the smallest share in the whole negotiation and transaction, which 
in some things I approve, in some disapprove; but these must be 
reserved for conversation. It suffices to say, that it ever has been my 
opinion, and still is, that places ought to be the last part of every nego- 
tiation ; but unluckily they have almost always been the ‘first. “It 
must, however, be owned for the present negotiators, that they refused 
even to treat with Lord Carteret, though invited to it by the highest. 
authority, and attempted by a proffer of the greatest sacrifices, (for 
such the displacing all in opposition to him x bes Bee and so far 
places did not seem to be their view. They chose, therefore, to enter 
into negotiation with eleven others of the cabinet, when no such hope of 
places could possibly exist, because it could not possibiy leave such 
room as they and their friends must necessarily still be supposed to 
retain that which they then had. So far, then, our negotiators acted 
disinterestedly ; how far prudently is still a question. They found 
their conduct upon the impossibility of their ever uniting with one who 
had openly proposed, projected, and executed the scheme of sacrificing 
Britain to Hanover. But they negotiated, and are now united with 
those who certainly had been instruments in that scheme, upon their 
disavowal of it for the future, and their promise of doing so no more. 
Time will show if the one side is not dupes, and the other knaves.” - 


There are several rather entertaining letters from Hume, the his- 
torian, addressed to Mr. Oswald ; and as they are by far the best 
in the volume, we shall be the more free in our extracts. An 
allusion is made, it will be observed, to a claim on the part of the 
philosopher for half-pay, which it seems he had very slender hopes 
of obtaming, notwithstanding the good wishes of his coun n 
in ume had served in the St. Clair, 
in the capacity of mili secre ; but there being no prece- 
dent of officer for the fatigues 
of a campaign, the future historian of England had to sustain a 
refusal at the hand of the war-minister. The reader will be 
amused with the gloomy anticipations which darkened the politi- 
cal prospects of this celebrated writer, suggested by the very 
common events of violent animosities crtg. ies at home, 
and of excessive coolness among our allies a . 


“ I know not whether I ought to congratulate you upon the success 
of your election, where you prevailed so unexpectedly. I think the 
present times are so calamitous, and our future ee so dismal, 
that it is a misfortune to have any concern in public affairs, which one 
cannot redress, and where it is difficult to arrive at a proper degree of 
insensibility or philosophy, so long as one is in the scene. You know, 
my sentiments were always a little gloomy on that head; and I 
sorry to observe that all accidents ‘(besides the natural course of events, ) 
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turn out against us. What a surprising misfortune is this Bergen-op- 
Zoom, which is almost unparalleled in modern history! I hear the 
Dutch troops, besides their common cowardice and ill discipline, are 
seized with a universal panic. This winter may, perhaps, ide the 
fate of Holland; and then, where are we? I shall not be much disap- 
pointed, if this prove the last parliament, worthy the name, we shall 
ever have in Britain. I cannot, therefore, congratulate you upon 
having a seat in it: I can only congratulate you upon the universal 
joy and satisfaction it gave to every body ; and this popularity, I doubt. 
not but you will endeavour to preserve, as more valuable than any 
thing that politics can give you, especially in the present times. —_. 

** T have some thoughts of taking advantage of this short interval 
of liberty that is indulged us, and of printing the Philosophical Essays 
I leftin yourhands. Our friend Harry (Lord Kames, we presume,) is 
against this as indiscreet. But, in the first place, I think I am_.too 
deep engaged to think of a retreat. In the second place, I see not 
what bad consequences follow, in the present age, from the character 
of an infidel ; especially if a man’s conduct be in other respects irre- 
proachable. What is your opinion ? "ht 

**T have no thoughts of being in London this winter, because Co- 
lonel Abercromby thinks it will not be requisite in order to solicit my 
half-pay. The colonel has small hopes of success in that matter; 
Hume Campbell, without my asking it, offered to lend me his assist- 
ance in surmounting the difficulties,” &c. 


About the beginning of 1748, Mr. Hume accepied the situa- 
tion of private secretary to his old friend, the general, who was 
sent to Turin as British minister. In a letter to Mr. Oswald he 
writes as follows :— 


“T have little more to say to you, than to bid you adieu before I 
leave this country. I got an invitation from General St. Clair, to 
attend him in his new employment at the court of Turin, which I hope 
will prove an agreeable, if not a profitable, jaunt for me. — I shall have 
an opportunity of seeing courts and camps; and if I can afterwards be 
so happy as to attain leisure and other opportunities, this knowledge 
may even turn to account to me, as a man of letters, which, I confess, 
has always been the sole object of my ambition. I have long had an 
intention, in my riper years, of composing some history; and I ques- 
tion not but some greater experience in the operations of the field, 
and the intrigues of the cabinet, will be requisite in order to enable me 
to speak with judgment upon these subjects. But notwithstanding, of 
these flattering ideas of futurity, as well as the present charms of 
variety, I must confess that I have left home with infinite regret, where 
I had treasured up stores of study and plans of thinking for many 
aoe I am sure I shall not be so happy as I should have been, had 

prosecuted these ; but, in certain situations, a man dares not follow 
his own judgment, or refuse such offers as these. <> 

“ There was a controverted election that has made some noise, 
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betwixt John Pitt and Mr. Drax, of the prince’s family, when Mr, 
Pelham, finding himself under a necessity of disobliging, the. heir, 
apparent, resolved to have others as deep in the scrape as himself, and 
aaeey obliged Fox, Pitt, Lyttleton, and Hume Campbell, all to 
speak on tne same side. They say their speeches were very. diverti 

An ass could not mumble a thistle more ridiculously, than they handled 
this subject. Particularly our countryman, not being 

not able to speak a word to the subject; but spent. on OP 
protestations of his own integrity, disintenastednese, and, regard iad 
every man’s right and y-: 

“His brother; Lord Marchmont,, has had the. most extraordinary 
adventure in the world. About three weeks. ago he was at the won 
where he espied in one of the boxes a fair virgin, whose looks, air, an st 
manner made such a powerful and wonderful. effect upon. him, as was 
visible to every by-stander. His raptures were so undisguised, his 
looks so expressive of passion, his inquiries so earnest that every body 
took notice of it. He soon was told that her name was Crompton, a 
linendraper’s daughter, that had been bankrupt last year, and’ had 
not been able to pay above five shillings in the pound. . The fair 
nymph herself was about sixteen or seventeen, and being supported 
by some relatives, appeared in, every public place, and as fatigued 
every eye but that of his lordship, which being entirely employed in the 
severer studies, had never till, that fatal moment opened upon her 
charms. Such, and so powerful, was their effect, as to be able to jus- 
tify all the Pharamonds and Cyruses in their utmost. extravagancies. 
He wrote next morning to her father, desiring leave to visit his daugh- 
ter on honourable terms; and in a few days she will be Countess of 
Marchmont. All this is certainly true. They say many small fevers 
prevent a great one. Heaven ty praised that I have always liked the 
persons and company of the fair sex ! x! for by that means I hope to escape 
such ridiculous passions. But could you ever suspect the ambitious, 
the severe, the bustling, the impetuous, the violent, Marchmont, of be- 
coming so tender and gentle a swain—an Artamanes—an Oroondates ?” 


The subject of the next letter from Mr, Hume is ably handled, 
and will prove of considerable interest to the student of political 
economy. But it admits not of abridgement, and is too long for 
insertion. The historical. value of the following note must be 
obvious to every reader, whose attention has at any time been 
directed to the inquiry which it was meant to elucidate.:—~ .. , 


“Mr. Mure told me that you had undertaken to get satisfaction with 
regard to the Old English Subsidies. 1 cannot satisfy myself on that 
head; but I find that all historians.and antiquarians are as much at a 
loss. The nobility, I observe, paid according to their rank and quality, 
not their estates. The counties were subjected to no valuation; but 
it was in the of the commissioners to sink the sums demanded 
upon every individual, without raising it upon others; and they prac- 
tised this art when discontented with the court, as Chatle complaina 
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of with regard to the subsidies voted by his third parliament. Yet it 
seems certain, that there must have been some rule of estimation, What 
‘was it? Why wasit so variable? Lord Strafford raised an [rish subsidy 
from 12,0002. to 40,000/. by changing the rule of valuation; but the 
ug arliament, after his impeachment, brought it down again. If 
r. Harding undertakes the solution of this matter, it will be requi- 
site to have these difficulties in his eye. I am glad to hear that we 
are to have your ore vee here this summer; and that I shall have an 
opportunity to talk over this and many other subjects, where I want your 
advice and opinion. The more I advance in my work, the more am I 
convinced that the History of England has never yet been written, not 
wt for style, which is notorious to all the world, but also for matter; 
such is the ignorance and partiality of all our historians. Rapin, 
whom I had an esteem for, is totally despicable. I may be liable to the 
reproach of ignorance, but I am certain of escaping that of partiality. 
The truth is, there is so much reason to blame and se, alternately, 
ve and parliament, that I am afraid the mixture of both in my com- 
Phi being so equal, may pass sometimes for an affectation, and not 
The result of judgment and wisdom. Of this you shall be judge ; for 
T am resolved to encroach on your leisure and patience: Quem vero 
arripuit, tenet occiditque legendo. Wet me hear of you as you pass 
through the town, that we may concert measures for my catching you 
idle, and without company, at Kirkaldy.” . 
- We consider the above notice regarding the spirit in which 
Mr. Hume composed his “ History of England,” as an extremely 
valuable relic and testimonial; but it appears most resign | from 
this, as well as from a former letter to Oswald, that the philoso- 
pus was no prophet. His bright thoughts concerning himself 
ve been proved to be as groundless as his gloomy views respect- 
ing the nation; for while ihe affairs of the public haye prospered, 
his hopes of reputation, as an impartial writer, haye entirely de- 
ceived him, No charge is so heavy on his memory, as that of 
having been influenced by a-decided bias towards royalty and 
Charles I. ; a charge, we think, both ill-founded and unjust, but 
yet Ms Seimei: f and most pertinaciously, urged against him. 
We have paid some attention to the history of the civil war, 
as well as to the theory and practice of the English government, 
from the accession of the Padors down to the peried of the 
commonwealth; and. in all our examination of authorities, we 
have not been able to detect Hume in a single misrepresentation, 
originating in design, or party spirit. In respect to some occur- 
rences, indeed, he had not the same means of information which 
we now ; and in respect to others, he seems to haye 
satisfied himself with statements given at second hand: but we 
repeat, that there is nowhere any just reason for impeaching his 


historical honesty, or for denouncing him as partial and narrow- 
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minded in his views. Mogt modern authors, it is true, who have 
gone over the ground occupied by Hume, have endeavoured to 
gratify certain republican propensities in themselves and their 
readers, by attacking at once the sincerity of Charles, and the 
impartiality of his historian. For this purpose, they have had 
recourse to the worst arts of the special pleader; assailing the 
motives of their opponents, and magnifying the slightest discre- 
pancy into a monstrous perversion of facts. —- » hier 
_ That Hume intended to be impartial, and also that he ima- 
gined himself to have succeeded in his intention, admits of) no 
doubt, ‘I may be liable,” says he, to his friend, in all the con- 
fidence and openness of a private correspondence, ‘ to the re- 
re of ignorance, but I am certdin of escaping that of pars 
jality.” 

__ We can afford to give but one letter more from Mr. Hume ; 
and it relates to the appointment which he held under Lord Hert- 
ford, as secretary for Ireland. His communication to Mr. Oswald, 
/ryears date June 2, 1765—the year before he was removed from 
Paris to the Emerald Isle, and is no farther valuable than as. it 
nee a passage in the autobiography of its distinguished 


‘** There is a gentleman here, an Abbé, and aman of letters, who 
is willing to enter into a commerce, or mutual exchange with me, on 
every point of political and commercial knowledge, He has a _ great 
deal of very exact information with regard to every thing that concerns 
these subjects; has great freedom of thought and speech, and has no 
connections with any minister. Asa onl’ he has sent me the en- 
closed questions which I could not exactly answer, and is willing to 
answer any of a like kind which I could propose to him. I thought I 
could not do better than transmif them to you; and as I know you 
will also have questions to ask, I shall also transmit them to him, and 
you may depend on his answer as just and solid. I have left the mar- 
gin large enough to save you trouble; I know you are the most 
industrious, and the most indolent man of my acquaintance; the 
former in business, the latter in ceremony. The present task I propose 
to you is of the former kind. Slee eohaal 

“ You will hear that Sir Charles Bunbury is appointed secretary for 
Ireland . Lord Hertford thinks it sheglutety. certain that I am to 
succeed him; and I, too, think it probable. My lord throws up, im- 
mediately this demand is not complied with; yet, notwithstanding 
these favourable circumstances, I shall not be wonderfully i 
in case of a disappointment. I know that I can depend on your good 
offices with Lord Halifax, and with every other person on whom you 
have influence, Lord Hertford writes this post to that noble lord, 


The present advantages I possess are so great, that it seems almost 
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me almost incomprehensible, how it should happen that I, a philoso- 
plier, a man of letters, nowise a courtier, of the most independent 
spirit, who have given offence to every part and every party ; that I, I 
say, such as I have described eee should obtain an employment of 
dignity of a thousand a-year. This event is, in general, so strange 
that I fancy in the issue, it will not have place.” . 


“Mr. Oswald answered this letter on the 13th day of the same 
month, giving Mr. Hume assurances that the appointment to 
Ireland would infallibly take place. Both epistles were written 
im 1765; and yet in the sketch which the historian gives of his 
own life, his nomination to the office of under-secretary did not 
reach him till the year 1767. He tells us, that in the summer of 
1765, Lord Hertlord left him at Paris, being appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. ‘I was chargé d'affaires,” he continues, 
* till the arrival of the Duke of Richmond, towards the end of 
the year. In the beginning of 1766 I left Paris, and next sum- 
mer went to Edinburgh with the same view, as formerly, of 
burying myself in a philosophical retreat. . I returned to that 
place not richer, but with much more money, and a much la 
income, by means of Lord Hertford’s friendship, than I left it, 
and I was desirous of trying what superfluity could produce, as I 
had formerly made an experiment of a competency. But in 
1767, I received from Mr. Conway an invitation to be under- 
secretary ; and this invitation, both the character of the person, 
and my connections with Lord Hertford, prevented me from’ 
declining. I returned to Edinburgh in 1769 very opulent,” &c.. 

We must, therefore, again express our suspicion, that the editor, 
in preparing these memorials for the public eye, has not been 
attentive to dates. We were not a little disappointed, too, at 
finding that hardly any of these historical notices make the. 
slightest reference to the insurrection which took place in Scot- 
land in the year 1745. The only exceptions are, a letter from the- 
provost of Edinburgh to Mr. Oswald, assuring his countryman 
that the report which had gone abroad of the chief magistrate of 
the ‘“‘ gude town” having taken upon himself the command of 
the pretender’s artillery and dragoons, was totally devoid of 
truth; and secondly, a note from Mr. Doddington, making some 
jocular remarks on the said provost, and on the still more 
celebrated General Cope. We transcribe the latter of these 


documents :— 


“I am much obliged to you for your two letters. Our poor friend 
Johnny has made Mrs. Doddington and I, who sincerely valued him, : 
very melancholy ; poor worthy gallant creature! May. thy virtues’be 
rewarded where thou art, and imitated when thou art no more. 


“As to the behaviour of Edinburgh, I am not quite satisfied with 
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it: as to friend Archy, (the provost,) certainly he may be very 
blameless, but J find by all accounts he has very ill luck. Some 


make him Earl of Leith, &. What is the result of the man’s 
conduct ? | 


“ Surely the behaviour of Cope’s army is beyond example, and 
there must be more at the bottom of it than I can account for. 


However, though sure there never was such management, yet, I think, 
we have now a number of tories that puts us out of danger.” 


As the fame of Mr. George Bubb Doddington’s wit and humour 
has been perpetuated to our own times, we are induced to copy 
the following short letter, addressed to his friend Oswald :— 


“Mr. Grenville tells me, that he left you in a perfect state of health 
in Scotland, both as to body and soul, and this last from your 
firm adherence to the beauty of holiness as professed by the church 
of England. I hope you have and will make the best use imaginable 
of this illumination, during the little time you shall be under its dis- 

nsation; for I most impatiently long to see you, and though I 
fore it will last no longer than till you cross the Tweed, yet I can- 
not forbear begging of you to let me enjoy you soon: come away, 
then,—which, considering the change of religion, which will certainly 
seize you before you get to Carlisle, is little better than saying, come 
and be d—d. 

** But be that as it may, I hope it will be open account for many happy 
years langer, and am only to tell you that your friends call for you, 
want you, wish for you: none of them does all these things more than 
myself, and that from many private, as well as public, reasons. I 
have been beholden to you for too many hours of improvement, as well 
as of pleasure, to forget them, and not earnestly to desire the con- 
tinuance of them ; and as private interest is become the characteristic. 
of this blessed country, don’t be surprised that, without alleging one 
public motive, I press you to come away and gratify mine.” 


_ In the list of noble and illustrious correspondents, who main- 
tained with Mr. Oswald the intercourse of business or’ of 
friendship, we see the name of William Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham. The contributions of this distinguished statesman are, 
however, confined to one short letter, on the’ first dramatic per- 
formance of John Home, the author of * Douglas.” Mr. Oswald 
had put the play into the hands of Mr. Pitt, to secure for the 
minister of Athelstaneford the critical judgment of a great scholar 
and a man of taste ; and as it is pleasant to follow into the paths 
of literature and private life the great public characters who -have © 
ruled the fate of nations, we make no apology’ to our readers for 
inserting the whole of the brief communication. » “ After missing 
the pleasure of seeing you the times you have been so good to 
call at my house, during my absence, [ am extremely mortified 
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not to be able to wait on you during my passage as it were through’ 
London, in my way to Bath, for which place I shall be set out by 
the time this note reaches you. I found the play, which I return 
by the bearer of this, sent from Hagley to me, and lying at my 
house for you. Mr. Lyttleton—now become Sir George, and 

our humble servant, read it over together with much pleasure. 

e both found great spirit and imagery in it, as well as much 
deep and strong sense; there is likewise character. We think 
the business had better begin between 4gis and the mother, and 
leave out an Baperseary preceding scene. The great situation 
of the judgment is well kept up, in part: towards the end of it 
something more of dignity and greatness might be thrown in, to 
hold it up to the last. With all this merit no one can answer for 
the success of the play ;—‘’tis not in mortals to command 
success,’ (in our age, ) ‘but we’ll do more, Sempronius, 
we'll deserve it.’ I not only wish, but shall be glad, to contri- 
bute ‘all in my power to forward it. I hope when I return, to 
kiss your hands; and am, with the greatest regard,” &c. 

We shall close our extracts with a description of the eloquence 
of Mr. Pitt compared with that of Mr. Murray, the celebrated 
Lord Mansfield. Alluding to the contested measure of taking 
16,000 ‘Hanoverians into British pay, Mr. Oswald states in a 
letter to Lord Kames, that ‘* On the first day Mr. Murray, (who 
was then, we think, solicitor-general,) was introduced to support 
the court, which he did in a set speech, extremely methodical, 
with great perspicuity, and very fine colouring. He was replied 
to by Mr. Pitt, who, in the most masterly manner, laying hold of 
the weakest parts of his speech, with the greatest strength of 
expression, and in the most manly style I ever witnessed, turned 
almost all his colours againsthim. ‘The one spoke like a pleader 
and could not divest himself of a certain appearance of having 
been employed by others. The other spoke like a gentleman, 
like a statesman, who felt what he said, and possessed the 
strongest desire of conveying that feeling to others, for their own 
interest and that of their country. Murray gains — attention 
by the perspicuity of his arguments, and the elegance of his 
diction. Pitt commends your attention and respect, by the 
nobleness, the greatness of his sentiments, the strength and 
energy of his expressions, and the certainty are in of his 
always rismg to a greater elevation both of thought and style. 
for this talent he possesses beyond any speaker I ever heard, 
of never falling, from the beginning to the end of his speech, 
either in thought or in expression. And, as in this session he 
has begun to speak like a man of business as well as an orator, 
he will, in all probability, be, or rather at present is, allowed to 
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make as great an appearance as ever man did in that’ 
Murray has not spoke since on the other two debates, where his 
rival carried all before him, being very unequally matched with 
Pelham, Young, and Winnington. I dare say you will be scarce 
able to read this scrawl, which I have drawn to an. immeasurable 
length, from the difficulty 1 find in having done when Pitt is the 
subject ; for 1 think him sincerely the most finished character I 

There are a few more of these Memorials, ag they are called; 
worthy of being read; but the greater part have ho imterest 
whatever, being private notes on personal and domestic affairs; 

titions addressed to the benevolence or official pat of 

r. Oswald, or complaints intrusted to him against indivi+ 
duals high in-rank and station. We are astonished that pru+— 
dence did not pluck the editor by the ear, and remind him 
that there is among men such a thing as posthumous reputation, 
and that there may be individuals on both sides of the Tweed, 
whose sensibility is more acute than his own, and who may not 
choose to have all the world told that their fathers went a 
to the son of a Scotch laird. There must be an end to. 
correspondence with men in place, if the most private letters of 
persons in the retired, walks of life are to be raked together, and 
put forth in a volume, merely to show. that people in power are 
possessed of patronage, and that those who want a favour are hot 
ashamed to ask it. One half of these Memorials, in short, should 
have been thrown into the fire of the library at Dunnekier, and 
the remainder kept in manuscript for the amusement of gratéful 
and admiring relatives in the parlour, pt, 


uf 


Aur. VIL—The History of Chivalry, or Knighthood? and its 
Times. By Charles Mills, Esq. 2vols. London. Longman 
and Co. 1825. f 


Tux generality of modern readers, instead of attending to the 
earnest expostulation of Count Hamilton’s giant, “ Mon ami, si 
tu voulois commencer par le commencement, tu me ferois grand 
plaisir,” are apt, when they get hold of a new book, to dip into 
it, here and there, at random, and either read, or lay. it, aside, | 
according to the relish, or distaste, which these prelibations may 
aflord. ‘To this evil custom we ourselves are too much addicted ; 
and so little did we relish these casual foretastes of the present 
work, that, had not its title been unusually attractive, we shoulil 
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LS wy Senger have desisted from any farther perusal of it, and.thus 
should spared some trouble, and have been deprived 
of some ree ee Wheteee may be thought of his merits as 
a writer, it must be acknowledged, that Mr. Mills has been singu- 
jarly.fortunate in the choice of his subjects. A history of 
chivalry has been hitherto a desideratum in English literature ; 
and Mr. Mills, who is already known to the public as the author 
of a history of the Crusades, has ays A shane to supply 
the defect ; and has produced a work, which, with some 
features of its own, presents, both in its merits and defects, a 
strong general resemblance, “ qualem decet esse sororum,” to that 
exquisite production. The author, who seems not to be aware 
how greatly he is indebted for his present popularity to the 
adventitious interest which the ‘ Waverley romances” have 
given to his subject with general readers, is, ” a very natural and 
pardonable weakness, proud of his own cranes _ assuming 
to himself the “ superbiam quesitam meritis,” the ty of 
a writer, whose work has attained to a third: edition, he fecl 
himself entitled to treat his contemporaries with the airs of 
conscious superiority, and to repel with scorn the indecorous 
familiarity of those who presume to claim his acquaintance. 
If this feeling has frequently rendered him unjust towards other 
writers of the present day, an opposite sentiment has sometimes 
led him to depreciate the merits of his predecessors. Of M. de 


‘Sainte Palaye,—to whose admirable ** Mémoires sur |’ Ancienne 


Chevalerie ”’ hei is under infinite, | and too often unacknow 


ledged, 
obligations,—he thus speaks in terms of cold commendation, or 
jealous disparagement :— 


“ It was his purpose to describe the education which accomplished 
the youth for the distinction of knighthood, and this part of his work 
he has prepared with considerable success. But he failed in his 
next endeavour, that of painting the martial games of chivalry, for 
nothing can be more unsatisfactory than his account of jousts and 
tournaments. As he wished to inform his readers of the use which 
was made in the battle-field of the valour, skill, and experience of 
knights, a description of some of the extraordinary and interesting 
battles of the middle ages might have been expected. Here, also, 
disappointment is experienced ; neither can any pleasure be derived 
from perusing his examination of the causes which produced the 
decline and extinction of chivalry, and his account of the incon- 
veniences which counterbalanced the advantages of the establishment. 

“ Sainte Palaye was a very excellent French antiquarian; but the 
limited scope of his studies disqualified him from the office of a general 
historian of chivalry, &c. &. He has altogether kept out of sight 


-many characteristic features of his subject. ‘The best-executed part-of 


his subject regards, as I haye already observed, the education: of 
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knights; and he has scattered up and down his little volume and a— 


The next, work which Mr. Mills deigns to notice, 


Js called Ritterzeit and Ritterwesen, (two volumes octavo, 
Leipzig, 1823,) and is the substance of a course of lectures on 
chivalry delivered by the author, Mr. Biisching, to his pupils of the 
high school at Breslau. The style of the work is the garrulous, 
slovenly, ungrammatical style which lecturers, in all countries, and 
upon all subjects, think themselves privileged to use. A large portion 
of the book is borrowed from Sainte Palaye ; much of the remainder 


relates to feudalism, and other matters distinct from chivalry,” &c.— 
Preface, p. xi. 


_- Now, though Mr. Biisching aay have borrowed much from 
Sainte Palaye, Mr. Mills, we greatly suspect, has borrowed more. | 


There is, indeed, not much worth notice in the volumes before | 


us, except what is taken from the “ little volume and a half” of 
that excellent French antiquarian. His account of the education 
of a knight is executed with such complete success, that Mr. 
Mills, who has transferred almost the whole of it to his own 
pages, has been able to add nothing to the detail, That he 
failed in his endeavour to a the martial games of chivalry 
we utterly deny; he expressly declines to enter on the minute 
details of his subjects : *‘ Je ne ferai point la description des lices 
pour le tournoi, ni des tentes et des pavillons superbes dant 
toute la campagne étoit .couverte aux environs, ni des hours, 
c’est-a-dire, des échaffauds dressés autour de la carriére, od tant 
de braves et de nobles personnages devoient se signaler. Je ne 
distinguerai point les différentes espéces des combats qui. s’y 
donnoient, joftes, castilles, pas d’armes, et les combats a la 
foule ;” &c. (‘‘ Mémoires sur I’ Ancienne Chevalerie,” part. ii. 87, 
88.) - And : he has given, in this second memoir, a far more 
spirited th Br ‘interesting account of the tournament than Mr. 
Mills; and, in the notes appended to it, has brought to view 
some characteristic features of the subject, (such, for instance, as 
the explanation of the martial game of the castille,) which the 
more ambitious historian of chivalry has wholly omitted. Had 
it been the wish of Sainte Palaye to extend his terse and well- 
digested memoirs through two octavo volumes, he would, perhaps, 
have anticipated Mr. Mills’s expectations, and have transcribed, 
like him, entire from Joinville, Monstrelet, and Froissart, 
the “Chronicle of the Cid,” the histories of Du Guesclin, Bonci- 
caut, and Bayard, or such familiar works as the lives of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Lord Herbert of Cherbu Instead. of 
doing to produce a 
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displays in every page the extent and variety of his researches, 
and the acumen and vigour of his jadgment; which is enriched, 
in its copious annotations, with an invaluable apparatus of anti- 
quarian lore, to which all future inquirers will have recourse for 
information ; and which will be perused with delight, when the 
more elaborate “ History of Chivalry” shall either be forgotten, 
or be read only by those unhappy lecturers, who, in all countries, 
will continue to look with pleasure on a work so congenial in its 
diction to “that garrulous, slovenly, and ungrammatical style, 
which, on all subjects, they think themselves privileged to use.” 
Again ; had Sainte Palaye designed to youre a mere encomium 
of chivalry, and not to exhibit with equal impartiality its blemishes 
and its beauties, he would, probably, have forborne to examine 
the causes which effected its decline and fall, and would alto- 
gether have omitted to state the inconveniences by which, during 
the latter periods of its existence, the advantages of that sing 

institution were more than counterbalanced. From this part of 
the Mémoires sur la Chevalerie ” no pleasure can, in Mr. Mills's 
estimation, be derived ; and, accordingly, though it is evident that 
a history of chivalry, in which this portion of the subject is 
entirely left out, must be extremely incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory, he has thought proper to pass it over unnoticed, and to 
resolve it all into the invention of gunpowder, and the conferring 
“the degrees of knighthood on men distinguished for their 
learning or talents,” and not for military prowess. | 

Having damned” Sainte Palaye with faint praise,” and 
annihilated Mr. Biisching and the lecturers with overwhelming 
censure, Mr. Mills proceeds, in a sort of ‘postscript to the: pre- 
face, to inflict a tremendous punishment on Sir Walter Scott ; 
who was, probably, utterly unconscious of the offence he had 
given. That “ Great Unknown,” ere Mr. Mills will not per- 
mit to preserve his incognito,) in his late romance of “ The 
Talisman,” has represented the Sultan Saladin as proposing a 
union with his heroine, the lady Edith of Plantagenet; and, 
aware that the generality of his readers would be unacquainted 
with the historical details of that period, and would think this 
fiction too gross a violation of probability, has quoted Mr. Mills’s 
“* History of the Crusades” to prove, that a treaty of marriage 
was actually set on foot between the sister of King Richard, and 
the brother of Saladin, for the purpose of consolidating a gem 
between the Christian and Mohammedan powers. Sir Walter 


has, indeed, fallen into the grievous error of making the proposal 


originate with Saladin himself; and in a note on the passage 
has remarked, “ This may appear so extradrdinary and impro- 
bable a proposition, that it is necessary to say such-a-one was 
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actually made. The historians, however, substitute the widowed 
queen of Naples, sister of Richard, for the bride, and Saladin’s 
brother for the bridegroom. They appear to be ignorant of the 
existence of Edith of Plantagenet.” (See Mills’s “ History of 
the Crusades,” vol. ii. p. 61.) 

Tn this we, in our simplicity, had supposed that Sir 
Walter Scott had intended to pay Mr. Mills Fe Aa Ad of 
referring to his history, as the best, or at least the newest work 
on the subject. But Mr, Mills sees the matter in a very dif- 
ferent light. He seems to think, that Sir Walter quotes him, | 
not for the purpose of showing that a proposal similar to that 
which he has feigned was actually made; but to prove, in oppo- 
sition to him, that the Sultan Saladin did bond fide make an 
offer of marriage to Richard’s imaginary cousin, the lady Edith. 
Hereupon, having set forth the offence in all its heinousness, and 
having duly quoted himself and M. Michaud, the French histo- 
rian of the Crusades, to prove, that the proposal originally came 
from Richard, Mr. Mills. proceeds in the following strain of 
indignant remonstrance :—~ 


“Whether or no ‘the historians’ are ignorant of the existence of 
* Edith of Plantagenet,’ is not the present question. The question 
is, which of the two opposite statemenits is consistent with historical 
truth ?” (Did ever mortal, except Mr. Mills, imagine that the romance 
of the “Talisman” was intended for authentic history ?) - “ The state- 
ment of M. Michaud and myself is supported by the principal Arabic 
historians, by writers, who, as every student in history knows, are of 
unimpeachable credit. Bohadin, in his ‘ Life of Saladin,’ says, that 
‘the Englishman was desirous that Almalick Aladin should take his 
sister to wife.’ (Her brother had brought her with him from Sicily, 
when he passed through that island, to the deceased lord of which she 
had been married.) 'To the same effect Abulfeda observes, ‘ Hither 
came the ambassadors of the Franks to negotiate a peace; and 
offered this condition, that Malek al Adel, brother of the sul 
should receive the sister of the king of England in marriage, 
Jerusalem for a kingdom.’ That this sister, Joan, the widowed 
queen of Sicily, was with Richard in the Holy Land is proved by a 
passage in Matthew Paris, (p. 171.) She and the wife of Richard 
are mentioned together, and no other person of royal rank. Mats 

“Thus, therefore, ‘ the historians’ are correct in their statement, 
that the matrimonial proposition was made by the English to Saladin, 
and that the parties were to be the brother of Saladin and the 
widowed Queen of Sicily. The novelist has not supported his asser- 
tion by a single historical testimony ; and we may defy him to produce © 
a tittle of evidence on his side. ' ged 
_. “In the composition of his tales, the author of Waverley has seldom 
shown much respect for historical keeping. - But greater accuracy 
than his no person had a right to expect in the texture of a-mere 
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novel; and.as long as he gave his readers no excuse for confounding 
fiction with truth, the play of his brilliant and excursive imagination 
was harmless, ‘Thus in the ‘ Talisman,’ the poetical antiquarian only 
smiles when he finds the romance of the ‘ Squire of Low Degree’ 
quoted as familiar to the English long before it was written; and 
when, in the ‘ Betrothed,’ Gloucester is raised into a bishopric three 
centuries and a half before the authentic era, we equally admit the 
author’s license of anachronism. On these two occasions, as in innu- 
merable other instances, in which the novelist, whether intentionally 
or unwittingly, has strayed from the path of historical accuracy, he 
has never given formal warrantry for the truth of his statements, and 


he is entitled to laugh at the simple credulity which could mistake 
his tales for veracious chronicles. But his assertion respecting the 
marriage of Saladin with his ‘ Edith of Plantagenet,’ is a very different 
case, For here he throws aside the garb of a novelist, and quits the 
privilege of his text, that he may gravely and critically vouch in a 
note for the errors of our historians, and his own superior knowledge. 
If this can possibly be done merely to heighten the illusion of his 
romance, it is carrying the jest a little too far: for the preservation of 
historical truth is really too important a principle to be idly violated. 
But if he seriously designed to unite the province of the historian 
with that of the novelist, he has chosen a very unlucky expedient for 
his own reputation ; and thus, in either case, he has rather wantonly 
led his readers into error, and brought against others a charge of 


ignorance, which must recoil more deservedly on himself.””—Preface, 
pp. xvii, xviii, xix. 


Since the memorable cure of the ‘“‘ madness of John Dennis,” 
we really never met with any thing at all resembling this. Poor 
Sir Walter Scott! how we pity him! If he survives these thun- 
dering blows, if he recovers from this heavy charge of fraud and 
ignorance, we trust that a prudent concern for his own reputa- 
tation will, in future, cure him of all disposition “to laugh at 
the simple credulity which can mistake his tales for veracious 
chronicles,” or to think the ‘ History of the Crusades” a work 
fit to be quoted. There are, however, in that delectable pro- 
duction, some curious relations of facts of which “ the histo- 
rians appear to be ignorant.” Such, for example, is that signal 
miracle performed at the siege of Antioch, by the ferocious 
Bohemund, prince of Tarentum; who, as Mr. Mills gravely 
assures us, having, in the extremity of the famine, seized on the 

rsons of some Turkish prisoners, murdered them first in cold 
blood, and then roasted them alive for his dinner. We will give 
this stupendous fact in his own words, as we find them in the 
first edition. ‘‘ Bohemund slew some Turkish prisoners, and 
roasted them alive. He then exclaimed to the astonished by- 
standers, (well might they be astonished!) that his appetite 
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would submit to necessity, and that during the famine he would 
ees devour what at other times would be loathsome and 

ay (History of the Crusades, vol. i. c. 5. p. 175. 
Ed. 1. | 

This Mr. Mills calls, “ an expedient at once ludicrous and 
dreadful.” It is certainly dreadful enough ; but where the joke 
lies, for the life of us, we cannot discover. . The miraculous 
of the story appears, however, at length to have staggered him ; 
for, in the last edition, we perceive, the circumstance of these 
dead Turks being roasted alive is omitted. Nevertheless, in his 
present work, the ‘ History of Chivalry,” he has related a fact. 
not much less stupendous, in which the order of the miracle is 
a little inverted ; for here the roasting comes first. Sir Andrew 
Harclay, who, in the time of Edward II., was created Earl of 
Carlisle, and had subsequently been guilty of high treason, was 
publicly degraded from the rank of knighthood, and condemned 
to die the death of atraitor. There were, however, some very 
peculiar circumstances in the mode of his sentence and execu- 
tion, which Mr. Mills has adopted from ‘* Stow,” without note or 
comment. The ceremony of his degradation being completed, 
his judge, Sir Anthony Lucy, thus addressed him:— 


~“ Andrew, quoth he, now art thou no knight, but a knave; and 
for thy treason the king wills that thou shalt be hanged and drawn, 
and thy head smitten off from thy body, and burned before thee, and 
thy body quartered, and thy head being smitten off, afterwards to be 
set upon London-bridge, and thy four quarters shall be sent into four 


good towns of England, that all others may beware by thee.”—pp, 
63, 64, 


Now, however difficult it might be to burn a man’s head first 
before his face, and afterwards to set it upon London-bridge, we - 
are assured, that the sentence was a facto, to the minutest 

int, carried into effect. For Mr. Mills adds, in the words of 


tow— 
“ And as Sir Anthony Lucy had said, so was it done in all things, 
on the last day of October.” f , 


The ceremonies attending the. degradation of a knight, and 
the reasons for which they were adopted, were, according to Mr. 
Mills’s account, sufficiently»remarkable. We have not time or 
inclination to detail the entire ; but imagine that 
readers will be amused with the following short extract:— 


“The knight who was to be degraded was in the first instance 
armed by his brother knights from head to foot, as if he had been. 
going to the battle-field; they then conducted him to.a high stage, . 
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taised in @ church, where the king and his court, the clergy, and the 
people, were assembled ; thirty priests sung such psalms as were used 
at burials; at the end of every psalm they took from him a piece of 
armour. First, they removed his helmet, the defence of disloyal eyes, 
ee his cuirass on the right side, as the protector of @ corrupt heart,” 


For this detail, Mr. Mills quotes * Segar of Honour.’ We 
suspect, however, that he is indebted for the last remark to a 
much more amusing nage, and that when he wrote it, he 
was fresh from “* Le Médecin malgré lui” of Moliere:—- 


« Ganowts.- il me semble qne vous les places autrement.qwils 
ne sont; que le coeur est du cité gauche, et le foye du cdté droit. 
- “Saanorznte. Qui; cela étoit autrefois ainsi; mais nous avons 


changé tout cela.” 
"The next living writer whom Mr. Mills encounters is Dr. 


Mbrrick, the author of an elaborate work on ‘‘ Armour ;”” whom 
he has condescended to notice three times, and always in the 


same tone of unmeasured contempt. 


“ In Dr. Meyrick’s three ponderous quartos on * Armour,’ there is 
one interesting t gr: > Ke shows that the celebrated title of the Black 
Prince, which the prince of Wales gained for his achievements at the 
battle of Cressy, did net arise, as is generally supposed, from his 
wearing black armour on that day, nor does it appear that he-ever 
pecans de armour at all. Plain steel armour was his usual wear, 
and-the surcoat was emblazoned with the arms of England labelled, 
When he attended tournaments in France or England he appeared in 
a surcoat with a shield, and his horse in a caparison all black with 
the white feathers on them ;” (on what? on the caparison, shield, and 
gurcoat ? or on the prince and his horse?) “so that the colour of the 
covering of the armour, and not of the armour itself, gave him his 
title. . Dr. Meyrick thinks the common story an erroneous one, that 
the ostrich feathers in the crest of our princes of Wales, arose from 

oung Edward’s taking that ornament from the helmet of the king of 
ia, who was slain by him at the battle of Cressy. He contends 
that the feathers formed a device on the banner of the monarch, and 
were not worn on the helmet, because plumes of feathers were not 
used as crests till the fifteenth century. That Dr. Meyrick has not 
been able to find any instance of their being thus worn, goes but very 
little way to prove the negative. On the other hand we know that the 
swan’s neck, the feathers of favourite birds, such as the peacock and 
pheasant, were devices on shields, and also, at the same time, conti- 
nually surmounted the helmet, and the ostrich feathers, which ever 
since the Crusades the western world had been familiar with, might, 
in all probability, have been used in this twofold manner,” &.—pp. 
101, 102, in a note. 
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We should like to ask how Mr: Mills knows that feathers were 
continually worn on the helmet prior to the fifteenth century ; 
and what instances he has been able to find’ to prove it? Dr, 
Meyrick’s conjecture, we are convinced, is well founded ; for as 
the devive on the shield or banner was the. distinguishing cogni-+ 
zance of the knightly warrior, by assuming to himself the armo- 
rial ensign of the king of Bohemia, the Black Prince continually 
bore on his standard the of the field 
Cress 

Dr. Meyrick’s wank was)! be. sure, ponderous enongh, 
his monotonous style extremely inferior in point of attraction to 
the variegated and checkered mosaic which adorns the pages of 
the “History of Chivalry ;” where an elaborate imitation of 
Gibbon, beautifully alternating with an equally elaborate imita- 
tion of Lord Berner’s antiquated translation of Froissart, pro~ 
duces an effect similar to that which our nc erage witnessed with 
so much delight, when they saw 


Old Edward’s armour beam on Cibber’s breast, 


There are fastidious persons, we até aware, who would have 
preferred an unvaried uniformity. of style throughout the entire 
work; and who will think, that the soplate logy. with 
thé *eavaleresque” parts of the history are so richly 

impregnated, aecord but ill with the ornate: ay flowery sen- 
tences to which the author naturally gives utterance, when the 
old translation of Froissart, or the “ Chronicle of the Cid,” 
are not immediately before him, How exquisitely poetical and 
deyoid of meaning is the following delicious effusion !— _ 


“ The patriarchal system of manners, shaped and sanctioned by 
Christianity, formed the fabric of chivalry; and romance, with its 
many-coloured hues, gave it light and beauty. The early ages of 
Europe gaily moved in all the wildness and vigour of youth; imagi-. 
nation freshened and heightened every the world 
Talon and life. dream,” &c, &¢,-—Vol. ii. p, 343, 


Cold-minded critics; when they stumble on a passage like this, 
will be inclined to ask, why Mr. Mills should thin it necessary to 
talk of « bright querdons,” vol. i. p. 22,) or of “ stakes raised 
or the nonce ?” (p. 3.) . Why he should say, that “ the young 
nglish squire in the time of Edward III. carved before. his fader 

at e table?” Why he should ask, “ What boots it to know ?* 
(p. 94.) Why he should speak of “ achieving the high emprises 
of his calling (p. 123.) Why he should * Certes all 
knights were ous ?”” 50.) Why he should. talk of 


“the waliancy of chivalry?” (p. 158,) of faleons gallantly 
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.) Why, in sober prose, he should adopt the 
ol of Spenser, “‘ he pricked on the plain with knightly grace ?” 
,) and, above all, why he should take the trouble of 
ae such a villanous and iiputtienionunble word as “ squir- 
ery,” for “ squirehood ?”’ (p. 311.) Questions like these Mr. 
Mills will, probably, treat with scorn unspeakable, and disdain to 
answer them. And, after all, perhaps he is right. He is a 
practised author, who knows how to cater to the public taste ; 
and having learnt’ by experience, that these caguisite little 
morsels are “ caviar to the general,’’ may already indulge the 
flattering expectation, that they will enable his present work, like 
the “ History of the Crusades,” to arrive at a thirdedition: 
The first chapter very properly contains, what Mr.’ Mills is 
pleased to seid, a full and clear account of the “ Origin and 
first appearances of Chivalry in Europe ;” and the introductory 
sentences afford no unfavourable specimen of that discriminating 
judgment and felicitous expression by which he is so eminenily 
distinguished. 


“There is little to charm the imagination in the first ages of chi- 
valry. No plumed steeds, no warrior bearing on his crested helm 
the favour of his lady bright, graced those early times. All was 
rudeness and gloom. But the subject is not altogethér without 
interest, as it must ever be curious to mark the causes and the first 
rR in conduct of any widely spread system of nrerearetity 
pp. I 


The poetical cast of this brief introduction will meet, we should 
conceive, with universal admiration. But what Mr. Mills may 
mean by marking ‘the appearances in conduct of a system of 
opinions,” we are rather at a loss to guess. Possibly he wanes 
not the conduct of the opinions, but “the conduct of those 
sons by whom the opinions are adopted. If so, we a.m a id 
that our lecturers on the belles lettres will accuse Mr. Mills 
of employing a style no less “ garrulous and slovenly,” than their 
own. Perhaps, in the spirit of retaliation, they may even urge 
that his exquisitely beautiful and accurate definition of courtesy 
is liable to the same objection. 


“ Kindness and gentleness of manner, which, when adopted by kings 
from knightly customs, were called courtesy, were peculiar to the soldier 
of the middle ages,” (just as if there were no examples of them in 
ancient history,) “‘ and pleasingly distinguished him from the savage 
sternness of other warriors, whether Roman or barbarian. Courtesy 
was the appearance, in the ordinary circumstances of life, of that prin- 
ciple of protection which, in weightier matters, made the sword leap 
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from its scabbard ; and, like every other blessing of modern times, had 
its origin ‘in the christian religion.’’—vol. i. p. 160. 


Let us see. Kindness of manner, when adopted by kings, 
was called courtesy: and courtesy was the appearance, in the 
ordi circumstances of life, of a principle of protection, which, 
in weightier matters, made the sword leap, &c, We hope the 
reader understands it. 

But we return to the origin of, chivalry, which Mr. Mills is 
disposed to refer to the wilds of Scandinavia and the Hercynian 
forests. And though he says it is impossible to mark the exact 
time when the rude elements were framed into “ that system of 
thought and action which we call chivalry,” he is positive that 
knighthood existed as a distinct establishment before the days of 
Charlemagne ; and that the commission which that emperor gave 
to the governor of Friesland to make knights, ‘“ milites,” by 
girding them with a sword, and giving them a blow, unequivocally 
proves it. He might just as well say, that knighthood, properly 
so called, existed in the days of Hercules and Theseus ; and, if 
we mistake not, the author of that fantastical work, the ‘“* Broad- 
stone of Honour,” actually claims for it this remote antiquity. 
The commission of Charlemagne to the governor of Friesland 
only proves, that he authorized that officer to admit certain 
youths into the military rank, in compliance with that well-known 
custom, which, according to Tacitus, had prevailed amongst the 
Germans from the earliest ages, of delivering to the candidates 
for martial honours those arms by which ee were, thenceforth, 
to defend their country. The blow which accompanied the 
ceremony, the “ datus manu colaphus,” was probably copied 
from the Roman rite of manumission ; and was intended to 
denote, that the young soldier was now set free from his state of 
pupillage. The word “ miles,” which was subsequently restricted 
to those who had attained the rank of knighthood, in contradis- 
tinction to “ egues,” which was applied indiscriminately to all 
who served on horseback, had not yet acquired that exclusive 
signification: and to infer that the “ milites” of 
were necessarily knights, would be as absurd as to assume, that 
all simple knights, called knight-bachelors, or bas-chevaliers, were 
necessarily unmarried, because the word bachelor was afterwards 
seplied to those who lived in a state of celibacy. ‘ Les mots 

les, militia, militare,” &§c., says Sainte Palaye, “ s’appliquoient 
anciennement, suivant du Cange, (gloss, lat.) au service qui se 
faisoit dans les palais ou les maisons des rois et des princes: 


dans les neuviemes et dixiémes siécles ils désignérent le service 
‘des fiefs ; enfin ils furent employés pour exprimer une nouvelle 
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espéce de milice qui servoit a cheval, et avoit le premier rang a 
la guerre sur |’infanterie et la cavalerie. Un des plus anciens 

rapportés par du Cange, peut faire connoitre ce qui 
constituoit la chevalerie proprement dite, et ce qui établissoit la 
distinction entre les chevaliers et les Ecuyers. Il est tiré de 
Foucher de Chartres. Milites nostri, dit cet auteur, chapelain 
de Godefroi de Bouillon, erant quingenti, exceptis illis qui mili- 
tari nomine non censebantur, tamen equitantes.” (Mémoires sur 
PAncienne Chevalerie, partie ii. not. 6.) 

If chivalry is to be considered as nothing more than a ceremony, 
by which the right of bearing arms was conferred on those who 
were design or the military profession, it will not be difficult 
to show, that the institution is far more ancient than the days of 
Charlemagne; or if knighthood has existed wherever men of 
more exalted character have stood forth as the assertors of right 
and the avengers of wrong, or have united together in frater- 
nities of arms, then it will be as easy for the panegyrists of the 
order to trace it downwards from the heroic ages of Greece, or 
the days of Jonathan and David, as it is for the freemasons to 
show, that their society has existed ever since brick and stone 
were used in building, and to carry it back to the temple of 
Solomon, or the tower of Babel. But if it be regarded as an 
institution, which was conferred by a species of investiture, and 
accompanied with certain impressive ceremonies, and the reli- 
gious obligation of the most solemn vows, then chivalry, most 
assuredly, did not exist before the eleventh century. 

It seems, in fact, to have owed its origin to the gross and 
insupportable abuses to which the feudal system had given birth. 
In a state of society in which every independent baron claimed 
and exercised the right of waging private war, and power was 
the only security against oppression, it was the obvious policy of 
every feudal lord to strengthen his cause by attaching to his 
interest, (beside the vassals and feudatories, who were obliged by 
their fiefs to attend his summons,) other volunteers, who were 
most distinguished in the profession of arms, and were willing, 
either from affection to his person, or the love of glory, to follow 
his standard. We need not say that auxiliaries of this 5 
tion served on horseback ; for, in the accurate language of Mr. 
Mills, “in the kingdoms which sprang from the ruins of the 
Roman empire, every king, baron, and person of estate, was @ 
knight.” (Vol. i. p. 3.) Soldiers of this rank, on their recep- 
tion into the service of the more powerful barons, were, probably, 
admitted by the ceremony of investiture; which, by its close 
analogy to “ that of homage, was intended to remind these 
military retainers that they were henceforth bound to defend their 
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lord, ho less than if they had been born his proper feudatories, 
The clergy of that era, who, much as it has been the fashion to 
malign and misrepresent them, were really the great depositories 
of religion and vyirtue,—an imperfect virtue, and a defective 
religion, we will admit, but yet a virtue and a religion which shone 

with beneficial influence through the surrounding darkness 
of barbarity and vice ;—the clergy, who were ever on the watch 
to catch at each opportunity that offered of mitigating the ferocity 
of the age, and encouraging the growth of the pouilin virtues of 
Christianity, soon perceived that this class of military adventurers 
might be rendered eminently serviceable in promoting their 
exalted views of supporting religion, protecting the oppressed and 
defenceless, the orphan and the widow, and checking the usury 
pations of lawless tyranny. ‘Their personal interests, at the same 
time, contributed to make them doubly zealous in effecting this 
noble purpose, For as their profession, which forbad them to 
carry arms, exposed them, above all other men, to the aggressions 
of sacrilegious violence, it behoved them to provide for their own 
safety by enlisting under the banners of the pve such a power- 
ful body of martial protectors. ‘The Crusades, which commenced 


with the close of the eleventh century, greatly favoured their 


design of imparting to the institution of chivalry the sacred: cha 
racter of nlidiie We cannot, indeed, agree with Mr. Mills, 
that ** the knightly and clerical characters were every where con 
sidered as convertible ;” (vol. i, p. 13;)—and the passages he 
oe from Spenser, and the Morte d’Arthar,” only prove, that 
the knight, weary of the world, would often retire from its toils 
and perils, that he might end his days in some quiet hermitage. 
But it is certain, that chivalry was regarded by its ancient panegye 
rists as a holy order, inferior only to the priesthood; that the 
august formalities with which it was accompanied bore a close 
relation to the sacraments of the church ; and that its engage- 
ments were held no less binding than the sacerdotal or monastic 
vow. The candidate for knighthood passed the night previous 
to his creation in prayer, and fasting, and the sacraments of 
penance. He was provided with sponsors, as in baptism. He 
entered a bath, in token of the purity which was required of him ; 
and, for the same reason, came forth clothed in the white robes 
ofa neophyte. By his vow he was bound to defend the church 
against all her enemies ;* to avenge the oppressed, especially 


* Hence arose that striking custom, which, it is said, is still retained in Poland, 
that, at the reading of the gospel, the knights stood up, and drew their swords, in token 
of their readiness to defend the christian faith: and hence, too, the author of the 
 Broad-stone of Honour” of standing up when the gospel 
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widows and orphans ; to extend his protection to all noble dames 
who required his aid ; and to put down all tyranny and injustice. 
He offered his sword on the altar to the oltcisting priest, who, 
having blessed it, returned it to him, with a prayer that God 
would enable him to perform his vow. The feudal part of the 
ceremony, the investiture, and the accolade, then Pilowed, in 
which the knight was more especially reminded of the secular 
and military duties of his order. 

It might reasonably be expected, that an institution, rendered 
illustrious by the most honourable secular distinctions, and the 
most awful sanctions of religion, and which spread itself forth 
through the whole circle both of public and private life, would 
effect a corresponding improvement in the manners of the people 
by whom it was adopted, and that its influence on the national 
character would be as durable as it was important. And so it 
was ; for to it we are indebted for that high principle of honour, 
which forms the most conspicuous ornament in the character of 
the christian gentleman and soldier ; which teaches him to respect 
himself; to consider his word as no less sacred than if it were 
confirmed by the solemnity of a judicial oath ; to avoid all that 
is base and mercenary ; and to be eareful that his conduct should 
never bring the smallest disgrace on his own name, nor disparage 
the gentle blood from which he is descended. To it. we chiefl 
owe the humanities and courtesies of modern warfare; and 
that gallantry, that respectful deference and delicacy of manner, 
which mark our intercourse with the softer sex, and lead them, 
in return, to cultivate those virtues which impart to female love- 
liness its most powerful charms, and render it worthy of that 
homage which was never paid to vice. | 

But to chivalry we are also indebted for the absurd and inde- 
fensible custom of duelling—a custom, unquestionably, derived, 
not from the judicial combat, which was a solemn appeal to 
God’s judgment, but from the jodte al’ outrance, which was gene- 
rally used to decide a private quarrel. In the “days of the shield 
and lance,” this folly was not frequent. The celebrated challenge 
of Francis I. to Charles V. at once made it fashionable ; and, in 
the wane of chivalrous customs, those gallant spirits who would 
formerly have sought distinction in the joust or tournament, 
endeavoured to maintain the knightly character, by the prompti- 
tude with which they drew their swords in private duel. The 


is read in our churches; but he is mistaken. The custom can boast of a far more 
remote antiquity,—seven centuries, at least, before the institution of chivalry ;—being 
enjoined in the Apostolical Constitutions,” book ii. c, 57, 
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custom, though it is utterly abhorrent from the precepts’ and 
spirit of the christian religion, acquired, in a short time, so pow- 
erful an ascendant, that in every country of Europe, he who 
refused a challenge, lost, as it were, his caste, and incurred indelible 
disgrace and infamy. It is in vain that the ministers of the gos- 

| have denounced, and the christian magistrate has enacted 

ws against it. It has still gone on increasing. What was once 
the distinguished privilege of knights and nobles, has long 
descended to the very lowest classes of our gentry, and is now 


making its way behind the desks and counters of merchants and 


attornies. In its progress downwards, it will become deservedly 
ridiculous; and, as it shall gradually be adopted by the lower 
classes, will be thrown aside by the superior orders of society, 
who, through mere shame, will discontinue a practice, from which 
the weightier motives of religion have not yet had power to dis- 
suade them. 
With this single exception—and, perhaps, the practice of 
duelling, which had its birth in the corruption and decline of 
chivalry, hardly constitutes an exception—the influence of its 
ennobling principles is still beneficially felt, in the formation. of 
that peculiar character which exalts the high-born gentry of 
christian Europe to a moral elevation far above all Greek and 
Roman fame. The orders of ancient knighthood have, indeed, 
expired one by one, or exist only in name ; but let us hope that 
the purer parts of the chivalrous spirit will long continue to sur- 
vive with unimpaired vigour, and preserve us from the contagion 
of grovelling avarice and heartless infidelity. Far removed from 
us be the hay when the indignant moralist may truly exclaim, 
“the age of chivalry is gone ;” when the dead palsy of a false 
philosophy shall occupy the heart, and the open profession’ of 
christian principles, and the earnest maintenance of the christian 
faith, shall no longer be thought essential to the character of’ an 
English gentleman ; when the love of money, displaying itself in 
the base and sordid habits of stock-jobbing and gambling, shall 
have eradicated every disinterested and honourable sentiment 
from the breast, and shall have rendered those, who, from their 
exalted birth or station, ought to have stood forth as the firmest 
assertors of genuine patriotism and uncompromising independence, 
the willing tools of mercenary faction, and the servile instruments 
of political corruption. 
But though it is impossible too highly to extol the pure and 
elevating principles of chivalry, its institutions, it must be 
acknowledged, had, long before their final extinction, not only 
outlived their utility, but, in a military point of view, had become 
positively detrimental, The invention of gunpowder, which 
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totally changed the face of modern war, soon t away the 
steel-clad warriors from the plain; but if that “ villanous salt- 
petre had not been digged out of the bowels of the harmless 
earth,” chivalry would still have expired by a natural death ; for, 
by elevating every banneret to the dignity of a separate command, 
it confounded the principles of military discipline, and was incon- 
sistent with that unity of operation which is nec to the 
successful conduct of armies. In his fifth memoir,—from the 
rusal of which, in Mr. Mills’s judgment, no pleasure can 
derived, but which appears to us the best written and the 
most amusing portion of his work,—Sainte Palaye has clearly 
shown, that these inconveniences were not imaginary; and 
attributes the disastrous overthrows which the French sustained 
in the fields of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, to that presum 
tuous insubordination which displayed itself throughout the ranks 
of their jealous and disorderly chivalry. This truth is so evident, 
that Mr. Mills, who is rather the panegyrist than the historian of 
the order, has sometimes confessed it unawares. _ ) 


“ Certainly the virtues of a knight were not necessarily patriotic. 
They were rather calculated to weaken than to strengthen his tendencies 
to king and country. Although, as an individual, he was bound to his 
native land, yet the character of his knighthood was perpetually pressing 
him to a course of conduct distinct from ali national objects. He was 
an independent agent.”—vol. i. pp. 139, 140. 


Yet, within five pages after, he insists upon it that this very 
independence was strictly compatible with the exactest military 
discipline, and that it is a great mistake to suppose it could have 
a contrary tendency. 


** It has often been supposed that the chivalric array must have been 
inconvenient to the feudal and national disposition of armies, and that 
knightly honours would be continually striving with other distinctions 
for preeminence. But this supposition has arisen from a want of 
attention to chivalric principles. Chivalry was not opposed to national 
institutions.” ‘‘ Even so judicious a writer as Mr. Dunlop says, 
(History of Fiction, vol. ii. p. 144,) that vigour of discipline was 
broken by want of unity of command. St. Palaye, in whom want of 
acquaintance with the subject is less excusable, says, ‘Si le pouvoir 
absolu, si l’unité du commandement est le seul moyen d’entretenir la 
vigueur de la discipline, jamais elle ne dut étre moins solidement établie, 
et plus souvent ébranlée, que du temps de nos chevaliers. Quelle 
confusion, en effet, ne devoient point apporter tant d’espéces de chefs, 
dont les principes, les. motifs, et les intéréts n’étoient pas toujours 
d’accord, et qui ne tiroient point d'une méme source le droit de se faire 
obéir ?”’—vol. i. p. 145, and note. 
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This is a mere question of fact, and Mr. Dunlop and Sainte 


Palaye are right; but Mr. Mills is determined to see nothing 
wrong in the system of which he has undertaken to write the 


history. It is, perhaps, the greatest defect of his work, that he 


permits himself to view only the bright side of his subject ; and 
whilst he studiously keeps its faults out of sight, only very casually 
and imperfectly notices the causes of its decline and fall 

As we have impartially pointed out a few of the principal 
blemishes which disfigure his ‘ History of Chivalry,”—blemishes 
which will assuredly prevent the author from taking a permanent 
station amongst our best historical writers, and which render 
ridiculous the tone of confident superiority in which he is too apt 
to indulge ;—we shall now briefly notice the points in which he 
seems entitled to commendation. We have already admitted 
that a history of chivalry was a desideratum in English literature ; 
the deficiency might have been more ably and judiciously sup- 
plied, and the work in general might be greatly improved by 
compression; but the matter is well arranged, and there are 
scarcely any facts omitted that were worth preserving on the 
subject. The first volume presents us, in the following order, 
with an account of the origin and first appearance of chival 
in Europe; and this, with the concluding chapter of the se- 
cond volume, is the worst and most unsatisfactory part of the 
book. In Chap. II. we havea full and curious account of 
the education of a knight; and the ceremonies of his inaugura- 
tion and degradation. Chap. III. contains an exact and co- 
pious description of his equipment. We are then presented 
with four chapters on the chivalric character; on dames 
and damsels, and lady-love; on tournaments and jousts; and 
on the religious and military orders of knighthood; under 
which last head many interesting facts are collected concernin 
the order of the knights templars; an order which, though 
dissolved in the beginning of the fourteenth century, ‘is said to 
be still “in full and chivalric existence,” and to haye preserved 
an unbroken series of its grand-masters from the time of Jacques 
de Molai to these days. The last chapter of the first, and the 
six first chapters of the second volume, contain a long and 
detailed account of the progress of chivalry in the various coun- 
tries of Europe; of which chapters four are given to England, 
one to France, one to Spain, one to Germany and Italy; and the 
work concludes with an extremely ill-written and defective dis- 
sertation on the merits and effects of chivalry. 

Now, as the causes to which chivalry owed both its rise and 
fall were every where the same, and the system itself was 
designed to include all the nobles and warriors of Europe in one 
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great brotherhood, we cannot. help thinking, that if Mr.-Mills 
not taken great pains to extend his subject through. two 
volumes, instead of these seven mental chapters on. the p 
of chivalry in, different couniries, he would have introdu the 
most striking of those particulars which distinguished the knight- 
hood of. difierent states in, different ages, either into his chapter 
on the chivalric character, or that on the civil and military orders 
of knighthood. And as it is. evident that he sets a just value 
on the ameliorating influence of the christian religion, we cannot 
14 but consider it a very remarkable omission, that.in his con- 
at cluding statement of the merits and effects of chivalry, he should 
45) wholly have neglected to. mention the obligations which it laid 
all the members of its to their.own 
the sanctifying principles. of the gospel, and. to maintain 
faith of Chane all its opponents. With all its faults, 
however, we are inclined to, think that the work will acquire 
al a certain. degree of popularity. There are many readers, to 
fey ME whom its very faults will appear beauties ; and to those who have 


> 


never read the ‘‘ Mémoires” of Sainte Palaye, and have neither 
leisure nor opportunity to peruse the more costly volumes of 
a Froissart, &c, it will present an ample field of sr see and 
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me Arr. VIIT.—A Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy, — 

Ae the earliest Dawn of that Science in India to the ent Time. 
Ad’ In two Parts. By John Bentley, Member of’ the Asiatic 

Society. 8vo. 1825. 


fF Wuen philosophical inquiries are pursued among a le 
4 in direct opposition toa system which would, if possible, bind 
; the intellects of all its subjects in chains; they render him 
incapable of giving a reverential assent to the numberless ab- 
afte vt surdities which vain traditions have mixed up with divine truths ; 
and instead of distinguishing between these traditions and the 

q sure grounds on which purer Christianity rests, the unhappy - 
oO inquirer, who had been prevented, whilst he yet believed, from 
fee ascertaining this distinction, is tempted to reject all revelation 
. as no better than the forgery of priestcraft, and with more or 
1s less boldness he endeavours to employ his talents or his scien- 

; tific discoveries in storming or undermining the rock of ogre y 


In this manner we have seen every branch of natu 
sophy in its turn made, by the French sgavans, to supply an 
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argument against the authority of the Mosaic history of the 


creation. 
_ Jmourown more favoured country, the encouragement given to 
a full and free examination of the evidence in support of Chris+ 
tianity, has taught acute reasoners its strength; and has given 
them’ a consciousness, that if arguments against the truth of 
revelation, drawn from observations on natural phenomena, or 
from accredited histories of the human race, appear for a time to 
admit of no decisive refutation, the solution of the difficulty 
would be clearly seen if our knowledge was perfect: and as 
science advances, they feel it to be their duty to watch for the 
clue which shall unravel the mazes of error. : | 
In this manner the antiquity assigned to the astronomical 
tables of the Hindoos and to the zodiacs of Dendera; has, 
for some time, been regarded on the continent as quite suffi- 
ciently established to prove that the Indians and Egyptians were 
a learned and scientific people, long before the date which our 
belief affixes to the creation of man; but the patient researches 
and the ingenuity of a British merchant, resident at’ Calcutta, 
have enabled him to detect the shallow foundation on which 
these su strong holds of ‘scepticism had been erected ; 
and, in the work before us, he has completed their overthrow in 
so satisfactory a manner, that we trust they will rise no more 
in defiance of that venerable authority, which a: celebrated con- 
tinental mathematician had rashly declared himself ashamed 
to compare with them. ‘‘Si nous croyons a-l’inspiration des 
livres saints,” said Montucla, ing of the disagreement 
between the Hindoo and Mosaic chronology, “‘ nous ne devons 
pas étre embarrassés. Mais dans ce siécle: philosophique,: qui 
oseroit, sans se vouer au ridicule, appuyer sur une pareille. 
raison?” (Hist. des Mathématiques, ‘part. ii. liv. iii. § 3.) 
And when M. Bailly rejected the claims of some of these 
Hindoo astronomical works to an age ‘exceeding two millions of 
years, and assigned them, instead, to a period between only four 
and five thousand years before the christian era, after this 
acknowledgment of the absurdity of their pretended date, he 
would not cut off a few centuries more, to sacrifice even such 
preposterous claims entirely to a Christian’s belief ; but preferred 
increasing the discrepancy between the date assigned by him, and 
the limit affixed by revelation to the existence of the nations of 
the world, by a fanciful hypothesis of his: own, that the Indian 
astronomy was but a relic ofthe philosophical discoveries of — 
some older people :—* Elle est l’ouvrage,”” says he, “ d’un peuple 
antérieur, qui avait fait sans doute en ce genre des progres, dont 
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la plus grande partie.” (Hist. de l’Astronomie, 
Happily, Mr. Bentley combined sufficient astronomical science 
to constitute him a very competent judge of the Hindoo treatises 
and tables, which his access to the Sanscrit enabled him to 
examine for himself; he was unawed by these European au- 
thorities, and unseduced by the prejudices which the possession 
of any rare species of knowledge has so strong a tendency to 
excite, and which are so apt to exaggerate the value of such 
knowledge in the possessor’s eye. He saw that the science of 
which he had acquired the key was full of vain pretensions, sup- 
ported by frauds and forgeries; and he commenced his exposure 
of them in a paper laid before the Asiatic Society in 1799, This 
was followed by another valuable paper, which appeared in 
the eighth volume of the “ Asiatic Researches ;’’ and from that 
time to the present Mr. Bentley appears to"have had the subject 
steadily in sight, and now gives the matured result of his long 
continued inquiries to the public, filling out and confirming the 
views exhibited in his earlier sketches, in a work which must 
prove exceedingly interesting to all those who are capable of 
appreciating the nature afid importance of the questions which 
he has taken such praiseworthy pains to sift. We have 
pleasure in reflecting that, in a former series of the “ British 
Critic,” (vol. ix. see ae bore our testimony to the satisfac 
manner in which Mr. Bentley had made good his explanation of 
the origin of the enormous Hindoo cycles; that his exposure of 
the willing’blindness of the French sceptics should have brought 
on him repeated attacks in the “ aeerg F Review,” will not 
surprise any one, and we regret to see that Mr. Bentley has 
allowed himself to be irritated by them. Their effect on his 
feelings ought, certainly, to have been neutralized, at least, by 
his obtaining from Professor Playfair, who had been mentioned 
as the reviewer, a declaration that he hoped not to be suspected 
of being the author of any such nonsense ; and by the gratifying 


approbation of the accurate Dr. Maskelyne, who said, it appears, 
to a friend of Mr. B.’s,— 


“*T think Bentley right: he has proved by his calculations that 
there were no real observations made at the beginning of the 


Kali Yuga. Bailly was a pleasing historical writer ; but he had more 
imagination than judgment, and I know that he was condemned by 
his friends La Lande and La Place, as a superficial astronomer, and 
a very indifferent calculator. ‘These two gentlemen entertained the 
same opinion with myself, with respect to the antiquity of Hindu 
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astronomy ; and I think Mr. Bentley has made out satisfactorily the 
teal antiquity of the Surya Siddhanta.’ ’—Preface, p. xxv. 


But if our author has destroyed the pretensions of the Hindoo 
astronomers to such high antiquity as no Christian could have 
conceded to them, the character of their nation for very early 
advances in science will justly be indebted to him, for proving by 
very ingenious observations, and to us, satisfactory arguments, 
that the existence of some attention to astronomical subjects ma 
be traced in India as far back as the fifteenth century before the 
christian era. 

The first step towards the formation of astronomical calcula- 
tions, must be the division of the zodiacal portion of the heavens 
into distinct compartments, for the purpose of marking the 
progress of the sun, moon, and planets. The figurative style 
of the Hindoos disguises this operation under the asser- 
tion that Dacksha’s daughters were born in the first quarter of 
the Treta Yuga, and that he gave- twenty-seven of them to the 
moon. That is, says Mr. Bentley, this person was an eminent 
astronomer, who first allotted to the moon twenty-seven aste- 
risms of 13° 20 each, still known by the names which Hindoo 
mythologists have assigned to his daughters ; and, since the Treta 
Yuga began in the year 1528 before Christ, and lasted about 627 
years, the lunar asterisms must have been formed between the 
years 1528 and 1371 B. ¢. 

This is Mr. B.’s first ground for fixing the date of their inven- 
tion; but, as it appears to involve the debatable point of the 
true commencement of the Treta Yuga, we should prefer to 
argue simply from the astronomical data, which he next produces, 
as leading with more precision to the same tig Thus one of 
these lunar mansions had the epithet Visakha, bisected, attached 
to its name, Radha, because the equinoctial colure 
through its centre ; and, calculating from the precession of the 
equinoxes, this brings us to 1426 B.c. The next argument 
from which he deduces a date approaching most récnteably close 
to this, shall be given in Mr. Bentley’s own words :— 


“ From the union of the daughters of Daksha with the Moon, the 
ancient Astronomers feigned the birth of four of the planets ; that is 
to say, Mercury from Rohini; hence he is called Rohineya, after his 
mother. Magda brought forth the beautiful planet Venus; hence one 
of the names of that planet is Maghabhu. The Lunar Mansion 
Ashad’hé brought forth the martial planet Mars, who was thence 
called Ashad’habhava ; and Purvaphalguni brought forth Jupiter, the 
largest of all the planets, and the tutor of the gods: hence he is called 

nibhava ; the Moon, the father, being present at the birth 
of each. The observations here alluded to are supposed to have been 
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occultations of the planets by the Moon, in the respective Lunar Man. 
sions from which they are named :* they refer us to the year 1424-5 
s. c. and therefore corroborating the result of the observation on the 
Colures, 


“The planet Mercury and the Moon in Rohini, 17th April, 1424, 
B. C. 
** The planet Jupiter and the Moon in P. Phalguni, 23d April, 1424; 
** The planet Mars and the Moon in P. Ashdd’ha, 19th August, 1424; 
“ The planet Venus and the Moon in Maghd, 19th August, 1425 ; 
all within the space of about sixteen months, and there is no other 
year, either before that period or since, in which they were so placed 
or situated, Saturn is not mentioned among these births, probably 
from his being situated out of the Moon’s course ; but was feigned to 
have been born afterwards from the shadow of the Earth.”—pp. 4, 5. 


The next period in the astronomical history of India to which 
Mr. B. has been able to assign a date with similar precision, is 
that in which the solar months were formed and named, viz. 
1181 B. c.; in which year the sun and moon were in conjunc- 
tion at the winter solstice in the beginning of the lunar asterism 
Sravishta. Other improvements were made at the same era; 
for the Hindoo astronomers had now had time to observe the 
motion of the colures, and found they had receded through 
a quarter of each of the lunar mansions in which they stood when 
those mansions were first arran Henceforward they con- 
tinued to reckon twenty-seven lunar mansions from the winter 
solstice, whilst their old division preserved its arrangement 
amongst the fixed stars. These movable mansions would gra- 
dually separate from the fixed or astral mansions; and as the 
period of their coincidence may be readily calculated from the 
observed interval between them at any given subsequent time, 
the date of the formation of these movable mansions is. thus 
ascertained, ‘There is an inconvenience in this double ar 
ment, however, which Mr. Bentley has illustrated as follows :— 


“‘The names of the movable or tropical Lunar Mansions, always 
beginning from the winter solstice, are the same with the fixed or 
Astral Mansions ; and therefore may sometimes cause an ambiguity, 
to be explained only by the nature of the subject. Thus when it is 
said, that the summer solstice is always in the middle of Aslesha, we 
know immediately that the tropical or movable Aslesha is meant; 
just in the same manner as if it was said that the summer solstice is 


* “ They are supposed to be occultations, because they are not made in the time of @ 
single revolution of the Moon, but take in the space of about sixteen months, from 19th 
August, 1425, to the 19th April, 1424, 2.c.; and this idea of the observations being 
confined to occultations is supported by Saturn not being included, because that planet 
was then out of the Moon's course.” 
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always in the beginning of Cancer, we should know that the sign 
Cancer was meant, and not the constellation Cancer; because the 
solstices and Colures do not remain always in the same points with 
respect to the fixed stars.’”’—p. 7, 


On the other hand, the inequality in the number of lunar 
mansions and solar months is most happily serviceable in fixing, 
within certain limits, the invention of the names for the months ; 


as will appear on the perusal of the next extract from our 
author :— 


“T have already observed, that the Lunar Mansions were fabled by 
the Hindu poets to have been married to the Moon, and that the first 
offspring of that poetic union were four of the planets. In like man- 
ner, the Hindu poets feign, that the twelve months sprung from the 
same union, each month deriving its name, in the form of a patronymic, 
from the Lunar Mansions in which the Moon was supposed to be in 
full at the time. : 

“ Let us therefore, in the case before us, apply this principle. At 
the above epoch, 1181 8. c. the sun and moon were in conjunction at 
the winter solstice ; and as the month began when the sun entered the 
signs, the first month therefore began at the winter solstice. Now to 
find the name of that month, the moon would be in full at about 14% 
days after the winter solstice, and would then be.in the opposite part 
of the heavens to the sun. ‘The sun would have advanced in 143 days 
about 144°, and therefore would have entered the second Lunar Aste- 
rism, Satabhishd ; a line drawn from the point in which the sun is 
thus situated, through the centre, would fall into the Lunar Asterism 
Magha, in which the moon was full, on the opposite side ; and conse- 
quently, on the principle stated, the solar month was from thence 
called Magha, in the form ofa patronymic. At the next full, the moon 
would be in Uttara Phalguni, and the solar month from thence called 


Phalguna ; and on this principle all the months of the year were 
named; that is to say, 


The month Magha, from the Lunar Asterism Maghd, the 15th Mansion. 
Phalguna, from ee U. Phalguni, .. 17th. 
Chaitra, from Chitra, 19th, 
Vaisakha, from Visakhi, 2ist. 
Jyaishtha, from JSyesht'ha, » . 23rd. 
Ashara, from ee Ashid ha, . 25th. 
Sravana, from Sravani, 27th, 
Bhiadra, from P. Bhidrapada, .. 3rd. 
Aswina, from Aswini, 6th. 
Kartika, from Kritika, 8th. 
Margasirsha, from Mrigasiras, ++ 10th. 


Pausha, from Pushya, . 13th, 


“ On the principle above stated, though the moon has been intro- 
duced by way of explanation, it is not at all necessary. All that is 
requisite to be understood, is that a line drawn from some part of the 

: Lunar Mansion, through the centre, it must fall into, some part of that 
month to which it gives name, otherwise it does not answer the condi- 
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tion requisite. Hence, itis very easy to demonstrate the utmost possible 
antiquity of the time, when the months were, or could be, so named ; 
for, there are certain limits beyond which the line cannot be drawn ; 
and these are the termination of the Lunar Mansion, and the com- 
mencement of the solar month which determines the time; because, 
it points out the commencement of the solar month in respect of the 
fixed stars at the time. Thus, at the time of the above observations, 
the summer solstitial point was found in the middle of the Lunar 
Asterism Asleshd, and the solar month Sraévana then began; for, in 
the ancient Astronomy of the Hindus, that month always began at the 
summer solstice. Now the month Srdvana derives its name from the 
Lunar Asterism Sravand (the 27th,) then in the opposite part of the 
heavens. Let, therefore, a line be drawn from the solstitial point, or 
commencement of the month, cutting the centre, and it will fall into 
the very end of the Lunar Asterism Sravand, from which it derives 
its name Srdvana; which line is, therefore, at its utmost limit, as it 
cannot go farther without falling into a Mansion of a very different 
name, This position of the line, therefore, proves that the months 
received their names at the time of the above observations, and not 
before. For, if we wish to make it more ancient, let the solstitial 
point be supposed more advanced in respect of the fixed stars, say one, 
two, or three degrees, then a line drawn from the solstitial point, or 
commencement of the month Srdvana, cutting the centre, cannot fall 
into any of the Lunar Asterism Sravand, from which it derives 
its name, but into Sravisht/hd (the 1st.) Therefore, the name which 
it possesses, could never be given to it till the solstitial point, and 
commencement of the month actually coincided with the middle of the 
Lunar Asterism Aslesha (the 14th,) being the same with the observa- 
tion which refers us to the year 1181 8. c.; and this is the utmost 
antiquity of the formation and naming of the Hindu months, from 
which a very useful inference may be drawn, which is, that no Hindu 
writer, or book, that mentions the names of the Hindu months, can 
possibly be older than this period, let its pretensions to antiquity be 
ever so great.’’—p. 7-10. 


We have next the dates of Yudhishthira, and of the astronomi- 
cal writers, Garga and Parasara, fixed, by calculation, about 
550 s.c.; though they have, since, been represented by the 
Hindoos as living 2600 years before that period. In the ca 
of these astronomers it is observable, Mr. B. informs us, that there 

pear no traces of the twelve zodiacal signs, the knowledge 
of wl which reached India afterwards from the west. 

The invention of the Yugas, or np employed in Hindoo 
chronology, is assigned by r. Bentley to a ai date, viz, 204 § 
B. Cx he gives the fol Dying of them :— 


“ The years with which each was to commence and end having 
been previously fixed on, the inventor then, by computation, deter 
mines the month, and moon’s age, on the very day on which Jupiter is 
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found te be in conjunetion with the sua, in each of the years so fixed 
on; whieh. being recorded in the calendar and other books, might at 
any time be referred to for clearing up any doubt, in case of necessity. 

“Tt was from these conjunctions of the sua with Jupiter, that the 

riods themselves were named Yugas, or conjunctions ; and the order 
n which they were named was thus:—The first period immediate! 
preceding the inventor, was called the first, or Kali Yuga ; the second, 
or next, was called the Dwaper Yuga; the third was called the Tretd 
Yuga; and the fourth, or furthest back from the author, was called 
the Krita Yuga, and with which the creation began. ‘The end of the 
first period, called the Kali, was fixed by a conjunction of the sun, 
moon, and Jupiter, in the beginning of Cancer, on the 26th June, 299 
zc. This was called the Satya Yuga, or true conjunction, and is 
the radical point from which the calculation proceeds. 

“ Having thus far explained the principles on which the four ages of 
the ancient Hindus were founded and settled, I shall now exhibit them 
complete, with all their dates, in the following table : 


Names and Order Moon’s Ay e and Error in the Hin- 
the Four Ages, af Dots. Month. ‘du Tables used, 


Krita, or fourth 19th April 2352 | 3d of Vaisékha,|About 21° 46’ 
Treta, or third 28th Oct. 1528 .. 9th oe of Kartiha, WD l— 
Dwipar, or second 15th Se t. 901 ee 28th oe of Bhadra, ee 6 23 —- 
Kali, or first 8th Feb. 540... [15th .. of Magha, 2 
ended 26th June 299 .. Ist of Shra@vana.| .. O 1x 


“The mean motion of Jupiter in the Hindu tables employed for 
calculating the conjunctions and settling the periods, appear to have 
been 1* 0° 21/9/54”, or nearly so, which being too great by about 38” 
would cause the error to increase continually the further we go back 
into antiquity, as exhibited in the last column, and from which a near 
conclusion can be drawn as to the time the tables were framed, from 
the decrease in the error. I fix them to the year 204 s. c. because it 
was then the commencement of the astronomical period, at which the 
astronomers would naturally correct their table by new observations, 
Moreover, it appears that the Hindu history, according to the above 


periods, so settled and adjusted, was brought down, either by the 


ee some other person, to the year 204 s.c. and there ter- 

mina 
“ It will naturally be observed, that the year of the Hindu creation, or 
beginning of the Krita, corresponds exactly with the year of the Mosaic 
d, which is a most remarkable circumstance, and points out the 


pinion of the Hindus at that period, (204 8.c.) in respect of the 
time of the creation.” —p. 75-77. | 


As this is exceedingly interesting, we cannot help wishing 
that our author had been more full and explicit in detailing the 
data on which-he has given the above table. 1f we understand the 
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last column of it, the error in the Hindoo statements changes its 
sign in the course of the Kali Yuga; which affords a strong 
argument for its having been formed during, and towards the 
close, rather than after that period ; and whilst the composer of 
such a system cannot reasonably be imagined to have excluded 
his own time, a melancholy conviction of the vices of his con- 
temporaries would, but too certainly, lead him to assign his own 
age to that which had the name of the Kali, or evil period. We 
observe, also, that the different Yugas in this table do not exceed 
each other in the regular proportion of their numbers, 4, 3, 2 
and 1; which Mr. Bentley himself in his earlier treatise, on this 
subject, had pointed out as_the ordinary scale of: their construc- 
tion ; and, in the passage above quoted, he has not given us the 
least hint as to what was likely to guide the inventor in fixi 
the years, with which each period was to commence ; whilst the 
error in the Hindoo hypothesis, as to the true place of Jupiter, 
makes it difficult to imagine, how the sientienedas years. of our 
era were determined. His opinion of the period at which the 
system of Yugas was formed, is founded, we perceive, on the 
circumstance, that the precession would, in B. C., according 
to his calculations, have carried back the solstitial colure exactly 
to.the commencement of another lunar asterism, Sravana. The 
calculation.of these astronomical periods for the correction, or 
renovation, of the Hindoo systems, proceeds on this ground, 
that supposing the winter solstice to be coincident with the be- F 
ginning of one of the lunar asterisms of 13° 20’ each, the vernal 
equinoctial colure would be 10° within the seventh asterism, the § 
summer solstice would be 6° 40’ within the fourteenth, and the 
autumnal colure 3° 20’ within the twenty-first ; hence taking the 
rate of the precession at 3° 20’ in 247 years, the autumnal 
colure would have fallen back to the commencement of an § 
asterism at the end of one such period of 247 years ; the summer 
solstice at the end of two; the vernal colure at the end of three; 
and the winter solstice at the end of four ; making some allowance 
for the variation of the precession in the longer periods. 

Hence, as in 204 8. c. all the movable lunar mansions had 
fallen back through one complete asterism, if we advance 
through three periods more, which brings us to a. p. 538, the 
vernal colure would coincide with the beginning of the sixth 
asterism, Aswini, and the year would, agreeably to pet 
established rules, be made to commence with the vernal equinox, 
or the first of Vaisakha. 

From a. p. 538 commences what Mr. B. calls the moder 
astronomy of the Hindoos ; and to prove that such is the true 
date of the commencement of its monstrous systems of chronology 
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is the main object of the volume before us. The proof is sup- 
ported by several distinct arguments. | 

First ; the positions of the stars in all the Indian astronomical 
works, which involve these immense cycles, are estimated from 
the first point of Aswini, or ¢ Piscium. Such a mode of reckon- 
ing cannot plausibly be supposed to have originated at any other 
ig than that in which the vernal colure was coincident with 

is point. | 

To illustrate the next argument, we must give some explana- 
tion of the manner in which these great cycles were formed. — 

And here we shall take the liberty of abridging, what we had 
occasion to state on this subject in our review of Mr. Colebrooke’s 
“Translations from the Indian Algebraists ;” (British Critic, New 
Series, vol. ix. p. 176.) If P bea solar year, and p represent the 
periodic time ofa planet, and such integers n and m be found as 
will give po =m, the interval between two conjunctions of 
the planet in the same line will be m P. Now the calculation of 
such integers is the discovery of, what Mr. Colebrooke renders, a 
ppveraemt and it is in modes of solving such problems, that the 

indoo algebraists have shown their greatest skill. By a similar 
process, the conjunction of a second planet in the same line may 
be calculated, and so on; the great period which must elapse be- 
tween the two conjunctions of all the known planets, the moon’s 
mposee and node in one line, forms the duration of a Yuga. 

he next indeterminate problem which presents itself to the 
Hindoo calculator is this :—The present position of the heavenly 
bodies being observed, what time has elapsed since the last 
great conjunction? The answer gives the position of the present 
moment in the Yuga; or, in other words, instructs him how 
many years he must antedate the commencement of the Yuga ; 
which is found to be made to begin from February the 18th, in 
the year 1612, of the hypothetical Julian period. 

But it is obvious that the accuracy of the results of such calcu- 
lation, will depend upon the accuracy with which the values of 
P and p were assumed. If we use the more correct tables of 
European astronomers, we discover that the planets, &c. would 
not have been in conjunction at the date assigned by the Hindoos 
for the beginning of the Yuga. Supposing the sun on the given 
line at the given time, the error in 


The Moon’s place was............ 3° 68’ 
32 52 51— 
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Jupiter's ........... 16° 49% 21” —~ 


If we then inquire what are the errors of the Hindoo astron- 
omers in their estimate of the annual motions of the planets, &c., 
and divide the errors at the supposed commencement of the 
Yuga by the annual errors, we obtain in each case the number 
of annual errors required to make up the whole error, or the 
period at which the Hindoo calculator made his observations, 
and formed his estimate. Now the mean results of this division 
give 3639 years, which bring us to 5251 of the Julian period, or 
A. 538! + 

There still remains another source of confirmation to this 
remarkable conclusion. 

If we assume that the planets were in conjunction at the begin- 
ning of the Yuga, and adopt the Hindoo estimate of their annual 
motions, and employ it to calculate the places of the planets at 
any other given time, such a calculation will produce erroneous 
results, ob il the given time be assumed synchronous with that 
from which the Hindoo inventor formed his cycle ; and the ap- 
plication of this principle again brings us to the same date, in the 
sixth century of the christian era. , 

To this period, therefore, belongs the system in which the 
astronomer, who composed it, placed himself and his contempo- 
raries in the three thousand six hundred and thirty-ninth year 
from the commencement of the Kali Yuga, whilst he announced 
that the complete Kali Yuga would fill up 432,000 years ; the 
Dwapar Yuga its double, or 864,000; the Treta its triple ; and 
the whole of this cycle, or complete Kalpa, was to contain 
4,320,000,000 years ; all of which were supposed to be already 
passed, except the remainder of the Kali . At the same 
time, the chronology of Hindoo history, preserving its order, was 
exaggerated in all its parts ; by assigning the events and the per- 
sonages of the Dwapar and Treta ugas of the former system, 
which extended respectively according to B. 627 and 361 years 

es from 1528 3B. c., to the corresponding portions of the new 
Aid d igantic Dwapar and Treta Yugas, spreading over a period of 
foal} 7 396,000 rears. The defects of the rules for calculating the 
Hoe Yt places of the planets would, however, become palpable to the 
a eye of the Hindoo observer after the lapse of a century or two; 
7 when the errors were no longer confined to erroneously accred- 
Hg ta : ited accounts of past conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. Hence 


there arose a necessity for forming new systems. Such were the 


* Bentley p. 87. t Bentley p. 96. : 
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Vasishta Siddhanta, ascribed’ by the Hindoos to the year 
1,299,101 .c.; and the Surya Siddhanta, ascribed in the year 
3,027,101 B. c. 

The first of these, from an observation recorded in it as made 
on Canopus, when in the beginning of Cancer, may ‘safely be 
assigned to the tenth century of the christian era. The second, 
by a process similar to that employed in calculating the age of 
the earliest of the exaggerating systems, is fixed, with consider- 
able precision, to the close of the eleventh century, 

Thus far we follow Mr. Bentley, whilst he proceeds by steps 
which rest upon calculations easily verified, wh conclusions not 
likely to be shaken. When he comes to suppositions, respecting 
the causes which led to these absurd claims to such monstrous 
antiquity, and as to the extent to which Hindoo mythology and 
literature have been tampered with by the frauds and forgeries of 
modern Brahmins, and the object of their interpolations, 
different readers will hold themselves entitled to form different 
opinions as to the plausibility of his speculations. 

The following passage, however, contains an opinion, which, 
coming from ath a quarter and on such a subject, will be read, 
we doubt not, with considerable interest :-— 


“ The introduction of the modern system was doubtless intended as 
a blow on Christianity, which, at the time, was making some progress 
in India ; for by making the Christians appear but as people of yester- 
day, in comparison to themselves, the natives would not only be less 
disposed to listen to them, but would look upon them with the same 
degree of contempt as the Brahmins did. 

“But the grandest blow of all, which was levelled by the Brahmins 
against Christianity, and the ne plus ultra of their schemes, was the 
invention of the Avatars, or descents of the Deity, in various shapes, 
and under various names, particularly that of Krishna; for as the 
Christians acknowledged that Christ was an incarnation of the Deity, 
and that God the Father had sent him down on earth to show his 
special favour to them, and redeem them from sin; so the Brahmins, 
in return, invented not one, but several incarnations and descents of 
the Deity amongst them at various times; thereby, to make it ap- 
pear by such frequent descents, that they exceeded the Christians 
and all other nations by far, in point of favour with the Deity. 

“My attention was first drawn to this subject, by finding that a 
great many of the Hindu festivals marked in their calendar, had 
every appearance of being modern ; for they agreed with the modern 
astronomy only, and not with the ancient. 

‘‘T observed also several passages in the Geeta, having a reference 
to the new order of things. I was therefore induced to make parti- 
cular inquiries respecting the time of Krishna, who, | was satisfied, 
was not near so ancient as — In these inquiries I was told 
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the usual story, that Krishna lived a great many ages ago; that he 
was contemporary with Yudhishthira ; that Garga, the astronomer, 
was his priest; and that Garga was present at his birth, and deter- 
mined the positions of the planets at that moment; which positions 
were still preserved in some books, to be found among the astron- 
omers: besides which, there was mention made of his birth in the 
Harivansa and other Puranas. These I examined, but found they 
were insufficient to point out the time. I therefore directed my at- 
tention towards obtaining the Janampatra of Krishna, containing 
the positions of the planets at his birth, which, at length, I was 
fortunate enough to meet with. 

** From which it appears that Krishna was born on the 23d day of 
the moon of Srdvana, in the Lunar Mansion Rohini, at midnight; at 
which instant the moon, Mars, Mercury, and Saturn, were in their 
respective houses of exaltation; the moon in Taurus, Mars in Aries, 
Mercury in Virgo, and Saturn in Libra: that the sign Taurus was 
then rising ; Jupiter in Pisces, the Sun in Leo, Venus and the moon’s 
ascending node in Libra. 

“The positions of the planets thus given us at the birth of Krishna, 
place the time of the fiction to the year a. p. 600, on the 7th of 
August, on which day, at noon, on the meridian of Paris, the following 


were their respective positions, as computed from European 
Tables :— 


3 
Moon’s node asc. in Libra, ...... 
Mercury in Virgo, geoc. long. .... 5 0 
Venus in Libra, ...... 6 
Mars in Aries,........ See 0 16 46 
Jupiter in Taurus, ....do....... 
Saturn in Libra,...... B.D) 


“Subtracting the sun’s longitude, 4* 16° 40’, from the moon’s, 
1* 18° 32’, we get 9° 1° 52, which being divided by 12, the differ- 
ence in longitude between the sun and moon in a lunar day, we have 
22 lunar days, 29 dandas, and 20’, and therefore only 20 dandas 40 to 
the commencement of the next lunar day, or about 8"* and 24 
minutes, making the commencement of the 23 at 24™ past 8 in the 
evening. ‘To this add difference of meridians, 4 hours, 54 minutes, 
makes at Ujein, 18™ past one in the morning, at which time the 
moon was a little past the middle of Rohini.” 

“« The fabrication of the incarnation and birth of Krishna, was most 
undoubtedly meant to answer a particular purpose of the Brahmins, 
who probably were sorely vexed at the progress Christianity was 
making, and fearing, if not stopped in time, they would lose all their 
influence and emoluments. It is, therefore, not improbable but that 
they conceived, that by inventing the incarnation of a deity nearly 
similar in name to Christ, and making some parts of his history and 
precepts agree with those in the gospels used by the Eastern Chris- 
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tians, they would then be able to turn the tables on the Christians by 
representing to the common people, who might be disposed to turn 
Christians, that Christ and Krishna were but one and the same deity ; 
and as a proof of it, that the Christians retained in their books some of 
the precepts of Krishna, but that they were wrong in the time they 
assigned to him; for that Krishna, or Christ, as the Christians called 
him, lived as far back as the time of Yudhishthira, and not at the 
time set forth by the Christians. Therefore, as Christ and Krishna 
were but one and the same deity, it would be ridiculous in them, 
being already of the true faith, to follow the imperfect doctrines of a 
set of outcasts, who had not only forgotten the religion of their fore- 


fathers, but the country from which they originally sprung,’’— 
p. 109-112. 


Leaving the Hindoo astronomy, we come to Mr. B’s explana- 
tion of the zodiacs of Dendera, as they have been called; which 
he has degraded from their elevated title, and from a claim to 
antiquity carried much higher than the creation of man, to the 
humbler office of representations of the Roman calendar, and 
the unassuming date of the year of Rome 708. We shall con- 
clude our review with Mr. B’s unassuming account of this most 
interesting discovery. Before his work could pass through the 

ress, he was removed to that state where human praise could no 
onger reach him; but it is no slight honour for a person, who 
evidently had not the advantage of a learned education, to have 

roduced so singular, and, we believe, just an explanation of what 
had for some years attracted great attention amongst men of 
science in Europe, without their making any approach to the 
truth, as now developed by Mr. Bentley :— 


**In consequence of the extraordinary high antiquity assigned by 
some of the French writers to those hieroglyphic sculptures called 
zodiacs, found in the temple of Dendera, or Tentyra, in Egypt, I 
was induced some years ago to examine them minutely, and found 
that, so far from their being zodiacs, as represented, or called, they 
were nothing more or less than the Roman calendar for the year 
708 of Rome, translated into hieroglyphics. This circumstance gave 
me hopes that re-translating them would be useful in developing the 
Egyptian method of hieroglyphics, in representing things by their sup- 
posed images, particularly such articles as are generally inserted in 
calendars, which might ultimately lead to a more extensive knowledge 
of the subject. 7 

“The circumstance which appears to have deceived the French 
writers into an idea of their being zodiacs, and of an antiquity of 
15,000 years or more, is simply this. They found that they con- 
tained figures of the constellations, that is, outlines without stars ; 
and that some of these figures were again repeated or represented at 
about the distance of six signs from the original ones of the same 
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name. The former figures they took for the constellations; but the 
latter they assumed to be the signs, which, therefore, would require a 
Space of time equal to 15,000 years to bring them into the positions 
they stand in at present. 

“Thus they found that the constellation Aquarius, or the figure 
representing either it or the sign Aquarius, was in its proper place 
between Capricorn and Pisces. They found also another figure of it 
under Leo in the circular calendar, and another figure in a boat in 
the Calendar of the Portico, and from thence drew their conclusio. of 
the extraordinary antiquity of these sculptured zodiacs as they con- 
ceived them to be. 

“It is well known to astronomers, that the constellations appear 
to rise and set differently at different times of the year. Thus, when 
the sun is in the same part of the heavens with a zodiacal constel- 
lation, that constellation will then appear to rise or set with the sun ; 
and the time of such rising or setting would be recorded in the 
calendar, and all the risings or settings of the constellations with the 
sun, would follow each other in regular succession. But when the 
sun gets round to the opposite part of the heavens, then the same 
constellation would appear to rise at sunset, and to set at sunrise: 
the time of the year of such observation being inserted in the calendar, 
it will be found of course to differ about six months from the former. 
There are other risings and settings of the constellations which it is 
not necessary to mention, because their effect is to be considered in 
the same way. Now suppose this calendar is to be translated into 
hieroglyphics, with all the different risings or settings of the constel- 
lations sculptured on stone, according to the different times of the 
year at which they occurred, such translation would be made by put- 
ting the figure of the constellation in those very places where the 
name of the same is in writing ; consequently the figures of the same 
constellation would appear in different situations, and at six signs 
distant from the original. Thus the situation of Aquarius is between 
Capricorn and Pisces: but according to the Roman calendar, Aquarius 
sets on the 25th of July, about six signs distant from the situation of 
the original. Now this is the very figure given in the supposed 
Zodiac of Dendera, even with the very date attached to it, (see No. 
56, in the Calendar of the Portico, Pl. vii;) and all that was done in 
the translation into hieroglyphics, was to substitute the figure of the 
constellation in the room of the name, and attach the date to it; 
which is represented by the figures 5. 5. 1. 14+8. 3. 1. 1=25th of 
July. There is another date which refers to the 13th of August, the 
time for which Aquarius is marked in the circular calendar as entirely 
setting, (see No. 50, Pl. viii.) He is there placed near the figure of 
Diana with her bow, whose day in the Roman calendar is the 13th of 
August, and accordingly so marked in the hieroglyphic circular 
calendar, by the figures 5 and 8=13. underneath, with another figure 
of Diana with the crescent on her head.” 

“Both the calendars, that is, of the portico, PI. vii. and circular 
one of the interior of the temple, Pl. viii. begin with the date 708 © 
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(of Rome,) at the instant of midnight, and conjunction of the sun, 
aid moon at Rome.” | 

“The new and full moons and quarters are occasionally marked 
throughout that year by a variety of symbols denoting the moon.” 

‘The day on which the sun enters the sign is sometimes marked 
by a figure of a man with a hawk’s head, as a symbol of the sun; 
sometimes by a female figure, and sometimes by other figures in- 
tended to represent the sun.” 7 

“The festivals and agonalia (or sacrifices,) are generally marked 
such figures as seem best to convey an idea of the thing intended ; 
and the days of the month on which the same occur are always 
marked.” 

“The rising and setting of the constellations are simply marked by 
their figures, sometimes with dates, and sometimes not, the situation 
in most cases being sufficient to point out the time nearly, as well as 
the kind of rising or setting.” 

“The seasons are generally marked with the figures of Anubises, or 
figures of men or animals of any description, with dogs’ heads or 
faces, or dogs’ feet.” 

“In the Roman calendar the departure of the swallows is marked 
the 15th of September, and they continue to disappea: for one month, 
or until the 15th of October. These circumstances. are also marked 
in the circular calendar, plate viii. thus. On the 15th of September is 
the figure of a bird, No. 63, with expanded wings ready to depart; 
and in October, nearly under the figure No. 72, is that of a bird, 
No. 71, with one wing expanded; and just before it, the figure of a 
man sitting: the meaning of which, as will be hereafter shown, is, 
end, termination, cessation, pause, stop, &c. thereby indicating the 
last appearance of the swallows.”—Appendix, p. 251-255. 


Arr. IX.—The Original Greek of the New Testament Asserted 
and Vindicated : A Sermon Preached at Spalding, August 2, 
1825, at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord Bishop of / a 
By Edward Maltby, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A.; Preacher to the 
Learned and Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and Vicar 
of Holbeach and Buckden. Cadell, 1825. 


Were the size of a book any criterion of its value, we certain] 
could not claim any great distinction fora single sermon of about 
twenty-four pages. We will not, indeed, be so splenetic as to 
maintain that in many modern publications the merit varies 
inversely as the magnitude of the work ; but we will say that in 


these few pages so much learning and good sense are brought 
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to bear upon the subject, that they afford a most satisfactory 
refutation of the legitimate octavo, the justum volumen, to 
which they are meant as a reply. 

That the author of the ‘“* Paleoromaica,” was a man of learn- 
ing and research it is impossible to deny ; equally certain it is 
that he made that learning and research subservient to the 
establishment of a paradox more chimerical than any we recol- 
lect since the days of Harduin, and which we hardly conceive 
he would have ventured to broach, had not his retired habits 
withdrawn him from the society of scholars competent to discuss 
and refute it. 

This is now so ably done in the sermon under our consider- 
ation, that, in preference to continuing our own observations, we 


shall permit Dr. Maltby to speak for himself :— 


** After the Macedonian conquests, Syria became, as it were, natural- 
ized to the language of the conqueror ; and all the country encircling 
Palestine—every city to which the Jews were carried, or which they 
inhabited—spoke a dialect of Greece more or less pure, according as 
the country supplied the means of commerce or the advantages of 
education. That the Jewish settlers would adopt the language of the 
country where they resided, was only to be expected; and it is well 
known, that such was actually the case with those in Alexandria. 
Surely it cannot have been less the case in cities, more contiguous to 
the promised land.—Indeed, so far as we are enabled to procure 
accurate knowledge of the literature of those times ; and of a people, 
about whom profane authors were neither well informed, nor solicitous 
to obtain information ; the historical fact fully bears us out in assert- 
ing that, whatever knowledge of language was possessed by Jews, 
besides the dialects of Hebrew, was decidedly Greek, and Greek only ;* 
nay, that the writers in Greek were m.re numerous, as well as dis- 
tinguished, than those in Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic. 

‘** We may here first observe, that the Apocryphal Books of the Old 
Testament, containing very choice effusions of wisdom, and some 


* << The following extract from Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, Rabbini- 
cum, p. 104, shows that there was a synagogue in Cesarea, in which the service was 

rformed in Greek. . * R. Levi ivit Casaream, audiensque “eos legentes lectionem 
‘* audi Israel” (Deut. vi.) Hellenistice, voluit impedire ipsos. R. Jose id animadvertens 
irascebatur dicens, Qui non potest legere Hebraice, num omnino non leget ?’ 

‘Lam indebted for the foregoing note, and for one in page 22, to that excellent theolo- 
gian, my highly-esteemed friend, Bishop Marsh. The following extracts from the 
Mischna were pointed out by my learned friend and assistant, Mr. Raymond. ‘ Orto 
bello Titi, cautum de Coronis Sponsarum, et ne quis filium in Grecanicis erudiret.’ 
Sota, ap. Surenhus. Tom. iii. p. 304. It may be worth while to observe, that the original 


word for bello in this citation is DYO715, i. e. the Greek wéAeuos in Chaldee characters. 
« * Non est differentia inter libros, Tphillin ac Mesuasum, nisi quod libri scribi 
ssunt in omni lingua, sed Tphillin et Mesusa non possunt scribi nisi Hebraice. 
Rabban Schimeou, filius Gamalielis, dicit, etiam de libris non permiserunt ut scribe- 
rentur nisi Grece.” Megilla, ibid, ii. p. 390.” 
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interesting details of facts, were written in Greek, with the exception 
of Ecclesiasticus, and perhaps the first Book of Maccabees. We next 
appeal to the Greek version of all the ancient scriptures, made by Jews 
residing at Alexandria in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. A rea- 
sonable man would allow that this circumstance alone might explain 
why the writers of the New Testament, who did not write in Syro- 
Chaldaic, should adopt Greek in preference to every other language. 

‘“ Surely they would naturally, [ might almost say necessarily, write 
in such terms as they were accustomed to hear in their intercourse 
with the natives and colonists of Greece ; or to read in that version of 
the Old Testament, which was now become more intelligible to the 
majority of living Jews, than the language in which its books were 
originally consigned to writing. Hellenistic Greek, however, (or such 
Greek as was written with an infusion of the Oriental idiom,) was not 
only the language in which those, who did not use the Syro-Chaldaic, 
would more naturally express themselves; but it was the language and 
idiom consecrated to the service of religion.”-—p. 11-13. 


Dr. Maltby then proceeds to show that Greek literature was 
successfully cultivated among the Jews in the interval, between 
the date of the writings which closed the old dispensation and 
those which ushered in the new :—that the Rabbis who were so 
fond of commenting upon the scriptures and their national anti- 
quities, in their oriental language, after the time of our Saviour, 
have left no similar records, with the exception of the Targums, 
during this period; and that still less is there proof of any one 
work having been written in Latin by any Jew—that many Jewish 
writers during the same period, some under feigned names, and 
some under their own, attained a high degree of literary reputa- 
tion for works composed in the Greek tongue—that Anstobulus, 
Aristeeus, Cleodemus, Eupolemus, Hecateeus, were all Jews who 
assumed Greek names, as is shown by Valcknaer in his diatribe 
de Aristobulo, Jud. p. 24, that even tragedies were in good* 
iambic verse, by Ezechiel, a learned Jew, whom some place 
about a century before our Saviour, and others not till after the 
destruction of Jerusalem : the fragments of these are to be found 
in Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius. They are also, oddly 
enough, appended to the edition of ahs ee in the Corpus 
Poetarum of Lectius, Colon. 1614. Dr. M. thus proceeds :— 


“ T have given the names of Jewish writers who successfully pursued 
the path of Grecian literature, and of whom, for the most part, 
ments only remain to us. But what shall we say of Philo of Alexan- 
dria? a Jew certainly by birth and religion; whether he did or did 
hot secretly espouse the cause of Christianity, in the latter part of his 


come ee the prologue to the Exagoge, which, however, is in a very 
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life, according to the hypothesis of a learned writer of the present day— 
of Philo ? who has written in so exquisite a style, and so much in the 
manner of Plato, that it was said of him very elegantly, perhaps 
Ptato writes in the style of Philo, or Philo in that of Plato.* 

“What shall we say of Josephus, another Jew, whose supposed 
tendency to Christianity rests upon the same hypothesis? But whether 
that hypothesis be true or not, it affects not our present argument ; 


- which is, to show that Jews, whether born in Palestine or out of it, 


when they did not write in Hebrew, invariably wrotein Greek. There 
was a contemporary of Josephus also, Justus of Tiberias.t Did he write 
in Latin, or in any other language but Greek ?”—p. 16-18. 


Dr. M. then proceeds to examine some of the reasons by which 
the author of the “ Palworomaica” defends his hypothesis of the 
Latin origin of our present New Testament. And, first, he uses 
very successfully the argumentum ad hominem, and shows from the 
very words of the author of the “‘ Paleeoromaica,” that there was 
very little probability that the Greeks either would, or could, 
write in Latin, though there might be much greater that a Roman 
could write in Creal. He then proceeds :— 


“* But, secondly, this writer insists that it was peculiarly proper, and ? 
therefore probable, that St. Paul should have addressed his Epistle to FF 


the Romans in Latin. 


“ Not to repeat again my protest, as to any @ priori reasoning in 
contradiction to the concurrent testimony and assent of ages, I would 


inquire upon what ground rests the assumption, that St. Paul under- 
stood the Latin language, at least so as to write it? For I cannot 


suppose that, with all his fondness for his favourite hypothesis, the § 
writer of ‘ Paleoromaica’ will ever seriously maintain the genuineness 
of the well-known Apocryphal correspondence between St. Paul ant § 
Seneca. Setting that aside, we have no evidence of any kind to prove § 


that St. Paul ever wrote in Latin.{ 


* «© V. Hieron, Catal. Scriptor. Eccles. T. 1. opp. p. 175. B. ed. Tribbechov. Freb § 


1684, fol. qui hanc vocem docet non ad sensuum tantum, verum etiam ad eloquiisimili- J 


tudinem esse referendam. Cf. Io. Alb. Fabric. Diss de Platonismo Philonis Judai, 
Lips, 1693, et in Opusculorum Sylloge, p. 147—160,’ For these references | a 
indebted to Sturz, in his valuable treatise, ‘ De Dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrint, 
which is reprinted in the improved edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus, Tom. 1. p. clxvi, 
+ “ Notices of this author’s writings are far from scanty. See Diog. Liert. ii. 41- 
Euseb. Hist, Eccles. iii. 10.—Photii. Biblioth. xxxiiii—Steph, Byzant. v. T ” 
See moreover Saxii Onomast. T. 1. p. 264.—Fabricii Biblioth. Gr. per Harles. ‘- 
61. (where is an enumeration of various Jews who wrote in Greek.) Also, T. x. p. 


‘« The testimony of Josephus is decisive as to the language, in which his contemporayy | 
and rival wrote. Kal yag waidelas THE MAP’ ‘EAAHZIN, | 


Kal Thy ioroplay tay dvaypdpew. T. ii. p. 5. 
Havercamp. See also p. 31.” 
t “The native language of St. Paul, who was bornin a Greek colony, was certailll 


Greek. Being educated at Jerusalem he acquired a facility of speaking what ¥*| 


called Hebrew, a in reality Syro-Chaldee. Hence, when he addressed a Jeru* 
lem audience, he a 


dressed them ‘ESpaid: (Act. xxi, 40.) The Rome) 
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® Our author himself acknowledges, as we have already seen, that the 
Greeks, in general, among whom I include Hellenizing Jews, were 
averse to learning Latin; and, perhaps, succeeded very imperfectly in 
their attempts to master it. He states also more than once, that the 
Greeks were original writers, and by no means fond of the task of 
translation; but that the reverse was the case with the Romans, It 
is therefore not a little singular that, without a tittle of evidence to 
support the pretence of St, Paul writing in Latin, and in the teeth of 
his own repeated declaration, as to the taste and habit of the two 
nations, he should seek to dispossess the Greek Epistles of their 
character for originality, and make a Latin production, unknown to 
the contemporary age, and utterly lost to all succeeding ones, the 
prototype of what he is pleased to call our Vulgate Greek Testament. 

* But further; why was it so peculiarly proper or necessary that St. 
Paul should employ the Latin language, and not Greek, when he wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans? ‘To whom did he address himself? To 
Jews or Gentiles? To Hellenizing Jews I conceive ; both as the first 
converts at Rome, and as a ready medium of communication between 
himself and the Gentile Christians. It will not fail to be observed 
that the names of those, whom he salutes in the close ‘of his Epistle, 
are more generally Greek than Roman ; and that the course of argu- 
ment pursued in it is far more adapted to the feeling, knowledge, and 
prejudices of Jews than of Heathens. If, however, he addressed him- 
self in any way to Hellenizing Jews, the Greek was the most natural 


and proper language for the Apostle to employ, as I have already 
sufficiently proved.” —p. 22-24. 


_ We may add, that those writings of the earliest fathers, which 
have any claim to authenticity, Clemens and Justin Martyr, 
though both bearing Roman names, and the former dated from 
Rome, are not in Latin, but Greek ; and even should the genuine- 
ness of the epistle of Clemens be called in question, the argument 
will not be much, if at all weakened, unless it can be shown that 
it was originally written in Latin ; for it is, unquestionably, of 
very high antiquity, and its appearing at all in Greek must at 
least show a desire to give it an air of authenticity, by conforming 
it to the language of the other scriptures. , 

_ We could farther observe, that the author of “ Paleoromaica,” 

in his anxiety to prove that the original of our New Testament 

was written in Latin, (from the adaptation of certain Latin words 
and idioms,) proves too much; for on the same principle we 


Chiliarch, who showed by the question, that he himself understood Greek, had pre- 

viously asked, ‘EAAgmorl ywadoxes ; and St. Paul in his answer assigned the reason 

why he understood Greek, namely, that he came from Tarsus. St. Paul, therefore, 

could speak, as well Greek as Syro-Chaldee. He used the former, when writing to 

the inhabitants of Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi and other Greek cities; he used the 

latter, when writing to the Hebrews, or Oriental Jews. But we have no evidence that 
ever wrote in Latin, as 1 have stated above.” 
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could prove it to have been written in Syro-Chaldaic. The fact 
is, that St. Matthew, as a receiver of public taxes, must have 
known Greek, to be qualified for his office. St. Mark, who was 
sent by St. Peter to Alexandria, (of which place he was bishop,) 
was probably chosen to go among the Hellenizing Jews from the 
very circumstanee of his understanding Greek, without which he 
could not have been qualified for his office. St. Luke, a native 
of Antioch, must necessarily have understood Greek. St. John, 
whose peculiar province was Asia, and who seems to have resided 
much at Ephesus, could not have been understood by the Greeks 
of that country in any other language than Greek. That St. 
Paul, at Tarsus, knew Greek we cannot doubt, and we have his 
own testimony to the fact, as Dr. Maltby very justly observes ; 
and though he was able to speak in the Hebrew, that is the Syro- 
Chaldaic tongue, we have not the least ground for supposing that 
he could speak Latin. Of the knowledge which St. Peter and 
St. James might have of Greek, we have not such strong proofs ; 
but we have none that they did not understand it, and any argu- 
ment against their understanding that language, will sieht with 
tenfold force against their knowledge of Latin. The name of 
Philip, one of the Apostles, was pure Greek; and though we 
cannot absolutely affirm that our Saviour spoke in Greek, when 
he alluded to the name of St. Peter, and said, “Dv é7 [eézpos, cai 
eri tavty 7) pod Thy yet the probability 
seems in favour of this supposition, which would tend to show 
that the Greek language was familiar to the Jews even in conver- 
sation. Certain it is, that no Latin version now extant has tu és 
sarum, or tu es rupes, but tu es Petrus et super hanc petram 
edificabo ecclesiam meam, and the use of the Greek word petram, 
in the Latin version, is a proof, on the very principles of the 
author of “‘ Paleeoromaica,” that the original document was written 
in Greek. What shall we say then to the Latin word Paracletus? 
—a word so purely Greek, that, according to the same principles, 
it proves the document from which it is adopted to have been 
originally written in Greek. For if there had been an original 
Latin document in which the word was used, and which also had 
served for the basis of the present vulgate, we should have had 
that word restored,—at least, we should assuredly not have had 
Paracletus, but adhortator, consolator, or perhaps advocatus. We 
might pursue this train of ire: to a greater extent ; but we 
think enough has been said already on the subject to put the 
question beyond dispute. 
The whole system teems with absurdities, and we will, there- 
fore, take our leave of it in the words of its very learned and able 
opponent 
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“ From what has been urged, I think it must appear, that this 
writer has called in question the title of our Greek original, upon very 
insufficient grounds. 

‘‘He has attempted to invalidate an opinion, which, after the 
fullest investigation, has received the sanction of ages: and, in aid of 
his attempt, has produced nothing seriously affecting the main question, 
but only suppositions and probabilities. 

“ T certainly cannot think that he has acted a part discreet towards 
himself, or kind towards others, in giving publicity to doubts, upon 
points long since admitted by the general consent of wise and good 
men. Such indulgence of an over-curious’ and restless spirit: of 
research, may have a tendency to unsettle the minds of the young and 
inexperienced ; and to furnish the scoffer with fresh topics of profane 
raillery or idle declamation.’’—pp. 30, 31. 


The sermon is dedicated to the Bishop of Lincoln, at whose 
visitation it was preached, and at whose request, supported by 
that of his clergy, it is published. But we are happy to see, 
from the dedication, that ‘ it forms part of a series, designed to 
illustrate the original languages of scripture, particularly the 
Hellenistic Greek.” A work on such a subject, from the pen of 
a scholar so eminent for learning, and so patient in research, 
must be hailed as a most valuable accession to the library of the 
theological student, and to those stores of sound biblical criticism, 
which always must tend “to establish the purity as well as 
genuineness of our sacred records ;” we use the concluding words 


of Dr. Maltby’s sermon, “ on a still more solid and durable 
foundation.” 


Arr. X.—The Mission to Siam qnd Hué, the Capital of Cochin- 
China, in the years 1821-2. From the Journal of the late 
George Finlayson, Esy., Surgeon and Naturalist to the Mis- 
sion, with a Memoir of the Author. By Sir Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles. London. Murray. 1826. 8vo. 


Few portions of the globe present a wider field for new and 
instructive research, than the countries which lie between British 
India and the Chinese Sea. Placed either within, or upon the 
verge of the tropics, and containing extensive tracts of alluvial 
earth, which are merely the channels of vast streams poured from 
their mountains into the ocean, they possess a variety of soil, 
level, and temperature, hardly to be paralleled except in the tro- 
pical regions of South America ; and even there it would be diffi- 
cult to point out as large an area where the same peculiarities 
are so intimately combined. Nor is it to the naturalist only that 


this region presents an interesting subject of inquiry. The tribes, 
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by whom it is inhabited, form one or more branches of a variety 
of the human race, so distinct in feature, form, and character, from 
the rest of mankind, as for a moment to suggest the notion of their 
having sprung from a different stock. These nations are more- 
over far removed from the savage state; some of them, as the 
Chinese, for example, have for many ages possessed all the arts 
of civilized life : and all have embraced a singular combination of 
idolatry and mysticism, in some points approximating to certain 
forms of Christianity ; in others, as widely departing from them 
all. A complete developement, therefore, of the productions of 
this tract, at present so little known, of the condition, character, 
and opinions, of its inhabitants, and of their civil and religious 
institutions, would fill up an important chasm in the circle 
of human knowledge, and furnish valuable materials for the 
speculations of the moralist as well as of the physiologist. 

Every book, therefore, which gives any accurate information 
respecting this part of the world, deserves to be received, not 
only with gratitude, but with indulgence, as a solid accession to 
our knowledge, and the first effort to clear an unbeaten path, 
The work now before us has also a further claim on our forbear- 
ance in scanning its defects ; as it is the unfinished production 
of a young and inexperienced writer, whose jnquiries were 
checked by frequent attacks of illness, as well as by the jealousy 
of the natives among whom they were made. When it is added 
that he sunk an early victim of his zeal in the pursuit of science, 
criticism must be disarmed of all its severity, for it would be the 
height of injustice to dwell upon defects which the author's 
revisal would have removed. ‘There are, however, scarcely any 
passages in the book which the reader would wish to expunge; 
and we are much indebted to Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, under 
whose direction it appears, for having scrupulously preserved it 
in its original form: thus communicating to us the memoran- 
dums of an intelligent observer, with all the freshness and raciness 
of an immediate impression. To that excellent and distinguished 
person we are also indebted for a very pleasing and well-written 
memoir of the author, which is prefixed as an introduction to 
the book. | 

George Finlayson, he informs us, was a native of Thurso, near 
the north eastern extremity of the Highlands, and is one of 
the many instances of which Scotland may justly be proud, 
which prove ‘that knowledge and independence are within 
the reach of all” of her children, ‘ who will labour for them, 
whatever be their condition or rank in life.” (p. 22.) His 

nts moved in ‘* a very humble sphere,’ but were ‘ most 


respectable in their station ;” (p.9;) and Donald, one of theif 
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elder sons, who had been recommended as a clerk to Dr. Somer- 


ville, “i nner of the medical department of the army in 
Scotland, conducted himself so much to his employer's satis- 
faction, that he was desired, when raised to a higher post, to 
name one of his brothers as his successor. ‘ He said that 
George, whom he had taken great pains to educate, was, in 
every respect, a more able man than himself, and he therefore 
strongly recommended him.” (p. 11.) The residence of Dr. 
Somerville at Edinburgh, enabled these deserving young men to 
pursue their academical studies at the same time that they were 
earning a subsistence by writing in his office ; while the kindness 
of their patron, gave them an opportunity of gradually acquiring 
the habits and manners of a class in society above that in which 
they were born. Inthe account of the circumstances which thus 
raised these young men from obscurity, it is difficult to say which 
leaves the most pleasing impression on the mind, ‘“ the generous 
and disinterested friendship of the patron,” or ‘* the indefatigable 
exertions and upright conduct of the young men,” by which they 
showed that his kindness had not been misplaced. In favour 
of the former, the fact already stated sufficiently speaks; 
and of both, Dr. Somerville says, (p. 21,) ‘* | have seldom met 
with any young men more strongly impressed with the sense of 
rectitude ; their conduct was in every case regulated by a feeling 
of duty and a desire to be useful to allaround them.”’ But neither 
was * doomed to lengthen out his days in peace!” Donald, the 
eldest, disappeared on the march of the British troops from 
Waterloo to Paris, and was probably cut off by some of the 
stragglers from the retreating army; and the friends of George, 
who also was then a surgeon in the army, obtained an appoint- 
ment for him in the medical staff in Ceylon, that he might be 
withdrawn “ from the scene of his sorrows ;”’ for he was inconsol- 
able for the loss of his brother, whose fate he had endeavoured 
without success to ascertain. In Ceylon, where he appears to 
have resided two years, he was unwearied in his “ pursuit of 
botany, and other branches of natural history ;” from thence he 
was sent in the summer of 1819, to join the 8th dragoons at 
Merut, having been appointed assistant-surgeon of that regiment ; 
and on its returning to Europe in 1821, “ he was detained for 
the purpose of attending the mission to Siam and Cochin-China, 
as medical officer and naturalist.” (p. 14.) His health, which 
does not appear to have suffered previously, was soon impaired 

his exertions in the course of that service. He returned in an 
alarming state to Bengal, and increasing symptoms of consump-~ 
tion rendered it sbeofutaly necessary for him to return home. 
He therefore quitted India, but expired on his passage to England, 
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The date neither of his birth nor of his death is given, so that we 
are left to conjecture his age, but it could hardly be much under, 
or much above, thirty years, at the time of his decease in 1823. 
To his talents and acquirements his journal bears a very honour- 
able testimony ; and it would, to use his friend and patron’s words, 
(p. 22,) ‘tbe superfluous to add how much he was esteemed, and 
how much his premature death has been regretted” by all who 
knew him. 

The mission, to which Mr. Finlayson was attached, embarked 
at Calcutta, on the 2lst of November, 1821, and on the 6th of 
December, came in sight of the coast of the eastern peninsula ; 
having passed at a considerable distance, Narcondan, a solitary 
volcanic peak, rising, as far as they could judge, two thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. This leads the author 
to make some geological remarks, and we shall here give a sum- 
mary of his observations on that subject. The eastern side of 
the vast bay formed by the two Indian peninsulas, is distinguished 
by a bulwark of island, spread along its shores, while on the oppo- 
site side there is scarcely a rock visible above the water's edge. 
The bold and elevated ridge in the centre, with the abrupt and 
rugged surface of the flanks of these islands, afford ample evidence 
of their primitive structure, and the forests of Jofty trees which 
clothe their flanks, show that the soil which covers them is, in 
that climate, at least, not unfavourable to vegetation. The con- 
jecture as to the nature of these rocks, derived from their outline, 
was confirmed on a nearer examination; they are composed of a 
coarse-grained grey, or reddish granite, the strata of which have an 
inclination from north-east to south-west. Primitive rocks are also 
found on the opposite side of the Bay of Siam, (p.275,) but the 
quartz-rock and granular limestone are superincumbent on the 
horizontal surface of the granite. A little further down on that 
side there is a chain of mountains running north and south, the 
name of which, Sam-rayot, or the three hundred peaks, is expres- 
sive of its broken outline ; and it is worthy of remark, that the 


ae declivity is more abrupt to the east than to the west. (p 281.) 
a i In Pulo Condore, the rocks are composed of granite and sienite, 
me Aut both of extreme hardness ; and the mountains on the main land 

EE which separate Camboja and Laos from Siam, are formed of the 


same materials, though differently aggregated and more brittle ; 
and small veins of rich iron ore were there observed in both 
kinds of rock. (p. 295.) The abrupt, acuminated, and _ridgy 
forms, sterile summits, and steep flanks of the internal chain, 
which runs parallel with the coast, through the whole distance 
from Cape St. James to the Bay of Turon, leave little room to 


doubt that the greater part of these mountains are granitic: but 
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about the middle of the chain less elevated and more rounded 
summits, as well as more appearance of fertility on their sides, 
indicate a change in their structure. Of the alluvial soil, formed 
by the great rivers, little is said ; but the gradual descent of the 
mountains, and change in their component parts towards the termi- 
nation of the Malayan peninsula was observed on approaching 
Malacca. Near Pulo Dinding, the great continental chain dimi- 
nishes in altitude, and presents an undulating outline, such as is 
common in hills formed of sandstone or clayslate. Near Ma- 
lacca, the substratum is generally a compact, nodular, iron-shot 
clay, which hardens on exposure to the atmosphere; and the 
change of structure becomes more ge as one advances 
southward. Hornstone, or flinty slate, replaces the clay just 
mentioned, and forms an angle of nearly 40° with the horizon 
dipping towards the east. This is intimately associated with 
porphyrytic and splintery hornstone, so that they often pass 
into each other. In the former of these, granular limestone is 
often found imbedded. The masses of these rocks are of great 
thickness. (pp. 37. 44.) Of the geology of the islands of Singha- 
pore, it was the author’s intention to speak “ on another occa- 
sion;” (p. 77;) probably in a subsequent part of his work ; which 
he unhappily did not live to prepare for the press. 

Botany appears to have been Mr. Finlayson’s favourite sub- 
ject: and there are many valuable remarks on the vegetation of 
the countries which he visited, but the reader is often disa 
pointed by reference to a botanical catalogue, which was either 
never drawn up, or left in too imperfect a state for publication. 
The most copious, and perhaps the most valuable, part of his 
observations, is that which relates to Pulo Penang and Singha- 
pore. He had on his first visit to those islands, health and 
opportunity to examine their physical treasures, and we should 
gladly dwell upon that part of his journal, if the limits which we 
must prescribe to ourselves did not restrict us to an abstract of 
what was more peculiarly the field proposed for his inquiries. 
The reader must therefore be refe to the book itself for a 
rapid, but very animated, sketch of the British settlements on the 
coast of Malacca, and the motley population of which those 
communities are composed. 

Pulo Ubi, in 8° 25’ north, and 104° 50’ east, which the Mission 
reached on the llth of March, 1822, was the first spot which 
afforded an opportunity of examining the eastern side of the 
Gulf of Siam. The change of vegetation was peculiarly striking, 
and can only be ascribed, as the author thinks, to a deficiency 
of soil and moisture. Low, scanty brushwood was here seen in’ 


the place of the lofty forests on the western shores; stunted: 
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Erytherinas and Caryotas (mitis of Loureiro,) weré among the 
loftiest trees, but abundance of wild plantains, (musa sapientum, ) 
made some amends for the want of a richer harvest, by deter- 
mining a very doubtful question among botanists—the origin of 
the culti varieties of that plant. _ It appears that they are 
not all derived, as Wildenow supposed, from the Musa troglo- 
dytum, for the leathery, pulpless sheathes of these indigenous 
plantains, ‘‘ enclosed numerous series of large black seeds, at- 
tached to a pithy central stem, and immersed in a gummy sub- 
stance.”’ (p- 86.) The island, as its name (Yam island) implies, 
abounds in yams; the tuberosities on the stems of which, are 
considered as a valuable medicine by the Chinese. The Caryota 
mitis, the only palm of Pulo Ubi well described by Loureiro (in 
the Flora is totally different from the 
Urens. The Sceevola is also as common hen as on the opposite 
coast. These trees were inhabited by pigeons of a large and 
beautiful species; their body being of a snow white, and their 
wings and tail tipped with black. Specimens of these birds were 
obtained in some of the neighbouring islands. The group to which 
Pulo Ubi belongs, appears to be formed by the summits of a 

of mountains, in structure both of the primitive and secon- 
dary kind; their direction is from north to south, and their 
breadth considerable; but the neighbouring coutment is here a 
flat and extensive tract of alluvial land, while many of the islands 
rise one thousand feet above the level of the sea. In the islands 
higher up in the gulf, the genuine intertropical forests are again 
seen (p. 91) springing from beds of potstone and claystone. At 
Fee, or Paw-kok, the southern extremity of which is in 9° 58 
north, and 104° 14’ east, many Asteria, Medusee, Sea urchins and 
coral, were found. The soil of the island is rich, but it is inha- 
bited only by a few wretched Chinese and Cochin-Chinese, who 
frequent it for the sake of the trepang, or holothuria, so much 
esteemed by their countrymen. The Haya of Mr. Brown, (see 
his paper on the Asclepiadee,) and the Casuarina equisetifolia 
Ms here ; the latter is constantly dicecious: a fact not pre- 
viously well established. It was on a small island, off the south- 
ern extremity of Fu-kok, on which they landed on the 15th of 
March, that a long exposure to the sun brought on an attack of 
fever, and laid the foundation of the illness by which the author 
was hurried to an untimely grave. 

The result of his observations on the animal kingdom is thus 
briefly summed up, (p. 260.) In speaking of the peninsula of 
Malacca, I have said, that its unfrequented forests seemed to 
contain zoological treasures yet unknown to us. A similar 


remark is no less applicable to the kingdom of Siam generally. 
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Restricted as we were from researches of this nature, we have 
discovered animals in the classes Mammalia, Aves,.and Reptilia, 
which are either imperfectly, or altogether unknown to: the 
European world.” He then mentions the white elephant, a 
white monkey, and a white ee which were all albinoes ; as 
well as buffalos and deer of that singular variety; the former is 
common in the Malayan Archipelago. . 

On the 21st of March, 1822, the vessel which conveyed the 
Mission cast anchor in the harbour of Siam, and on the 25th 
they crossed the bar, after lying some hours on a bank of mud. 
A native calling himself a Portuguese, but having the charac- 
teristic features of the Siamese, was on the following day sent on 
board as interpreter ; he spoke Portuguese fluently, and English 
very imperfectly. The chief of Packnam, the village near which 
the ship was stationed, gave a dinner to the members of the 
Mission, and on the 28th, an order for the ship to proceed without 
any restriction to Bankok, was received. On the morning of 
the 29th, they cast anchor nearly opposite to the middle of that 
town. 

The river, as they approached the city, was all life and bustle. 
“The market hour was approaching: here one or more of the 
priests of Buddha were guiding their little canoe on its diurnal 
eleemosynary excursion. There an old woman hawked betel, 
plantains, and pumpkins, Here you saw canoes laden with 
cocoa-nuts,—there groups of natives were proceeding from house 
to house, on their various occupations. But the most . 
feature in the busy scene was the appearance of the houses, float- 
ing on the water in rows about eight, ten, or more, in depth, from 
the bank. This novel appearance was peculiarly neat and strik- 
ing. The houses were built of boards, of a neat oblong form, 
and towards the river provided with a covered platform, on which 
were displayed numerous articles of merchandise; fruit, rice, 
meat, &c. This was, in fact, a floating bazaar, in which all the 
various products of China, and of the country, were exposed for 
sale. At either end the houses were bound to long bamboos 
driven into the river. They are thus enabled to move from place 
to place according as convenience may demand. Every house is 
furnished with a small canoe, in which they visit, and go from 
place to place to transact business. Almost all those collected 
in this quarter, seem to be occupied by merchants, many of 
them very petty, no doubt, and by tradespeople, as shoemakers, 
tailors, &e. The latter occupations are followed almost excla- 
sively by the Chinese. The houses are in general very small, 
consisting of a principal centre room, and one or two small ones, 


the centre being open in front, - the display of their wares, 
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The. houses are from twenty to thirty feet in length, and about 

half that space in breadth. They consist of a single stage; the 

floor raised above the water about a foot, and the roof thatched 

with palm-leaves. At low water, when the stream is rapid, there 

appears to be but little business done in these shops. Their 

proprietors are then to be seen nky ore sleeping in front of their 
t 


warehouses, or otherwise enjoying themselves at their ease. At 
all hours of the day, however, many boats are passing and repass- 
ing. They are so light and sharp in their form, that they mount 
rapidly against the stream. They are rowed with paddles, of 
which the long canoes have often eight or tenon each side. The 
number of Chinese appears to be very considerable ; they display 
the same activity and industry here that they do wherever they 
are to be found. Their boats are generally larger and rowed by 
longer paddles. They have a sort of cabin made of basket-work, 
in the centre, which serves to contain their effects, and answers 
the purpose of a house. Many of them carry pieces of fresh 
pork up and down the river for sale. 

‘“‘ The river at Bankok is about a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
without including the space occupied on each side, by floating 
houses. It carries down a large body of water, and contains a 
large proportion of soft mud; its depth, even close to the bank, 
generally varies from six to ten fathoms, whilst its rapidity is 
about three miles an hour. As far as we could yet judge, not 
having been on shore, we suspected that by far the greater part 
of the population lived on the water, in floating houses, movable 
from place to place. The inconveniences of a city built in this 
manner must be numerous. The houses are small, the accom- 
modations trifling, and the occupants must be ever on their 
guard against accidents. A trifling population must in this way 
occupy a vast extent of ground. You look in vain for any thing 
better than a small low hut, of one stage ony in height. These 

andsome and neat, 
but they make on the whole a paltry, though, to us, a novel 
appearance. Their form is chiefly Chinese, as is also that of 
their temples.”—(p. 114-117.) 

On the Sth of April, an audience was granted to Mr. Crawfurd, 
as agent of the governor-general, and on that occasion, the 
author, who accompanied him, had more opportunity of observing 
the town of Bankok, (p. 134.) The place at which they landed, 
though within a few paces of the outermost wall of the palace, 
was so dirty and incumbered with blocks of wood and canoes, 
that it might have been taken for a merchant’s timber yard. 
The gates and walls of the royal residence, though lofty, were 
mean-looking, and not remarkable for compactness or thickness. 
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Though the Mission was detained at Bankok upwards of six 
weeks after the audience, and the members of it were not then 
under any direct restraint, Mr. Finlayson could give very little 
account of its environs, as he was confined to the house during 
the greater part of the time, by an attack on the lungs, the con- 
sequence of the fever brought on in Pulo Ubi, and the forerunner 
of the consumption, which, in about fifteen months from that 
riod, closed his meritorious life. 

Bankok, though not the capital till 1770, under the Chinese 
king Pi-ya-tak, was a populous town at least a century before, 
as may be seen by the draught of the river Mé-nam in Valen- 
tyn’s “Beschryving van Post Indien,” (vol. ii.) It has been 
adorned since it became the royal residence with many palaces 
and temples; the buildings on which the greatest labour and 
expense are bestowed. The walls of the palace have here and 
there some indifferent looking bastions and numerous gates ; it 
also contains the houses of several of the ministers as well as 
that of the king’s waste ground, fruit gardens, and swamps 
occupy most of the remaining space included within the walls, 
and the dwellings of the attendants on the court, are wretched 
huts of palm-leaves. The city extends three or four miles on 
each bank of the river, but principally on the left side. There 
are scarcely any buildings of brick or mud, except the palace and 
the temples. Fires are of course frequent, but considered as 
accidents of little moment; such is the ease with which these 
slight sheds are replaced. The houses rarely extend two hun- 
dred yards from the river, and are all built on piles driven into the 
mud, being raised some feet above the soil, as a security during 
the inundations, The streets are passable on foot only in dry 
weather ; every house therefore has its boat, and the arms of 
both men and women show that they are practised rowers. The 
houses are all uniform, and there is nothing ornamental in an 
of the public buildings except the spires, which here and there 
serve to enliven the view. ‘The palaces are small, and covered 
‘with a diminishing series of three or four tiled roofs, sometimes 
terminated by a small spire,” being a mean imitation of the 
Chinese style of architecture. The temples are placed in ele- 
vated and favourable situations, surrounded by brick walls or 
bamboo hedges, and accompanied by straight rows of buildings. 

awdry ornaments, such as scraps of looking-glass and China 
bowls, with profusion of gilding, adorn the outside of each 
end of the lofty hall, which forms the principal temple. Within 
side, the extravagant fables of the Hindoos are rendered still 
more extravagant by the absurdity of the Siamese painters, of 
whose performances we have here rather contradictory accounts, 
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(pp. 217, 218.) Obscenities, never tolerated in the Buddhist tem- 
ples in Ceylon, are exhibited in these daubs, and the images of 
the god are often disfigured by being covered with dirty rags, the 
memorials of their votaries’ devotion, just as shreds and tatters 
are tied to the shrubs near the tomb of a Mussulman saint. 
Waiat-thay-cham-ponn, one of the largest of these sacred enclo- 
sures, is described by Mr. Finlayson, (p, 219,) but the passage is 


too long to be transcribed. The neatest and most populous parts 


of the town are the floating bazaars, inhabited by the Chinese, who 
appear to form three-fourths of the whole population. They 
are not only the principal merchants, but the only artificers of 
the place. Their tin vessels, bright and well shavtd their 
leather curried, tanned, and dyed red, for covering cushions and 
mattresses ; their cast-iron pots, made by a simple process and 
sold for almost nothing, are the goods most largely manufactured 
at Bankok, and the principal sources of emolument to these 
industrious emigrants. Pork and oil are their luxuries, while 
rice and balanchang are the diet of the Siamese. The latter is 
“‘astrange compound of things savoury and loathsome.” (p. 215.) 

The make and features of the Siamese, according to Mr. 
Finlayson, (p. 224,) clearly show that they belong to the Mongol 
race, to which he refers all the ultra-Gangetie tribes, including 
the Malays; though the latter are, for the most part, a 
mixed race, and have the least of the Mongol peculiarities of 
any of this extensive family. In stature the Siamese have no 
advantage over their neighbours ;—their average height is five 
feet three inches. They are of a pale tawny hue, not black, and 
by the use of a yellow wash, their bodies often acquire a golden 
tint. All have a tendency to grow fat, and their muscularity is 
more apparent than real. Broad and flat faces ; high and pro- 
minent, but rounded cheek bones; small, linear eyes; round 
diminutive noses ; broad chins, wide mouths, and thick lips, with 
straggling beards, cylindrical heads, a flattened crown, and coarse 
lank hair are the leading characteristics of this race, most 
strikingly exemplified in the Tartars and Chinese, less obvious in 
the ultra-Gangetic tribes, and least of all in the Malays. ‘* They 
have the frame, but not the energy of London porters ;” and 
“the greater number of them are more distinguished for me- 
chanical skill than for brightness of imagination, or mental 
capacity.” (p. 230.) In appearance they are disgusting ; hair 
caehak close, except a small tuft on the forehead combed back, 
black teeth, and lips dyed red with betel, are the grand charac- 
teristics of a Siamese dandy. 

Like most of the followers of Buddha they usually burn the 
bodies of the dead: infants and pregnant women are, however, 
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buried, at least for a time. The consigning their bodies for food 
to birds and beasts of prey. is probably an act of charity accord- 
ing to the moral code of Buddha; for in many cases, the corpse 
is stripped of almost all its flesh, before it is committed to the 
flames ; and the throng of dogs and vultures round the funeral 

iles, clearly indicates that something more savoury than ashes 
is to be found there. The body is often embalmed by a clumsy 
and offensive process, before it is laid on the pile, and after it 
has been burnt, the ashes are made into a paste with water, and 
moulded into a figure of Buddha, which is religiously preserved 
as a relique of the deceased. . 

Superstition of every kind prevails; especially the belief in 
astrology and necromancy. Solidified mercury is supposed to 
enable its possessor to transport himself instantly wherever he 
will; and a trunk of clay, fitted to the head, hands, and feet of 
a foetus, has the credit of revealing past, present, and future 
to its master. | | 

Adultery is punished by a fine of from two to six catties of 
silver, (251. to 75l.) according to the rank of the parties. 
Thieves are obliged to restore the stolen goods, and are also 
imprisoned for various periods, deriving subsistence during their 
confinement solely from alms ;—these are freely given, as charity 
is a virtue strongly inculcated by Buddha, and much practised 
by the Siamese. 

The government of Siam is a most absolute despotism; the 
religion is Buddhism, imported, according to the general belief of 
the priests, from Lanka, ¢. e, Ceylon: and like the doctrine of 
the Brahmans, whence it is derived, it inculcates the most 
abject subjection to the throne, but has not, like its parent, raised 
the oom tes above the royal order, so as to provide some 
check upon the excesses of the despot. Hence arises the 
wretched and debased condition of the people wherever this 
faith predominates ; and no where are the mischiefs arising from 
it more manifest than in the kingdom of which we are speaking. 
This was especially impressed on the minds of our countrymen 
at the royal and ministerial audiences. 

The Mission, which was evidently viewed with some d of 
distrust, and treated very cavalierly, as coming only from a 
provincial governor, was notwithstanding admitted into the 
royal presence without being required to perform any humiliating 
act of obeisance: but the case was widely different with the 
subjects of his Siamese majesty. ‘* The curtain placed before 
. the throne was drawn aside,” says Mr. Finlayson, (p. 144,) “ as 
- we entered. The whole multitude present lay prostrate on the 
earth, their mouths almost touching the ground; not a body or 
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limb was observed to move, not an eye was directed towards us, 
not a whisper agitated the solemn and still air. It was the atti- 
tude, the silence, the solemnity of a multitude simultaneously 
addressing the great God of the universe, rather than the 
homage of even an enslaved people.”—A similar homage is 
exacted by every great man from his household. In the presence 
of the Suri Wongmontrel, or prime minister, the attendants were 
rostrated at a distance, and when addressed, just raised their 
eads, and touching their foreheads with their hands in a sup- 
licating attitude, whispered an answer in the most abject tone. 
hen refreshments were brought, they dragged their bodies on 
the ground, “‘ supported on the elbows and toes,” and pushed the 
dishes on before them. Well might. the author indignantly 
exclaim, (p.-126,) ‘‘ How abominable ! how revolting !” 

It is very obvious that the substance of such crouching slaves 
must be at the beck of their master; yet there is scarcely the 
appearance of decency, much less any magnificence about the 
court of Siam. The hall of audience was a plain-looking build- 
ing, at the entrance of which was placed a Chinese screen, 
ornamented with small plates of looking: glass and concealing 
all the interior of the apartment. On passing round the screen, 
the gentlemen of the Mission ‘found themselves suddenly and 
rather sem wines in the presence of majesty.” The hall was 
sixty or eighty feet long, and proportionately broad, lofty, and 
well aired. Various coloured wreaths and festoons were painted 
on the walls, the twenty pillars which supported the roof were 
covered with spiral bands of red and green; paltry mirrors, 
glass lustres, “an shades, and lanterns, not much better than our 
stable furniture, adorned the upper part of the chamber, while 
the floor was covered with carpets of different colours. At the 
further extremity of the room, a cloth curtain, covered with tinsel 
or gold leaf, concealed the throne. On each side of the curtain, 
there were five or six ornamental tablets, called chatt, consisting 
of acone formed of small round tables, adorned with rich fringes, 
and suspended over each other. Except for about twenty feet 
square before the throne, the room was crowded with persons of 
all ranks, each stationed in his appointed place, but none splen- 
didly drest. Ina niche, twelve feet above the floor, was placed 
the throne, projecting a few feet from the wall. On it the king 
was seated, nearly in the attitude and with almost as little 
appearance of animation asa statue of Buddha. A close jacket 
of gold tissue, and something like a sceptre in his right hand, 
were the only indications of royalty. The throne was hung round 
with drapery like the curtain before it, and at the back there 
were two of the conical gold-fringed tablets mentioned above. 
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Attendants concealed by the curtain stood at the foot of the 
throne she and elegant fans. 

In person the king ‘ was remarkably stout, but not bloated or 
unwieldy. He appeared to be about sixty-five years of age.” His 
questions were uttered with a firm, but not a loud voice, and 
repeated, first aloud by a person behind the curtain near the 
throne, and afterwards in whispers from one to another, till they 
reached the interpreter, who was prostrated close to Mr. Craw- 
furd, and communicated then in so low a tone as to be inaudible 
to a person just behind him. Betel served in silver vessels and 
gold cups, terminated the ceremony. As soon as the king rose 
and turned round to depart, the curtain was drawn in front of 
the throne, the company raised a loud shout, and, falling on their 
knees, made numerous salutations, touching the — with their 
forehead alternately with both hands joined. The princes and 
ministers then placed themselves in a sitting posture, and the 
gentlemen of the Mission were allowed to retire without further 
ceremony.—(pp. 137. 149.) 

There was no appearance of magnificence; no display of 
jewels, or even of the precious metals: every thing, in short, be- 
trayed the poverty of the state, notwithstanding its abundant 
natural resources. Its revenue is drawn principally from a land- 
tax paid in kind; and also from licenses for fisheries and distil- 
leries; every lucrative branch of commerce is likewise a royal 
monopoly. It is thus that the country is exhausted, and the 
total amount of the sums levied, of which no estimate has been 
here attempted, would, if ascertained, be doubtless very trifling 
when compared with the revenue of Hindostan or China. As 
Siam was the principal object of the Mission, and has been closed 
to Europeans for upwards of a century, a larger abstract has 
been given of what relates to it, than our limits, perhaps, would 
justify. We must, therefore, refer the reader to the book itself 
for some short, but useful, remarks on the religion, learning, and 
commerce of that country. The account also of Chantebond, 
though derived from the report of the natives, and not from per- 
sonal observation, is deserving of notice ; as that province, which 
long formed a part of Camboja,* is the richest part of the 
Siamese territory. It is necessary, also, to add a few words as to 
the issue of the Mission ; after the audience was over, the agent 
of the governor-general had some interviews with the Pra-klang, 
Or prime minister, and at first received assurances that the duties 


* It appears, however, in Valentyn’s enumeration, (Beschr. van Post Indien, iii. 


59,) and in De Choisy’s “ Voyage de Siam,” p. 5. It is written San te Bon in Mr, 
Crawford's map. 
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N . ‘ { should be lowered two per cent. in favour of British merchants; but 
en 3 this promise was subsequently retracted, except on an inadmissi- 
ei 2 ble condition. At length, on the 12th of June, after many vexa- 
ear” tious delays, letters were brought in Siamese, with a Portuguese 
eee translation, addressed to the secretary of government at Calcutta, 
tied 


) 1g by some of the inferior officers under Pra-klang, and intimating 
t simply that British vessels might dispose of their cargoes at 
ie Bankok, on paying the usual duties and submitting to the esta- 
Bt blished regulations. (p. 206-208.) Mr. Finlayson, of course, knew 
| only imperfectly what was the result of the negotiations ; but it 
. seems to be admitted that they were on the whole unsuccessful ; 
as no treaty was concluded, nor any encouragement held out 
which could induce British merchants to risk the chance of 
| making an unprofitable adventure, such as must be expected 
4 eet under a similar government, where the trader has not been pre- 
ban! viously secured by some specific stipulations. 
i Prince Chroma-chit, the favourite son of the king, and destined, 
2 as was believed, though illegitimate, to be his successor, was the 
! only member of the royal family whom Mr. Crawfurd had an 
opportunity of seeing. He had the reputation of possessing con- 
siderable talents, and was, in effect, already the virtual sovereign, 
Tas as all public measures were submitted to him, before they were 
Mae te y referred to the king for his final approbation. The conversation 
Fe of this prince “ would lead us to infer,” says Mr. Finlayson, (p. 
197,) ‘that he is a man of more curiosity than talent, though 
m respect to the latter, he did not appear to be particularly de- 
fective.’ It seems to be a fortunate circumstance, that the 
curiosity of this prince prompted him to hold some intercourse 
with the gentlemen of the Mission ; for the report of his chance 
of succeeding to the throne, soon proved to be well founded. 
On the 20th of July, 1824, his father died, after a few days’ illness, 
having reigned for more than forty years—a period almost unex- 


ampled in the annals of Asiatic monarchies. Chroma-chit 
ewe! ascended the throne, without opposition, on the following day; 
ae and one of the first acts of his government, is said to have been 
eR the removal of the restrictions by which his subjects were in a 
et i manner cut off from foreign commerce. Just before the late 
oii. king’s demise, Captain Lowe, aide-de-camp to the governor of 
aE Penang, and author of a “ Siamese Grammar,” (laid before the 
ai Asiatic Society in 1822,) was, according to a Calcutta Gazette, 
ci Mé ordered to proceed on a mission to the court of Siam, dis- 
Bea jie embarking at Kedah, and to cross the Malayan peninsula ; thus 
mere taking a route which would save much time and distance, and 
a a carry him over a tract untrodden by Europeans ; but no account 
Bhi} of his mission seems yet to have reached this country, 
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On the 18th of July, 1822, the ship conveying the Mission passed 
Packnam ; and on the 24th, crossed the bat, notwithstanding 
the south-west monsoon was blowing directly in upon the 
mouth of the river, On the 4th of August, they cast anchor in 
a bay formed by the Se-chang, or Dutch islands, opposite to 
the entrance, in order to complete the ship’s water, take in ballast, 
and prepare for sea. Coarse-grained granite forms the substra- 
tum, quartz-rock, and granular limestone, the superincumbent 
mass of these islands, which have little level ground, and few 
trees of any height or size. The plants observed, belonged prin- 
cipally to the natural families of the Apocynee, Euphorbia, 
Aroidia, Tricocce, Caprifolie, and Sarmentacea. Among 
the latter were yams, and many genera closely allied to 
them, in great abundance; the most singular of which was a 
creeper, bearing an affinity both to Dioscorea, and to Manisper- 
mum, and hanging by its slender stems in festoons from tree to 
tree, but forming tuberous roots of a very extraordinary size, one 
of which weighed 474 lbs, and measured 94 feet in circumference ; 
and others, still larger, were not uncommon. (p. 272.) These 
islands also furnished several new species of quadrupeds and 
birds; for a notice of which, the reader must be referred to the 
book itself, and to the author’s collections now deposited in the 
East India Company’s museum ; where they are, to use the words 
of Sir T. 8. Raffles, (Pref. viii,) laid open, by the liberal arrange- 
ments of the court of directors, to the inspection of all who are 
interested in these subjects, and who,we may add, will receive, from 
the kindness and intelligence of Dr. Horsefield, to whose care the 
museum is intrusted, every aid in the prosecution of their inquiries. 

From Se-chang, the principal island in this group, which is 
in 13° 12’ north, and 155° east, the ship conveying the Mis- 
sion stood over, on the 14th of August, to the other side of the 
gulf; which, as in the Bay of Bengal, is distinguished from that 
opposite to it, by the absence of islands near the shore. On the 
I7th, having again stood to the eastward, ee Bot into the regu- 
lar south-west monsoon; and on the 19th landed on PGlépanjang, 
(long island,) where they found some palms, of which there are 
none in the Sechang group, and a “terrestrial” Scolopendrium, the 
most remarkable production of the island, which has no secure 
port, and is ill supplied with water. On the 22d, they cast 
anchor in a spacious and beautiful bay, Palé Kéndér, (Heron 
island,) another mass of granite and sienite, and, like its neigh- 
bours, singularly destitute of grasses, (graminea ;) a very unusual 
pheenomenon in intertropical vegetation, owing, as Mr. Finlayson 
thinks, (p. 280,) to the hardness of the rock whence the soil is 
formed. The Barringtonia speciosa decorated the shore with its 
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splendid blossoms, and a Cochin-Chinese colony received the 
strangers with as much urbanity and disinterestedness, as was 
shown, by the inhabitants of the Letchet islands, to the officers of 
the Alceste and Lyra. Cape St. James, at the mouth of the Mé- 
kang, or Don-nai was passed on the 23d, and the powerful current 
which it occasions, did not escape the notice of Mr. Crawfurd's 
party. On the following evening they reached the village of Kan- 
dyer, owe Canjeo of White, p. 35,) between forty and fifty miles 
below Sai-gon. After waiting there four days for leave to visit it, 
they set out in three large and highly ornamented barges sent down 
for their accommodation, and reached that city in fifteen hours, 
much gratified by the order and decency every where observable, 
The governor gave them a polite and hospitable reception, and 
they had the satifaction of meeting the French naturalist, M. 
Diard, a lively and well-educated man, of the medical profession, 
of great enterprise and acuteness, and admirably qualified for the 
arduous pursuit in which he is engaged. (p. 308.) The hospitality 
and politeness of the Chinese established in this town struck them 
as placing that people, with respect to civilisation, far above the 
other Asiatic nations. ‘‘ We were absolute strangers,’’ says Mr. 
Finlayson, (p.315,) ‘who had come to pass a few hours only in 
the town ; yet, in almost every street, we were invited by the more 
wealthy Chinese, to enter their houses and partake of refresh- 
ments.’ 

Saigon and Bingeh, which are only a mile or two asunder, are 
each of them as large as the capital of Siam. Adjoining to the 
latter, there is a fortress regularly constructed according to the 
European system of fortification; but it was then unfinished, 
and had no guns mounted on the ramparts. No cultivation was 
observed on the banks of the river, till within a few miles of the 
city; nor was the number of boats and vessels such as indicated 
a large and wealthy population. This, however, was ascribed to 
the lateness of the season. The extent of Bingeh astonished 
them; they had already travelled through it for several miles, and 
were still far from its opposite extremity. Spacious, well-aired 
streets, neatly finished houses in straight lines, a well dressed, 
orderly, round-faced, cheerful populace, well furnished bazaars— 
abundance of luxuries—such as pork, alligators, dead dogs, and 
rotten “aes ent with fish, flesh, fowls, and fruits, more 
palatable to an European appetite, all reminded them of China, 
and formed a striking contrast to the filth, and misery, and de- 
gradation of Siam. A better reception, good lodgings, handsome 
entertainments, polite attentions, and a civil surveillance, also 
raised flattering hopes, which unhappily were soon to be blighted: 
for though their progress was not impeded, and the governor 
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of Turon, which they reached on the 15th of September, was 
equally civil, yet the request or injunction, that only ten of the 
party should proceed to Hué, the capital, unaccompanied by any 
of their sepoys, augured ill of the intentions of the court ;—and 
it subsequently appeared, that as the envoy came only from a 
viceroy, neither he nor his presents were deemed worthy of being 
personally noticed by his Annamitic majesty. Gifts, however, 
were ordered to be sent to the governor-general in return, and 
when Mr. Crawfurd refused to receive them, his conduct not only 
created surprise, but occasioned a manifest change of system. 
The few commercial privileges before granted were retracted, 
and much less attention was paid to the comforts and conveni- 
ence of the Mission than before. They arrived at Hué, by water, 
on the 26th of September, and left it on the L7th of October ; 
travelling partly by water, and partly over the mountains in ham 
mocks of cotton network, which the author, it does not appear 
why, dignifies with the name of palanquins. On the 19th, they 
again reached the Bay of ‘Turon, and embarked in order to return; 
and, on that day, Mr. Finlayson’s journal terminates. He was 
probably prevented by illness from continuing it longer; for it 
appears, that on the way back to Turon, he was unable to leave 
his (p. 409.) 

aving thus briefly sketched the route of the Mission and its 
results, as far as they can be gathered from Mr. Finlayson’s 
account, it remains for us to subjoin such an abstract of his 
observations on the country and peopie, as will give some notion 
of what his book contains, without carrying us beyond the bounds 
which reason prescribes. 

The mountains which traverse Cochin-China, from north tosouth, 
are probably all primitive. Near Cape St. James, nothing but gra- 
nite and sienite were found, and both were seamed with small veins 
of arich iron ore ; neither were stratified. (p. 205.) An apparent 
change in their structure, towards the middle of the chain, has 
been already noticed. The soil in the lower districts om to be 
very productive, and even the mountains, though little suscepti- 
ble of culture, present a great luxuriance of vegetation. (p. 411.) 

The scenery in Cochin-China does not appear to be so rich as 
in the islands of the Indian Archipelago.. ‘The Bay of Turon,” 
says Mr. Finlayson, (p. 329,) “ fell short of our expectations. 
We had, in fact, passed beyond that favoured belt of the equatorial 
region, on which nature has so lavishly bestowed her richest and 
most striking beauties. A soil more than usually barren, sup- 

rted more stunted forms of arborescent vegetation.” This, 

Owever, can apply only to the forests, for he adds soon after- 
wards, thatthe mountains surrounding the bay, “ afford a field 
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for researches as interesting as it is inexhaustible. It would be 
difficult to specify a! locality that produces a greater variety of 
plants than this.” e have the less reason therefore to be sur- 
prised at the riches of Loureiro’s Flora. On entering the river 
of Hué, the most beautiful and luxuriant scenery burst upon 
their sight, (p. 349,) and they were soon agreed that it presented 
the finest scenery of any river they had seen in Asia. Its beauties, 
however, are the gift of nature more than art. ‘ A vast expanse 
of water, conveyed’ by a magnificent river through a fertile valley, 
not so wide but that the eye can compass its several parts; ridges 
of lofty and bold mountains in the distance ; the cocoa-nut, the 
areca, the banana, the sugar-cane, hedges of bamboos, that wave 
their elegant tops in the air; rows of that beautiful plant, the 
hibiscus, are the principal materials, which, grouped in various 
forms, delight the eye of the spectator. From this we must not 
separate the no less interesting te am of numerous, and, 
apparently, comfortable villages. In these the most remarkable 
circumstance is the neatness and cleanliness of the houses of the 
natives, and the cheerful, contented, and lively disposition of the 
people. The houses of the better sort are substantial and large, 
covered with tiles, the walls being partly made of brick and 
mortar, and partly of wood. Besides, they exercise considerable 
taste in adorning their grounds and little gardens with flowers and 
ornamental trees.” 

This picture of the neatness and decorations of the cottages, 
will prepare the reader for a favourable report of the industry and 
character of their inhabitants: and we find, accordingly, that the 
gentlemen of the Mission had no sooner set foot on the shores 
of Cochin-China, than they were struck with the politeness— 
en we should say, refinement of the people. (p. 298.) 

hough the curiosity of the natives was strongly excited by the 
appearance of the strangers, it was not exp with any coarse- 
ness or troublesome familiarity. Their manners are agreeable, 
and oe are generally lively, good-humoured, and much disposed 
to indu ee in mirth: but they pass almost instantaneously from 
sport and gaiety, to grief, anger, revenge, or any of the more hate- 
ful passions. Their volatility is such, that they reminded the 
author of the monkies in their forests, who are perpetually 
springing from bough to bough, and never seem intent on the 
same object for ten minutes successively. Of their morals and 
religion the author was not able to form any decided opinion, 
and his statements are not only vague, but in some measure con- 
tradictory. In one page, (p. 380,) he says, ‘ This nation may be 
said to be without any religion whatever,” and in the next, he 
speaks of their excessive superstition, adding, that they are not 
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wholly without religion. He is probably nearer to the truth, when 
he remarks that their faith has little influence on their conduct; 
and is productive of scarcely any thing like a moral feeling. But 
in this perhaps he has gone too far; and the doctrines of Budd’ha, 
which are embraced by the majority of the Cochin-Chinese, can- 
not be charged with so entire a want of any moral influence. 
That a sort of philosophical scepticism, perfectly compatible with 
practical superstition, has infected the higher orders in this, as in 
the neighbouring country, cannot be doubted; and the natural 
levity of the people may be expected to betray itself in their reli- 
gious, as well as in their ordinary, acts; but it must not thence 
be inferred that religion has no influence upon them at all. The 
despotism under which they have so long groaned, is, with 
reason, noticed as one of the most powerful agents by which their 
character has been modified. It has for ages entailed upon them 
the most abject slavery, ae all, but a very small 
minority, to perpetual indigence, and debasing the mind, by 
repressing all desire of improvement, and stifling every generous 
sentiment. Such a system is necessarily the parent of cowardice, 
deceit, and falsehood ; and those who are nurtured under it will 
be as overbearing and insolent, when uncontrolled, as they are 
mean and cringing under the lash of their task-masters. Yet 
their good qualities are very obvious, and, together with their 
acuteness and ingenuity, are such as if cultivated might ‘ raise 
them to an elevated rank amongst uations.” Though theft is 
common, murder is almost unknown. Adultery is also of ve 
rare occurrence, though chastity seems hardly to be considered 
as a virtue in unmarried women. Their religion inculcates a 
veneration for their ancestors ; and they are temperate and indus- 
trious, notwithstanding their indy is checked by a grievous 
conscription, which two-thirds of the male 
This throws the great burden of agricultural labour upon the 
women, who perform the work and receive the pay of men. It 
is they who generally follow the plough, or ply in boats upon the 
water. As in China, the country whence all the literature and 
institutions of its southern neighbours are derived, there is no 
hereditary rank, and all are liable to the most degrading corporal 
punishments, from the highest mandarin to the lowest beggar in 
the street. 

Their amusements are also derived from the same quarter , 
plays, fireworks, &c., but not performed with the same skill as in 
China. At Saigon, however, the Mission was treated with a 
spectacle, which we suspect the Chinese would have condemned 
as barbarous. It was a battle between a tiger and some elephants, 
(p. 321,) a most unequal contest, as the tiger had no chance of 
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escaping, for his mouth had been sewed up, and his claws torn out. 
The first elephant was with difficulty brought to the charge ; but 
when near his opponent, he drove his tusks into the earth beneath 
him, and lifting Aim up, ‘ gave him a clear cast to the distance 
of about thirty feet.” The tiger soon recovered himself and 
wounded his adversary on the trunk or forehead :—an indication, 
it should seem, that he had not lost all his claws. Several more 
elephants were successively brought forward, and each gave the 

r tiger one of these tremendous tosses, which, in due time, 
despatched him. After he was dead, another elephant was 
brought up, who raised the carcass with his trunk, not upon his 
tusks as before, and threw it to the distance of thirty feet. The 


- Cochin-Chinese are as fond of quids and smoking as the Malays, . 


and as much given to gormandizing as their northern prototypes. 
One of their Rilinaties ought to be named, as a caution to visiters 
at the court of Anam. Rotten eggs are so much esteemed, that 
they sell for thirty per cent. more than fresh ones; (p. 396;) and 

if the nascent chicken is half hatched, the egg is prized as a 
rtd dish fit for aking. The civil wars which so long desolated 
the country and were so unfavourable to the increase of popu- 
lation, (as the Mandarin, who had only fifty-four children, (p. 396,) 
observed, ) were equally hostile to its commercial improvement. 

The bazaars at Saigon, though well supplied with the immediate 
necessaries of life, had scarcely any European, and few home, 
manufactures. Most of the foreign productions were imported 
from China and the eastern isles. Silk, in all its different forms, 
is more frequently met with than either cotton or linen, and forms 
almost exclusively the clothing of the poorer as well as the richer 
classes; for dress *‘ is with all ranks an object of great attention, 
and even the poorest are clothed from head to foot ;” (p. 301 ;) 
a peculiarity which is alone sufficient to distinguish the Cochin- 
Chinese from most others of the southern Asiatics.* 

The external characteristics of this people have been already 
noticed in. our general abstract of Mr. Finlayson’s physiol “ms 
remarks ; it may be here added that they are distinguished 
the other can of the same family, by a lower stature, sobs 
faces, and transverse eyes ; but they have the squat square form, 
straggling beard, lank black hair, small dark eyes, and olive hue 
common to all the Mongol race. On this subject, which seems 
to have been a favourite one with the author, he has entered — 
rather fully, but his observations, though highly deserving of atten- 
tion, are not susceptible of abridgement, and could not be 


* See p. 305. Dress of the soldiery, (p. 343,) ofthe other classes, (p. 378.) Bonnet 
and jacket of palm leaves a3 a protection against the rain, (p, 389.) 
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inserted here, for the same reason as has prevented ‘the citation 
of some other passages. | oe 

But noné of our readers, we trust, will quarrel with us for 
having given so copious an extract from Mr. Finlayson’s narra- 
tive, and we feel confident that there are few who will not unite 
in thanking those eminent men, whose regard for the author 
occasioned its publication, for communicating to them the remarks 
of a faithful and intelligent observer, expressed in a style which 
does great honour to his ability as well as to his heart. That 
there should be some trifling blemishes in an unfinished perform- 
ance, is a necessary consequence of its never having the author's 
revisal; the circumstance which, we suspect, will cause the 
greatest surprise in this book, is, that it contains so few. By 
those who are fond of natural history it will at all events be 
highly valued, and they will unite with us in hoping that one 
more tribute may be paid to the memory of the lamented author, 
—by the publication of his ‘ Botanical Journal.” 


Arr. XI.—1. Principles of Political et with a Sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of the Science. . By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
Longman and Co. London, 1825: 

2.—Evidence of J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the State of Ireland, 8th 
and 9th of June, 1825. 


No subject is more interesting and important as a study than 
political economy ; and there is no one more mischievous, when 
ill understood, and improperly applied to the actual business of 
life. The phenomena, which it is the purpose of this science to 
examine, are, it has been observed, of an extent and magnitude 
sufficient to awaken in him who investigates them, an interest 
similar to that which must be felt by the hysical astronomer 
while he directs his inquiry to the great sist stupendous objects 
and movements in the natural world. The political economist 
contemplates the condition of mankind as it is presented to him 
upon the large scale of nations and empires; the ease and opu- 
lence, the knowledge and refinement, the greatness and power of 
some, the poverty, ignorance, and feebleness of others. He 
observes the revolutions to which the fortunes of the human race 
have been exposed, throughout extensive regions, and during the 
course of revolving centuries, their rise, their splendour, their 
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decline, and their destruction. About phenomena like these, 
and about the causes to which they may be referred, it is not 
possible to remain indifferent. Were the causes of these sublime 
and interesting events as far removed beyond the directing power 
of man as those causes are which determine the motions of the 
earth and the vicissitudes of the seasons ; which give salubrity to 
the atmosphere and fertility to the soil; or which produce the 
wasting hurricane and the destroyingearthquake ; still, the attempt 
to discover them would be a noble and pleasing exercise of our 
best powers ; and the labours and difficulty attending the research 
would be abundantly rewarded by the high satisfaction resulting 
from the enlargement of our knowledge, and from the gratification 
of a most natural and liberal curiosity. 

But the interest which we take in these inquiries cannot fail 
to be ne increased by the persuasion which we are well 
warranted to indulge, that, of the causes which affect the prosperity 
of nations, many, and these too of the most powerful influence, 
are placed within the sphere of human direction and control. 
When there is presented to us the striking spectacle of nations 
growing in power and opulence, or sinking into poverty and weak- 
ness, attentive reflection will generally enable us, not only to 
detect the leading causes of their rise or fall, but also to derive 
from the observation of them some of the most salutary and 
important lessons of practical policy. Such investigations will 
discover to us examples of wisdom which it is possible to imitate, 
and of error which it is possible to avoid. Other states are thus 
furnished with direction or with warning, by which they may 
conduct themselves in settling or changing the arrangements. of 
their national economy ; and light is obtained, by the judicious 
use of which countries may be guided to the sure means of pre- 
serving and increasing their vigour and felicity. 

It is true, indeed, that the prosperity attainable by nations, 
and the relative rank which each of them must hold in the great 


_ eye of the world, do not entirely depend upon human wisdom 


and policy, but are partl Fwy cae and limited by their geo- 
graphical situation, and by the peculiar physical advantages 
which they severally possess. These advantages, it must be 
owned, are, by nature, allotted to countries in very different ways 
and in very unequal proportions. On some are bestowed a genial 
climate and a fertile soil; a territory in a favourable situation, 
and of a convenient form, fenced, perhaps, by natural barriers 
from foreign assault, and profusely yielding whatever can gratify 
the senses of man, or minister to his love of ease and indulgence. 
From others all these envied blessings are rigorously withheld. 
in this case, too, the rule of distribution being determined by the 
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laws and constitution of the material universe, and therefore 
admitting of no essential change, we might be tempted to con- 
clude, that the condition of nations is, from the beginning, fixed 
by an irreversible destiny ; that some are partially chosen for the 
me aprar of unwearied affluence, while othions are cruelly doomed 
to ill-rewarded toil and hopeless penury. 

But experience and observation incontestibly prove, that the 
happiness of mankind depends much less on the number and 
importance of the advantages bestowed upon them by nature, 
than on the wisdom and industry which they themselves exert, in 
turning to the best account the favours of rovidienes, whatever 
they are which they actually possess. By the portion of external 
advantages which have fallen to the share of any nation, we can 
never estimate the degree of opulence that is within its reach, 
nor ascertain the place which it is to hold in the'scale of political 
power and importance. The prosperity of nations is the result of 
a well-formed system of public government, of a system of laws 
and institutions emanating from wisdom and virtue in the legis- 
lature, and stimulating, aiding, and directing into the proper 
channels, the industry of the people. By a judicious scheme of 
national economy, the seeming partiality of fortune, in the 
allotment of her favours, may be almost completely corrected. 
This can awaken and invigorate the wonder-working powers of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and by their interven- 
tion can furnish abundant provision for the support, the comfort, 
the refined and elegant enjoyments of a crowded population, in 
regions whose natural produce would have yielded but a scanty 
subsistence to a few miserable savages ; and can draw from every 
quarter of the globe whatever nature has anywhere supplied for 
the use and pleasure of the human race. For the want of such 
a system of public economy, no merely physical advantages can 
compensate. Without its vivifying influence, the inventive and 
active powers of man remain in a state of profound torpor, the 
most precious gifts of Providence are rendered void of utility and 
value, and the most biighly-favoured countries under heaven 
continue the abodes of tribes, distinguished only by their ignorance, 
imbecility, and wretchedness.* 

But the best things, when corrupted, are always the worst and 
most pernicious ; and accordingly, the science of which we now 
speak, as it has by its wise maxims turned the wilderness into 
a fruitful field, is also capable of being so far perverted as to make 
the fruitful field become once more a desert. In the evidence 


* See Plan of a Course of Lectures on Political Economy. Glasgow, 1804, ~ 
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jam by Mr. M‘Culloch, before a committee of the House of 
ommons, we have presented to us, in a form somewhat logical 
and scientific, one of the most pernicious doctrines that ever 
escaped from the lips of a 5 gai We are assured, that 
it is no consequence whatever to a country whether the surplus 
roduce of its land and labour be used at home or in a forei 


and ; that is, the prosperity of England would not be at all 
affected, though all the landholders of the kingdom were to spend 
their incomes at Paris, Rome, or Constantinople. But that the 
reader may have the subject fully before him, we shall give the 


evidence, which respects the point just stated, in Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
own words. 


June 8, 1825. John Ramsay M‘Culloch called in and 


examined— 


*“* Have you devoted much of your time to the study of political 
economy, and to writing and lecturing on that science ?’—*‘ I have de- 
voted a good deal of time to these objects.‘ Have you seen the returns 
that have been laid before parliament respecting the population of 
Ireland ?’—‘ I have.’—*‘ Supposing the absentee landlords were to return 
and reside upon their estates, is it your opinion that it would be pro- 
ductive of very decided advantage to the lower orders of the people ?’— 
‘No, I am not aware that it would be productive of any advantage to 
them, in the way of i increasing the general and average rate of wages 
all over the country.’—‘ Would not the expenditure of their incomes 
amongst them be productive of a great deal of good ?’—‘ The income of 
a landlord, when he is an absentee, is really as much expended in 
Ireland as if he were living in it.’—‘ Will you have the goodness to 
explain that a little farther ?’—‘* When a landlord becomes an absentee, 
his rent must be remitted to him one way or another; it must be remitted 
to him either in money or commodities.’—* I suppose it will be conceded 
that it cannot continue to be remitted to him from Ireland in money, 
there being no money to make the remittance; for if the rents of two 
or three estates were remitted in money, it would make a scarcity of 
money, and raise its value, so that its remittance would inevitably 
cease ; it is clear, then, that the rents of absentees can only be remitted 
in commodities, And this, I think, would be the nature of the operation. 
When a landlord has an estate in Ireland, and goes to live in London 
or Paris, his agent gets his rent, and goes and buys a bill of exchange 
with it; now this bill of exchange is a draft drawn against equivalent 
commodities that are to be exported from Ireland ; it is nothing more 
than an order to receive an equivalent amount in commodities, which 
must be sent from Ireland. The merchants who get ten thousand pounds, 
or any other sum, from the agent of an absentee landlord, go into the 
Irish market, and buy exactly the same amount of commodities as the 
landlord would have bought had he been at home: the only difference 
being that the landlord would eat them and wear them in London or 
Paris, and not in Dublin, or in his house in Ireland,’ ” 
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“Therefore, in proportion to the amount of rent remitted, wilf 
be the corresponding export of Irish commodities ?’—*‘ Precisely : if 
the remittances to the absentee landlords amount to three millions 
a year, were the absentee landlords to return home to Ireland the 
foreign trade of. Ireland would be diminished to that amount.’ 

“*Would not there be a local effect created by the residence of 
Irish gentry now absent that would be very beneficial ?)—‘ If the 
question be confined to particular spots, the expenditure of consider- 
able sums of money in them may, perhaps, be productive of some 
advantage to their inhabitants; but when a landlord goes abroad, the 
expenditure of his income, though not probably of advantage to that 
particular parish, or that particular part of the country where his 
estate lies, will certainly be proportionably advantageous to some 
other part of the country, inasmuch as the income must all be laid out, 
in the first instance, on Irish commodities.’ 

* «The employment of the people is a great object: would not the 
residence of the gentry contribute to the employment of the people ?’ 
—‘If you lay out your revenue in labour you cannot lay it out in 
commodities ; if you get ten thousand pounds, and lay out five 
thousand pounds in labour, you can, of course, only lay out five thou- 
sand pounds in commodities.’ 

“ * Would it not be better for the peasantry of Ireland that a large 
proportion of revenue should be laid out in employing them than in 
the purchase of commodities in the city of Dublin, many of which, 
perhaps, may have been of foreign produce ?’—‘ If it is laid out in 
commodities, it will give employment'to the persons engaged in the 
producing of them.’ 

““* Tf, however, a large proportion of the commodities which you 
consider as the means of producing rent, or of producing that which 
is to enable u remittance to be made for the payment of rent, are not 
of a nature that employ the poor in their production to that extent, 
are not the people prejudiced by the want of employment ?’—* Yes, if 
that description of commodities that are alluded to can exist. This, 
however, I do not believe can ever be the case to any extent worth 
mentioning ; because the value of almost all commodities, whatever 
they may be, are determined by the quantity of labour employed in 
their production, so that whatever may be the species of commodities, 
whether they be velvet cloaks or potatoes, there will be the same 
quantity of labour employed to produce equivalent valyes of them.’ 

*** Supposing that the largest export from Ireland was neither in 
velvet cloaks nor potatoes, but in live cattle, and that a considerable 
proportion of rent, to use your own phrase, has been remitted in that 
manner, does not such a mode of producing the means of paying rent 
contribute less to the improvement of the people than any extensive 
employment of them in labour would produce ?’—‘To answer this 
question, I must know in what, had the absentee landlords remained 
in Ireland, would this rent have been paid to them, or what would 
tleir farmers have raised in order to obtain the means of paying 
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them: unless the means of paying rent are changed when the land- 
lord goes home, his residence can have no effect whatever.’ 

“* Would not the population of the country be benefited by the 
expenditure among them of a certain portion of the rent which has been 
remitted ?’—‘* No; I do not see how it could be benefited in the least. 
If you have a certain value laid out against Irish commodities in the 
one case, you will have a certain value laid out against them in the 
other. The cattle are either exported to England or they stay at 
home ; if they are exported the landlord will obtain an equivalent for 
them in English commodities; if they are not, he will receive an 
equivalent for them in Irish commodities; so that in both cases the 
landlord lives on the cattle or on the value of the cattle: and whether 
he lives in Ireland or England, there is obviously just the very same 
amount of commodities for the people of Ireland to subsist upon ; for 
by the supposition which is made, the raising of cattle is the most 
advantageous mode in which the farmers can pay their rent.’ 

*** Would it result from the principles laid down by you that, con- 
fining the question to those considerations which have been adverted 
to, it would be the same thing, in point of fact, to Ireland, whether the 
whole gentry of the country were absentees or not, as far as those 
considerations go?’—‘ I think very nearly the same thing. If I may 
be allowed to explain, I will state one point in which I think there 
would be a small difference, I think so far as regards the purchase of 
all sorts of labour, except that of mere menial servants, absentee 
expenditure is never injurious to a country. The only injury, as it 
appears to me, that a country can ever sustain, with reference to 
wealth, from absentee expenditure, is that there may be a few menial 
servants thrown out of employment when landlords leave the country, 
unless they take their servants along with them; but to whatever 
extent menials may be thrown out of employment, if they have the 
effect to reduce the rate of wages they will increase the rate of 
profits. In a country, however, where absenteeism has been so long 

revalent as in Ireland, I should say that this circumstance cannot 
any perceptible effect. 

«“* When an agent wishes to remit, suppose one thousand pounds 
of Irish rent, to a landlord not resident in the country, and buys a 
bill of exchange in Dublin, has not that bill of exchange been actually 
sold, and does it not actually represent at the time a previous export- 
ation of lrish produce ?’—‘ It may not represent a previous export- 
ation of Irish produce ; but it will either represent a previous or a sub- 
sequent exportation.’ 

***« Then in every instance in which a demand arises for a bill of 
exchange to remit rents, it is, in point of fact, a demand for export- 
ation of Irish produce that would not. otherwise have existed ?’— 
* Undoubtedly.’ 

‘“* Then in raising that quantity of produce that has so become 
necessary, must there not be the same quantity of labour employed 
in the whole as if the landlord resided upon his own estate, and expended 
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his income upon it ?’—‘ There is no reason why the quantity of labour 
should vary.’ 

“*A value being remitted equivalent to the rent, will not that 

yalue find its way through the various operations of occasioning 
roduction by the employment of the poor to the extent that the 
iediord himself could employ them if he remained at home ?’— I 
think so,’ 

** You have stated your view of the effects of absenteeism with 
respect to the employment of the poor, and the expenditure of such 
funds as may be derived from the resources of the country, have you 
considered at all the effects of absenteeism in other points of view, 
both moral and political, other than those connected with the expendi- 
ture of the capital produce ?’—* I have bestowed some attention on it 
in these points of view.’ 

*** Will you have the kindness to state what your view of it is, as 
a great moral and political question as applicable to Lreland ?’— 
‘From all the information that I have been able to obtain from 
reading books on the state of Ireland, and conversing with such 
Irish gentlemen as I have met with, [ should think that, in a moral 


point of view, Ireland did not lose much by the want of the absentee 
landlords! ” 


We say nothing of the compliment which is here paid to the 

ntlemen of as By ; for, we find, in a subsequent part of the 
evidence, that Mr. M‘Culloch’s opinion of our own landholders 
is not more flattering :— 

* * Do you conceive England sustains any injury from the number 
of absentees in France ??—‘ No, I do not: England would have 
them to feed and clothe were they in England; and whether she 
feeds or clothes them in England or France, is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to England.’ | 

** * Do you think that if seven-eighths of the landed proprietors of 
England were to go abroad, leaving their estates in the hands of 
agents to manage them, the general concerns of this country would 
go onas well as they do now ?’—‘ I think if the agents or persons: 
selected to manage the estates of absentees, were men of as good 
character and as intelligent as those who manage the estates of Scotch 


absentees, England would rather gain by the absence of the great 
proportion of the landed proprietors !’ ” 


When speculation leads to such results as these, we ma 
igs Aa ag that it proceeds on wrong principles. And yet 
Mr. M‘Culloch is a topping economist ; and though never in 
Ireland, was selected by a committee of parliament to lighten 
their darkness as to the affairs of that unhappy country, Like 
his patron, the late Mr. Ricardo, his talent lies in making simple 
things obscure, and in wrapping up received truths in the form 
of enigmas and paradoxes; and it admits not of doubt, we 
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apprehend, that he really succeeded in mystifying the greater 
number of the honourable members who either put questions to 
him or listened to his answers. 

In the first place, he appears to have satisfied them that 
giving away produce every year to the amount of three millions 
sterling, without getting any thing in return, is not only trade, 
but a profitable trade. So far, however, is this kind of transac- 
tion from having any resemblance to commerce,—which always 
implies reciprocity and mutual advantage,—that it can be com- 
pared to nothing but tribute, as the Irish themselves have been 
used to consider it. It is a portion of national wealth sur- 
rendered without any equivalent; and as far as the separate 
interests of Ireland are concerned, it would make hardly any 
difference were the three millions paid annually to the subjects 
of the Grand Turk. No man of sense can imagine that any 
country will be benefited by the exportation of its produce, when 
no return is received beyond that of a stamped receipt; and 
this is all the return that can be expected from an absentee 
andlord., 

In the next place, Mr. M‘Culloch puzzles his catechists by 
requesting them to believe that the export of three millions 
annually would not have taken place had landowners, entitled 
to that amount of rent, not been absentees. He could hardly 
fail to know that this opinion is quite erroneous. Great Britain 
requires corn, beef, pork, and linen, from Ireland, and would 
have presented nearly an equal demand for these articles though 
none of the gentry belonging to the latter country had ever sailed 
across St. George’s Channel: and in this case the three mil- 
lions, instead of being paid and spent in England, would have 
been remitted to Ireland to stimulate and reward her industry, 
both in agriculture and manufactures. Were the Irish landlords 
to spend their incomes in their own country, not only would 
the three millions sterling, which are sent out af in some form or 
other, to the sister island, be tetained and expended among mer- 
chants, labourers, and manufacturers at home; but the demand 
in England for Irish produce would continue nearly undiminished, 
because that demand does not arise from any circumstance 
peculiar to the habits and manner of life pursued by the ab- 
sentees. It is not true, therefore, either that the ‘‘ income of a 
landlord, when he is an absentee, is really as much expended in 
Ireland as if he were living in it ;” or that, “ were the absentee 
landlords to return home to Ireland, the foreign trade of Ireland 
would be diminished to the amount” of the remittances made to 
them in the name of rent. 


In fact, the trade between Ireland and England is already 
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in activity when the landlord’s agent goes to purchase a bill of 
exchange ; which document, in the natural order of things, repre- 
sents a previous exportation of Irish produce, and not one which 
is to be afterwards made. ‘ But,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, “ grant- 
ing that the exports from Ireland are not augmented in conse- 
quence of remittances on account of absentees, it is on this 
hypothesis easy to demonstrate, that the imports that would 
otherwise take place of English and foreign produce into Ireland, 
must be diminished by the whole amount of, the bills drawn 
in favour of the absentees. If, then, the absentees were to return 
home,” he proceeds, *‘ and the same amount of Irish produce to 
continue to be exported, all the English and foreign commodities 
on which the absentees had subsisted when abroad would hence- 
forth be imported into Ireland ; and there could not” he con- 
cludes, ‘“‘ under such circumstances, be any increased demand in 
consequence of their return, for the smallest additional quantity 
of Irish produce.” 

It is most true that, upon the return of the absentees, the 
imports to Ireland would increase to the full extent of the export 
trade, and that instead of sending away their produce as tribute 
to a foreign country, the Irish people would only exchange it 
for commodities more suited to their wants and desires. But we 
believe that Mr. M‘Culloch is the only man on earth who is 
so far enthralled by hypothetical views,.as to maintain that all 
the English and foreign commodities on which the absentees 
subsisted while abroad, would, upon their return home, be regu- 
_ larly sent after them to Ireland, and that, consequently, there 
would ‘not be an increased demand for the smallest additional 
quantity of Irish produce!” In other words, the beef, bread, 
vegetables, shoes, saddles, hats, stockings, smith-work, coaches, 
cars, waggons, bricks, tiles, soap, candles, brushes, tables, chairs, 
curtains, and all the other necessaries and furniture of a gentle- 
man’s establishment, must be shipped from England for Ireland, 
to meet the wants of the absentee the moment he returns to his 
own country! Even whiskey, pork, and potatoes, must be sent 
from the shores of Britain to the green isle ; for, according to Mr. 
M‘Culloch, not an ounce,—not the “smallest quantity,”—of 
Irish produce would be used by the landlord from the instant 
he should find himself in the kingdom from whence he derives his 
fortune. This sage philosopher desires us to believe that noble- 
men and gentlemen, drawing from the soil of Ireland a rental of 
more than three million pounds per annum, might live and spend 
their income in that country, and yet not consume one shilling’s 
worth of its produce! 

Mr. M‘Culloch is very much out of humour with certain 
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Irish writers who have laughed at his evidence, and continue ta 
assert that the payment of renis to an absentee landlord differs 
nothing in its effect upon the wealth and industry of Ireland from 
a tribute to the same amount paid to a foreign state. He gets 
rid of the difficulty in the following masterly style, equally 
creditable to his ingenuity and candour, * If,” says he, “ the re- 
mittances to absentees from Ireland were put a stop to, those who 
now receiye them would return to Ireland and consume them 
there. But if the same remittances were made as a tribute 
to a foreign country, and if this tribute were to cease, there 
would be no one to return to lreland; and there would, in con- 
sequence, be so much additional wealth left in the pockets of the 
existing inhabitants of the country.” 

How dexterously he changes the terms of the proposition! 
The Hibernian logician says, that as long as we pay rent toa 
non-resident landlord, who spends his fortune abroad, we suffer 
the same practical evil that would be entailed upon us by being 
compelled to give as much of our produce to a foreign sovereign 
in the name of tribute; the Caledonian economisi exclaims in 
reply, that Pat is a fool, inasmuch as he does not perceive that 
when the payment of tribute ceases, there is all the difference in 
the world between the two cases. The landlord may come to 
Ireland and consume his rent there; whereas, when the exactor 
of tribute is defunct, there is “‘no one to return to Ireland.” * 
Precious reasoning, it must be granted! And yet the author of 
this stuff is the person made choice of by the Ciistens of this 
mighty empire, to be a lamp to their feet in the government of 
Ireland | 

Thirdly, there is another odd species of sophism by which Mr. 
M‘Culloch attempts to confuse the ideas of the honourable 
committee founded on the assumption, no where indeed plainly 
expressed, that the lrish landlord devours the whole produce 
which is due to him in the shape of rent, either with his own 
mouth alone, or at the most with those of his household. 
Several conclusions are made to rest on this hypothesis. A 
member of the committee asked, whether the ‘ population of the 
country would not be benefited by the expenditure amongst them 
ofa certain portion of the rent which has been remitted.” Mr, 
M‘Culloch returned for answer that he did not see how the 
people could be benefited in the least, by having the landlord’s 
income spent among them; and mark the reason, which implies, 
we think, that the said landlord and his domestics were to deyour 


, * See Edinburgh Review, No, Ixxxy. p. 59, 
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the whole rent, corn and cattle, with their own proper jaws, and 
not to leave a single morsel for the employment of any other 
kind of labour, ‘The cattle ;” says he, “ are either exported 
to England, or they stay at home; if they are exported, the 
landlord will obtain an equivalent for them in English commo- 
dities ; if they are not, he will receive an equivalent for them in 
Irish commodities ; so that in both cases the landlord lives on 
the cattle, or on the value of the cattle ; and whether he lives in 
Ireland or England, there is obviously just the very same 


amount of commodities for the people of Ireland to subsist 
upon.” 


Now, to show the utter absurdity of this conclusion, let us appl 
the principle on which it rests to any given case. Lord Hertford’s 
Irish property amounts, we shall suppose, to one hundred thousand 
pounds a year, payable in corn and cattle. Were he to reside con- 
stantly in Ireland, the produce now described, or their equivalents 
in other kinds of necessaries and luxuries, would be expended in 
that country : whereas if he continue an absentee, the cattle and 
corn must be exported to the place of his residence, in some 
form or other, and be laid out there, in maintaining his establish- 
ment, On the latter supposition, a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of wheat and oxen are consumed in England which would 
otherwise have been retained and used in Ireland; and yet we 
are taught to believe that, in both cases, there is evidently just 
“the same amount of commodities for the people of Ireland to 
subsist upon!” “Is it not a matter of consummate indifference 
to Ireland whether his Lordship consumes annually one hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of Irish commodities at his seat in 
Ireland, or has an equivalent amount of them sent to a London 
merchant on his account ?’”’* If his lordship consume the whole 
in his own person, we must confess that it is a matter of little 
consequence whether he swallow the one hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of corn and cattle, in England or Ireland ; but as 
a hundred thousand pounds a year cannot be owes any where, 
without employing a great deal of industrious labour, and so far 
increasing national wealth and comfort, we deny that it is an 
affair of ‘consummate indifference” to any country, whether 
between three and four millions of its annual income shall be 
disbursed within its own boundaries, or be expended year after 
year in a foreign land. 

Fourthly, Mr. M‘Culloch labours to confound his parliamen- 


* See “Edinburgh Review” as above. We have no hesitation in identifying Mr. 
M‘Culloch with the author of the article here referred to; because the sentiments, 
opinions, and language are the same with those in his acknowledged tracts. 
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tary auditors by making a forced distinction between capital and 
revenue, assuring them that a nation cannot be injured by 
having the latter spent abroad, provided the former be not 
removed outof the country. That his distinction is inaccurate 
and calculated to mislead, we shall prove from his own writings: 
meantime it is sufficient for this purpose to observe that, as all 
capital must arise from the savings of the annual produce of 
land and labour, it is obvious that, if the greater part of the said 
preiuee which remains after the payment of labour and stock, 
exported for the maintenance of absentees, the accumulation 
of capital in the exporting country is so far prevented. Mr. 
M‘Culloch himself defines capital to be “that portion of the 
produce of industry existing in it, which can be made piRECTLY 
available, either to the support of human existence, or to the 
facilitating of production.” He even questions the ground of 
the distinction formerly made by economists between capital and 
revenue. According to these older writers ‘‘ the whole produce 
of industry belonging to a country is said to form its stock : and 
its capital is supposed to consist of that portion only of its stock 
which is employed in the view of producing some species of com- 
modities: the other portion of the stock of a country, or that 
which is employed to maintain its inhabitants, without any imme- 
diate view to production, has been denominated its revenue, and 
is not supposed to contribute any thing to the increase of its 
wealth.” ‘These distinctions,” says he, ‘* rest on no good found- 
ation. It is extremely difficult to say when any portion of stock 
is, or is not productively employed ; and any definition of capital 
which involves the determination of this point, can serve only to 
embarrass and obscure a subject that is otherwise para 
simple.” “ In our view of the matter,” he continues, “it is enoug 
to constitute an article capital, if it can either directly contribute 
to the support of man, or assist him in appropriating or 
roducing commodities.” (Principles of Political Economy, 
pp. 92, 93.) 

Capital, therefore, according to this authority, consists of 
every article which contributes to the support of man, or assists 
him in, producing commodities: and he tells us, in the same 
section, that “it is evident, on the slightest reflection, that the 
possession and employment of capital are indispensable to the 
successful prosecution of almost every species of industry: 
Without it no sort of labour could be undertaken which did not 
promise an almost immediate return, and which might not be 
carried on by the hand only.” * Capital,” he adds, ‘* comprises all 
the food and other articles applicable to the subsistence of man, 
and it also comprises all the lower animals, and all the instru- 
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ments and machines, which either are, or may be, made to assist 
in production.” 

s it not amazing that, with this definition of capital before his 
eyes, written by himself, and published in his principal work, that 
Mr. M‘Culloch should maintain that though three million pounds’ 
worth of corn and cattle is exported every year from Ireland to 
be consumed abroad by absentees who make no return beyond a 
simple discharge, the capital and wealth of that country are not 
thereby checked and impeded! The Irish people, it is acknow- 
ledged, are obliged to send away every year, to the amount 
of between three and four millions sterling, commodities which 
contribute to the subsistence of man, and assist him in following 
out all the branches of productive labour: and yet the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom is desired to receive the assurance, as a 
first principle of legislative wisdom, that a country so circum- 
stanced suffers no inconvenience or diminution of prosperity. 
Let the reader peruse the following quotation from Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s ‘“ Principles of Political Economy,” and then let 
him weigh the value and consistency of the evidence given by 
that gentleman before the committee :— 


“It is quite obvious, that is by the amount of the circulating capital 
of a country, or of the food and other articles applicable to the subsist- 
ence of man, in its possession at any given ‘period, that its power to 
support population must be measured ; and it is also obvious that the 
productiveness of its industry must very much depend upon the efficacy 
of the fixed capital, or of the tools and engines used in facilitating pro- 
duction. The possession and employment of both these descriptions 
of capital are equally essential; and it is only by their conjoined 
operation that wealth can be largely produced and universally 
diffused.” 


Every body knows that one of the greatest evils with which 
Ireland is afflicted, arises from want of capital to employ his re- 
dundant population. Wages in that country do not exceed one- 
fourth of the usual rate in England and Scotland, and many of 
the poor who are willing to labour even for that paltry remunera- 
tion cannot find employment ; what amount of good, then, might 
not result to the lower class of the people, from the expenditure 
amongst them of three millions and five hundred thousand 
ada annually? If Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Hertford ex- 
pended their Irish fortunes in Ireland, and did not  actuall 
devour with their own mouths, the one, his seventy shoshui 
and the other his one hundred thousand pounds’ worth of corn and 
cattle, there can be no doubt, notwithstanding the high authority of 
Mr. M‘Culloch, that the labourers in that country, would “ have 
more commodities to subsist upon,” than they have at present, 
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Fifthly, another gross error by means of which he seems to 
have imposed upon the committee, is that all commodities which 
bear the same exchangeable value in the market, must have had 
engrossed in them the same quantity of human labour. For 
example, he maintains that cattle to the amount of one thousand 
pounds must have had as much manual or other labour spent 
upon their production, as a thousand pounds’ worth of watches, 
velvet, or mathematical instruments. An honourable member, 
who appears by the way to have a much sounder head than the 
economist, put to him the following question :—* If a large pro- 
portion of the commodities which you consider as the means of 
producing rent, or of producing that which is to enable a remit- 
tance to be made for the payment of rent, are not of a nature to 
employ the poor in their production to that extent, are not the 
people prejudiced by the want of employment ? ” 

his is a very sensible query indeed; and it obviously bears 
a reference to the different effects produced upon the industry of 
a country, by exporting raw or unwrought materials, compared 
with those which attend the exportation of manufactured articles. 
The latter evidently employ the poor to the full extent of their 
production: the former, such as cattle, wool, hides, and timber, 
give comparatively very little employment to any class: and, at 
all events, in a country where manufacturers are carried on, the 
one description of employment is added to the other. To eve 
man of common sense it is perfectly clear that if the produce of 
the country be sent away in a raw state, the industrious inhab- 
itants must be deprived of a great deal of work and wages. But 
what does the litical economist say? He is pleased to doubt 
whether the production of any one species of articles can give 
more employment to the poor than would be afforded by the 
production of any other: And mark the reason. ‘ Because the 
value of almost all commodities, whatever they may be, is deter- 
mined by the quantity of labour employed in their production : so 
that whatever may be the species of commodities, whether they 
be velvet cloaks or potatoes, there will be the same quantity of 
labour employed to produce equivalent values of them.” 

All other writers on political economy, with the exception of a 
few half-witted disciples ofthe Ricardo school, maintain the doc- 
trine which all the world knows to be true, that commodities 
brought to market have their exchangeable value measured or 
determined by the quantity of corn, labour, or other standard 
articles (reduced of course to money,) which can be obtained for 
them, and not at all by the quantity of labour which was expended 
upon their production. It was not till this paradoxical author 


put forth his riddles that mankind were asked to believe that an 
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ox worth twenty-five pounds, and a gold watch worth twenty-five 

unds, and an oak tree worth twenty-five pounds, must have had 
invested in their production the selfsame quantity of human 
labour! On the ate however, of this most absurd ition, 
were the members of the committee assured that it was the same 
thing to the people of Ireland, whether they exported oxen or 
velvet, flax or linen, pig-iron or burnished steel, hides or saddles, 
rough planks or coaches, organs, tables, and chairs. He desired 
them to rest perfectly satisfied that a thousand pounds’ worth of 
black cattle from the mountains of Wicklow represents the same 
quantity of human labour, as a musical instrument of the same 
value-—that there is, in fact, the same amount of manual exertion, 
of the toil of sinews, bones, nerves, and brain in the one, as in 
the other ; and, moreover, that the value of the cattle is determined 
by the quantity of that very labour. has 

That we are not taking undue advantage of Mr. M‘Culloch, by 
drawing inferences from statements and reasonings which must 
have been to a considerable degree extemporaneous, we shall 
prove to the satisfaction of all our readers by extracting from his 
“Principles of Political Economy” the following case :—* Let 
us suppose, that a tree which is now worth twenty-five or thirty 
pounds was planted a hundred years ago at the expense of one 
shilling, it may be easily shown that the present value of the tree 
is owing entirely to the quantity of human labour laid out upon 
it. A tree is at once a piece of timber, and a machine for 
manufacturing timber; and though the original cost of this 
machine be but small, yet, as it is not liable to waste or decay, 
the capital vested in it will at the end of a distant period, have 
operated a considerable effect, or in other words, have produced 
a considerable value. If we suppose that a maclHine which cost 
only one shilling had been invented a hundred years since ; that 
this machine was indestructible, and, consequently, needed no 
repairs; and that it had all the while been employed in the 
weaving of a quantity of yarn, gratuitously produced by nature, 
which was only now finished, this cloth might now be worth 
twenty-five or thirty pounds; but whatever value it may be 
possessed of, it is evident it must have derived it entirely from 
the continued agency of the machine, or, in other words, to the 
quantity of labour expended on its production. This, however, 
is just the same case, in point of principle, as that of the tree. 
The capital employed in the timber-making machine was small : 
but the great length of time during which it was employed, 
enabled it to produce a powerful effect, and has therefore given 
a high value to its produce.” 
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A plain man would think that there is as much capital and 
labour expended when a person sticks into the ground a walking 
staff which cost a shilling, as when he insert into the soil a young 
oak plant. The capital is the same, and the labour cannot be 
much different: and yet at the end of a hundred years the staff 
is no longer visible, whereas the plant has become a tree worth 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. “ But,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, “ the 

resent value of the tree is entirely owing to the quantity of 
“oe laid out upon it.” It is contrary to his system to allow 
any thing for the gifts of nature—the vegetative properties of the 
earth, or the timber-making qualities, of the plant: these are 
totally disregarded ; and the whole value of the oak is to be 
ascribed to the labour expended upon it, at the moment when it 
was thrust into a little hole in the ground, and the soil pressed 
round its roots! The illustration of the shilling-machine, which, 
during a hundred years, employs itself upon yarn “ gratuitously 
produced by nature,” and at the end of that period exhibits a 
web worth twenty-five or thirty pounds, is perfectly worthy of 
the case to which it is applied ;—it is the imp~ > le adduced to 
expound the absurd. | 

But the most ingenious philosopher of the Ricardo Institution 
proceeds even further than this ; co undertakes to establish that 
the improvement made upon new wine, by being kept a year or 
two in a cellar, is entirely the effect of human labour; as much 
so as the change produced upon leather is the effect of Jnuman 
labour, when a shoemaker converts it into boots or shoes. Mr. 
Ricardo was inclined to modify his general principle so far as to 
allow that the additional exchangeable value that is sometimes 
given to commodities by keeping them, after they have been pur-' 
chased or produced, until they become fit to be used, was not to 
be considered as the effect of labour, but as an equivalent 
for the profits which the capital laid out in the commodities 
would have yielded, had it been actually employed. But 
his learned commentator will not allow that there is any 
ground for this exception. Suppose a cask of new wine 
which cost fifty pounds, is put intoa cellar, and that, at the 
end of twelve months, it is worth fifty-five pounds, it is clear, 
he maintains, that the additional value given to the wine “ is 
to be considered as the value of additional labour actually 
laid out on the wine!” He illustrates this doctrine in his usual 
happy way, by imagining first, that a dealer in shoes puts a certain 
quantity of leather into the hands of workmen, which for a stated 
remuneration they convert into saleable goods ; and next, that 4 


wine merchant places a given quantity of new wine under the 
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charge of those active transmuters, Fermentation, Physical Pro- 
cesses, and Company, who, for a fixed sum, being the usual: rate 
of profits, render his’ article pleasant and wholesome. We give 
the conclusion in his own words. ‘It is clear, therefore, that no 
greater quantity of labour was required to produce the shoes than 
to produce (improve, he means,) the wine. Different agents were 
employed to convert the capital into the finished produce, but 
that was all. The quantity of capital which sets these agents in 
motion, and on which they operated effects was, in both cases, 
exactly the same ; consequently, both products were brought into 
existence by the same quantity of tabour.” ata 
» This little flight of imagination might answer very well for an 
Arabian tale. The labours of Fermentation and Company inside 
the cask, recall to our minds the sedulous and _ benevolent 
exertions of those invisible friends of the human race, who, in 
days of yore, were accustomed to spend the hours that men 
in sleep, in oem food or in mending cloths. The only 
difference is that, in these more mercenary times, even the pro- 
cesses of nature refuse to work gratuitously ; for as Mr. M‘Culloch 
has found out that there is as much labour expended in improv- 
ing (by fermentation, and deposition of salts and earths in the 
natural way) one thousand pounds’ worth of wine as there is ex- 
pended in converting nine hundred pounds of leather into shoes, 
the Physical Processes have threatened to strike, unless they be 
allowed the ordinary profit on the capitals which pass through 
their hands. The additional value given to the leather and to 
the wine has been produced “ by the operation of agents, which 
it required equal capitals to set in motion, and furnish with 
materials whereon to operate, and, shoes and 
wine are the result of equal quantities o wild 

This may be fun to us who live on the banks of the Thames, 
but it will be death to the poor fellows who exist on the banks of 
the Shannon, if Mr. M‘Culloch’s nonsense has had any effect in 
determining the policy of our legislators in regard to Ireland. It 
will be a miserable affair, indeed, if the political economists in 
the House of Commons, shall allow themselves to be persuaded 
that a hundred pounds’ worth of beeves from the wilds of Ulster, 
which were never under a roof, nor ever received a handful of 
food from the care of man, are as much the production of 
human labour as the same amount of value in hard-ware, or fine 
linen ; or that a tree, never touched by knife or file from the 
hour it was planted embodies in itself as much human labour as 
pr of mathematical instruments, merely because they are 

h worth the same sum of money. It is on this we 
believe, that Mr. M‘Culloch attempts to obviate the objection to 
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absenteeism implied in the question of an honourable member, 
as to whether the people of Ireland were not injured by so large 
a proportion of the rents being remitted in a species of commo- 
dity, the production of which did not afford the poor employ- 
ment. No: says Mr. M‘Culloch, the poor cannot be thereby 
injured, because all commodities having the same exchangeable 
— must have been produced by the same quantity of human 
bour. 
This most absurd reply, we are glad to perceive, did not give 
satisfaction. An honourable member proposed a second question 
on the same point, the answer to which is so — and destitute 
of meaning, as to convince every one that the Ricardo lecturer 
felt himself foundering. The question is to this effect: Sup- 
posing that a considerable proportion of the rents of absentee 
lords is remitted to them in the shape of black cattle, does 
not such a mode of producing the means of paying rent con- 
tribute less to the improvement of the poor, than any extensive 
employment of them in labour would produce? Instead of 
saying in reply, that it is always more beneficial for a country to 
export the produce of manu ring labour than the raw pro- 
duce of its land, and consequently that the working class in 
Ireland must be injured by the constant and extensive export- 
ation of the latter to pay rent, he observes, that he cannot answer 
the question until he know in what commodities the landlords 
would have been paid, had they remained at home. Now, it is 
obvious to the most unreflecting that the point on which his 
opinion was requested, was not whether it was of any consequence 
in what form the farmers should pay their rents to resident land- 
lords, in money, corn, or cattle ; but whether, as in actual cir- 
cumstance, the rents must be remitted in produce of some kind, 
it would not be more beneficial for the poor of Ireland to export 
goods on which their labour had been employed as artizans and 
manufacturers, than to send out of the country for that eget 
large quantities of unwrought produce, and more especially, of 
animal and vegetable food? In a word, the learned economist 
blinks the question, and substitutes very slyly the discussion of 
topics which have no immediate connection with it. 

t is perfectly clear, we apprehend, that the relative circum- 
stances of England and Ireland, decide the question as to the 
nature of the exportations from the latter into the former. We 
require beef corn, but have hardly any occasion for Irish 
manufactures, a smali portion of linen excepted; on which ac- 
count the friends of Ireland have no choice in regard to the 
species of uce in which the rents of absentees shall continue 
to be paid. But viewing the matter on general grounds, there 
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is no room for doubt that the prosperity of Ireland would be 
greatly promoted were all her corn and cattle to be used at home, 
and the claims upon her soil regularly met by a copious export 
of manufactured articles. In this way the rents of the landlords 
would have made one circulation through the channels of 
national industry, before being remitted; and that one circula- 
tion could not fail to increase wealth, to raise wages, and diffuse 
comfort. | 

But of all the errors with which Mr. M‘Culloch is chargeable, 
the greatest and the most pernicious is that the export trade of 
Ireland, at least to the amount of the rents remitted, is created 
by the non-residence of the landlords. This opinion could only 
be correct on the supposition, that the landlords themselves con- 
sumed in their establishments in England all the commodities 
exported on their account ; it being perfectly obvious, that on no 
other principle could their residence in this country lead to a 
demand for Irish produce equal to the amount of their rents. 
Now, every one knows that Lord Hertford, and Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and the Duke of Devonshire, consume in their families no larger 
share of Irish commodities than other English noblemen, whe 
draw no revenue from that country. The trade, in fact, existed 
before a single bill could be brought in Dublin by the agent of an 
absentee ; and it would continue to exist, though all the proprie- 
tors of land were to live on their estates. There would be one 
pom of difference, indeed, and that highly favourable to 

reland; the produce exported would then be paid for in 
English commodities, or in commodities purchased abroad by 
English labour, and no longer in a mere stamped receipt trans- 
mitted to the tenant. 

The circumstance now stated ought not to be overlooked in 
estimating the effects of non-residence upon the prosperity of a 
country. When Mr. M‘Culloch assured the committee, that 
England would sustain no injury, though her landed gentry 
should all reside abroad, he rested his opinion on the groundless 
assumption, that the increase of English exports to the foreign 
land, where the absentees had taken up their abode, would 
fully compensate for the diminished consumption of commodi- 
ties at home. It is the same view, in short, which pervades all 
his assertions respecting Ireland, and which leads him to main- 
tain that the annual abstraction of surplus produce to the amount 
of three millions five hundred thousand pounds, does not affect 
the welfare of that country. | 


His reasoning on this head is extremely plausible ; and seems | 


not only to have deceived himself, but also to have confused very 
materially the conceptions of — He states, for instance, the 
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unquestionable fact, that if twenty million pounds were to be re- 
mitted yearly to France, in the name of rent to English absentees, 
thé transaction must be accomplished by means of goods, manufac- 
tured or purchased by English labour, inasmuch as no such pay- 
ment could be made in specie; and then he asks his readers, 
whether it can make any possible difference to this country, in 
what place a gentleman may choose to consume his rents, pro- 
vided these have been expended on British manufactures, and 
actually sent abroad in that form ? Is it not a matter of consum- 
mate indifference, whether a Gloucestershire landlord shall con- 
sume a thousand pounds’ worth of English produce at Bath, or 
at Tours ; it being self-evident that, if he prefer living at the latter 
lace, his rents must be remitted to him in the productions of 
is native country ? 

The fallacy here is founded on the notion that, if English land- 
lords drawing from our soil twenty million of pounds per annum, 
were to reside in France, the export trade to the latter country, 
would be increased by an addition equal to the full amount of 
the remittances ; in other words, that it would receive an increase 
of twenty million of poundsa year. But, it is plain, that the effect 
now stated could come to pass, only on the incredible supposition 
that the English themselves consumed all the commodities in 
which their rents were invested—that they used in their own 
establishments the whole twenty million of pounds; and did not 
dispose of a single ounce in exchange for French bread, beef, 
wine, wea shoes, labour, or lodging. We must not forget, 
that the le of France are understood to have been supplied 
with all the British manufactures, which they had the will and 
power to purchase, before our absentees went amongst them ; 
and, of course, the only addition that could be made to the de- 
mand for our commodities, must be limited to the consumption 
created by our own countrymen resident there. It follows, there- 
fore, that, were English absenteeism increased to a great extent, 
our landholders living abroad would, in their intercourse with 
this country, supersede in a certain degree the functions of. the 
foreign merchants ; and import into the several nations where 
they resided, a quantity of British goods equivalent to the amount 
of their rental. In fact, they might at length supersede entirely 
the business of the native importer ; and meet, by the remittances 
made to them from this country, the whole of the demand exist- 
ing in their new residence for English productions. Whence it 
becomes apparent that the power of remitting rents to absentees, 
is limited by the extent of the trade carried on between this 
country, and that in which they have taken up their residence. 
It is monstrously absurd, therefore, in Mr. M‘Culloch to main- 
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tain that our export trade to every country, must be in proportion. 
to the amount of rents which we have to remit thither to absen- 
tee landlords: for, in truth, the power of remitting to them de- 
pends on the extent of the trade previously established. Suppose 
our landed proprietors were to be seized with the fancy of living 
at Grand Cairo or Ispahan, and that rents due to them amount- 
ing to five million of pounds a year, were paid to their agents in 
London, with the view of being forwarded to those ancient capi- 
tals—how could it be done? According to Mr. M‘Culloch, the 
export trade to Persia and Egypt, would forthwith enlarge five 
million of pounds annually, whatever want or desire the inha- 
bitants might feel for our productions ; the necessity of remitting 
would, if our economist be in the right, create the means of 
remitting ; and in the twinkling of an eye we should see our 
wharfs covered with cottons and hardware, consigned to the. 
swarthy factors of the Nile, and to the rude traffickers on the 
Persian Gulph. But our old-fashioned notions lead us to assert 
that the rental could not be remitted at all, in the actual circum- | 
stances of the countries just specified ; and generally that, in all 
cases, a trade must exist and be in a flourishing state, before it 
can be used as the medium of extensive money transactions, In 
a word, we deny most positively that absenteeism ever originates 
a commercial intercourse between two countries ; and maintain 
that, in the particular case of Ireland, the exportation of its pro- 
duce to other parts of the empire, would not be diminished in 
any sensible degree by the return of all the non-residents to their 
native soil. 
_ The opinions supported by the author now before us, on the 
subject of absenteeism, are not less pernicious than they are 
absurd. In reference, indeed, to lreland, the matter does not 
assume so serious an aspect, for that which is lost by one portion 
of the United Kingdom is gained by another ; but if once it were 
believed that half the income of England might be spent abroad, 
without affecting the employment of labour and the increase of 
wealth at home, it is impossible to calculate what might be the 
amount of the practical mischief.. We have taken the more 
pt too, to expose the absurdity in question, because Mr, 
‘Culloch, as the leading disciple of the Ricardo school, has ob- 
tained a name, and a degree of influence over the public mind, 
to which he is not, on any account, entitled. For reasons which it 
is impossible to conjecture, he was, as we have seen, selected by a 
committee of the Commons to give them information respecting 
_ the state of Ireland, though it was known that he had never set a 
foot in that country ; had no interests or connections in it, and, 


in short, had no other knowledge about it than what, he had 
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thered “ from reading books and conversing with gentlemen !” 
t augurs not well to see such an authority consulted in such a 

quarter ! 

We have not left ourselves room to enter into a particular 
examination of his principles of political economy. We may 
remark, however, that they contain nothing new, and, of course, 
nothing that is extremely paradoxical. He has modified his 
views considerably on the ‘‘ Circumstances which determine the 
rate of Profit ;’’ and by receding from Mr. Ricardo’s doctrines, he 
has made a nearer approach to common sense than he had formerly 
attained. We may venture to predict, that, in proportion as he 
shall inspect with care the intricate mechanism of human society, 
he will change his opinions on other points of equal importance ; 
and in particular, cease to support the very untenable position 
that the exchangeable value of ali commodities is at every moment 
determined by the amount of toil and exertion expended on their 
production, and that a tree and a telescope, worth equal sums of 
money, have embodied in them equal quantities of human labour. 
He will likewise, in due time, disburden himself of his nonsense 
on the subject of Gluts,” and Wages ;” and no longer 
attempt to prove that our manufacturers, in proportion as th 
pay larger wages to their men, will find themselves in so muc 

tter a condition for competing with foreigners in the great 
market of the world. Such an opinion deserves no other name 
than that of a silly and contemptible paradox : it is equivalent to 
saying that men will prosper the faster the less they gain, and 
sell cheaper the more their commodities cost them. 

We cannot conclude without observing, that having read the 
substance of this volume in three different forms,—first, in the 
“‘ Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica ;” secondly, in the 
“Discourse on the Science of Political Economy ;” and lastly, in its 
— shape, as “ Principles of Political Economy ;"—we were at a 
oss to discover a reason for this thrift, until we learned that as 
man is a “machine,” and a portion of “ capital,” his produc- 
tions ought to be made available in every possible way, 80 as to 
secure the ordinary rate of profit. “tn this respect,” says Mr. 
M‘Culloch, ‘ there is no difference between labourers and any 
other species of machines. A labourer himself is a portion of 
the national capital ; and is to be considered in all investigations 
of this sort, merely as a machine which it has required a certain 
quantity of labour to construct : the wages earned by the labourer 
are no more than a fair remuneration for the labour performed 
by him, or if I may so speak, they yield only the common and 
ordinary rate of prof to the proprietors of the machine called 
man, exclusive of a sum to replace the tear and wear of the ma- 
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chines, or which is the same thing, to, supply the place of the old 
and decayed labourers with new ones. There is, in truth, no 
essential difference between the labour of man and of machinery. 
Men are themselves capital ;—they are the product of anterior 
labour, just as must as the tools or engines with which the 

form their tasks; and to say that the exchangeable value of 
commodities depends on the quantities of capital expended on 
their production, is not to contradict, but is, in fact, only another 
way of expressing the identical proposition. | have been. endea- 
vouring to illustrate.” igri» 
Not knowing precisely how to estimate the amount of human 
labour embodied in one of those machines which write on political 
economy, nor what is the exact extent of the “‘ tear and wear” which 
is to be compensated for, at the end of any given period, we are 
necessarily at. a loss to appreciate the remuneration due to the 
instrument which produced the article now before us. To Mr. 
M‘Culloch, as a “ portion of the national capital,” or to the 
person who owns him, in the capacity of ‘a proprietor of the 
machine called man,”’ we are unquestionably desirous that a fair 
return should be made for the service done to the public ; but 
we doubt the propriety of presenting the same commodity three 
several times, and demanding payment for it, as if it were the re- 
sult of a fresh expenditure of wealth and power. We are aware 
that, over and above the ordinary profits of stock, there must be 
formed a species of sinking fund to replace the man-machine, 
which, though in point of durability, it may rank as numbers 9, 
10, or 11, — Political Economy p. 320,) yet cannot be expect- 
ed to last for ever; but being ignorant, as we have already said, 
both of the real value, the exchangeable value, and the necessary 
price of such a machine as Mr. M‘Culloch, we know. not what 
extra allowance should be granted. Perhaps, if we were to take 
the estimate of an Irish contractor, we should find the rate rather 
moderate ; for Pat, as he thinks nothing of the human labour 
necessary to produce such a machine, values still jess the com- 
modity which it is employed to manufacture. In this opinion, 
we cannot say that our Irish friends are singular. ~ : 

In serious truth, we tremble for the reputation of this valuable 
and favourite science, now that it has most unhappily fallen into — 
the hands of men, who reason about trade and commerce as if 
they were mere metaphysical abstractions ; and who treat the 
various questions which respect population, wages, profit, value, 
and price, as if they were investigating the mathematical 
ties of figure and body, without any reference to the actual con- 
dition of things, or to the experience of ages. If the refinements 
and paradoxes of the Ricardo school, be not soon succeeded by 
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ares at once more intelligible and practical, no earthly means 


a 
will be able to prevent political economy from being overwhelmed 
with a load of contempt and derision. 


Arr. XII.—The Origin, Progress, and Existing Circumstances 

_ of the London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews. An Historical Inquiry. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, 
AM. Perpetual Curate of St. John’s Chapel, Hackney; Pre- 

_ bendary of Llandaff ; and Chaplain to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Svo. pp. 691. Mawman, 1825. 


Lorp Bacon has observed,* that “all works are overcome by 
amplitude of reward, by soundness of direction, and by the con- 
junction of labours. The first multiplieth endeavour, the second 
preventeth error, and the third supplieth the frailty of man ; but 
the principal of these is direction :”” and he might have added, 
that, without this, the other two are of little profit. The expe- 
rience of our own day will furnish many an instance in proof of 
this position; but, on the present occasion, we will not travel 
out of the record. Mr. Norris’s volume will be sufficient for our 
purpose + for this will show, that “ amplitude of reward,” such 
as Lord Bacon never dreamt of, and ‘“ conjunction of labours,” 
unparalleled at least in his day, failing ‘in the invention, or 
election of the mean,” have left no ‘‘ wonder and acts” behind 
them, but such as are rather ‘“‘ matters of magnificence and 
memory, than of progression and proficience.” The future his- 
torian of the religious proceedings of the nineteenth century, will 
doubtless make pbb mention of the London Society for 
promoting Christianity amongst the Jews. He will en 
perhaps, upon the “ amplitude of reward,” that munificent sub- 
scription of one hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds, which 
was so efficacious in “ multiplying endeavours.” He will not 
forget to state the marvellous ‘‘ conjunction of labours” which 
the records of the society exhibit; where princes and nobles, 
clergy and laity, churchmen of. every rank, and dissenters of 
every denomination, united their efforts, with a countless host of 
rabbies, and doctors, and missionaries, of every grade and cha- 
racter, to ‘‘ supply the frailty of man.’ And, for the benefit of 
the zealous and the charitable, he will not conceal the mortifying, 


* Advancement of Learning, Book 2. 
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but instructive fact, that all this money was expended, and all 
these persons employed, as one of their own advocates has em- 
phatically declared, in “ gathering untimely fruit,” and “ setting 
their teeth on edge by sour grapes,” because no “ soundness of 
direction had prevented error.’’ 
_ Seven years have now elapsed since we endeavoured to call 
the attention of our readers to the proceedings of this society. 
The opinion which we then expressed was not hastily foued. : 
it was the result of a careful investigation of documents, furnished 
by the society itself, and of the different facts which had been 
brought to light by a controversy among its own members. The 
sphere of its operations has been, since that time,greatly enlarged, 
and Mr. Norris’s volume has enabled us to follow it thro 
every stage of its progress; but nothing has occurred to induce 
us to reverse the judgment which we then ventured to pronounce. 
The principles on which the society was then conducted have 
suffered no alteration; the same persons continue to direct its 
labours, and their only reward is mortification and disappointment. 

We still contend, then, that its advocates have failed to make 
out any case which can encourage a reasonable man to give it 
support. Jt may furnish employment for itinerant orators, and 
lavish its funds on every needy enthusiast, who mistakes a zeal 
in making proselytes for religion ; but the conversion of the Jews 
can never be effected by such means, or such agents. | 
_ Mr. Norris has carefully traced the proceedings of the society, 
from its first conception to its present state. He has detailed 
the throes of its parents, the wailings of its cradled infancy, the 
vagaries of its childhood, the alternations of lassitude and vigour, 
of strength and weakness, which marked its progress from youth 
to maturity, and the state of mere decrepitude and utter childish- 
ness to which it is now reduced ; an object of vain solicitude, 
and costly service to those, whose best triumph is to conceal its 
failures, and palliate its imbecilities. It may, perhaps, be asked, 
if such be now the state of the society, why not let it sink quietly 
intoitsgrave ? The answer may be this. It must first be exhibited 
in its real character, to those who are now induced to pamper its 
dotage, and prolong its existence. The gorgeous drapery must 
be stripped away which now conceals its helplessness, and dig- 
nifies its uselessness. The material and machinery of the idol 
must be exposed, that the world may cease to worship it; and 
when this is done, and the volume before us performs this useful 
service, then it signifies little, whether it be thrown with contempt 
to the moles and the bats by the detectors of -its vanity, or 
respectfully consi to the tomb, amidst the decent lamentations 
of its votaries. In either case, charity will cast a veil over its 
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+, follies and its failures, its financial manceuvres, and its unavailin 
at expenditure. But now, though in reality dead to every usefu 
aa purpose, still it has a name among the living; and this nominal 
4a | existence, with all the parade of official grandeur that surrounds 
if it, is somewhat too dearly purchased at an annual charge of twelve 


thousand pounds, wrung from the pockets of men who would, per- 
haps, otherwise become the zealous supporters of four different 
undertakings, which, more wisely designed, and more ably con- 
ducted, are now fostering genuine religion at home, and carrying 
the glad tidings of salvation to the ends of the world. 

Unless it be admitted, that every society, formed ostensibly for 
the pursuit of a religious object, deserves support, for the sake of 
that object, without any regard to the means it has adopted, the 
agents it has employed, the principles it has acted on, or the 
success it has obtained, it will not be deemed unreasonable to 
require, that its claim to patronage should be established on some 
better foundation, than the abstract benevolence, or utility of its 
objects. Nor will that investigation be characterised as unprofit- 
able, though it may be invidious, which has proved, by a careful 
induction of particulars, and a scrupulous examination of docu- 
ments, that any society, so formed, is not deserving of the support 
it seeks. The alms and contributions of the charitable and pious 
are a sacred fund, consecrated by the intentions of the donors to 
the service of religion, and the honour of God. Whenever they 
are diverted from their proper channels by party craft, or ill- 
instructed zeal, a serious wound is inflicted on the truth, by the 
very weapons devoted to its support; and the fabric of the 
church is despoiled, to furnish materials for the altars of fanaticism. 
After a very careful examination of the mass of evidence collected 
by Mr. Norris, we have no hesitation in expressing our conviction 
that such is no exaggerated statement of the case before us. 
When we look through the list of the subscribers to the London 
Society for converting the Jews, we see it graced with the names 
of persons distinguished for piety and charity, and incapable of 
being influenced by any but the purest motives. They are ever 
foremost among the frends of every institution which promises 
to advance the interests and influence of religion in the world. 
They are ready to give, and glad to distribute, and are as inca- 
pable of preferring the cause of a party to the interests of truth, 
as they are slow to believe that others would meditate the evil 
they would scorn to defend, and tremble to advance. Every 
guinea, then, which such men have been induced to bestow upon 
paver: engendered by the h risy of a worthless, and now 

individual, u credulity and enthusiasm, we regard as 
a loss to the cause of real charity. And while we fully admit, 
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_ and are prepared conscientiously to defend, the purity of their 
motives, our indignation is more strongly excited against those 
_ who have taken advantage of their confidence, and of that want 
- of time to scrutinize pretensions, which ever renders those who 
are devoted to the cares and labours of exalted stations, either 
in church or state, liable to be misled by high-coloured’ state- 
ments, and apparent fervour in the pursuit of plausible objects. 
When men sincerely devote their own time and money to the 

motion of such schemes, we are always ready to applaud their 
zeal, though we may lament its misapplication. But, when we 
see persons coolly and deliberately contriving means to beguile 
unwary goodness into the maintenance of their falling cause, by 
garbling the statements of their proceedings, by deliberately con- 
cealing the follies, and failures, and vices of their agents ; by 
holding out prospects of success which the most sanguine among 
them could scarcely expect to realize; and stimulating the 
benevolent passions, in order more ne to lay the judgment 
to sleep ; we consider them in no other light than as the inter- 
ested directors of a jobbing joint stock company of religious 
imposture : and we hail the endeavours of him who seeks to burst 
the bubble, as eminently calculated to serve the cause of truth, 
to uphold the credit of religious associations, and, by checkin 
the madness of speculation, to render the funds of the charitable 
available to the promotion of these excellent designs, which they 
ever wish to advance, 

If this language be considered by any to be stronger than the 
occasion requires, we request of such a person that he will with- 
hold his judgment until he has carefully perused the volume 
before us. And if the facts which are there brought forward, and 
supported by evidence taken altogether from the authentic pub- 
lications of the society itself, will not justify our opinion ; if they 
fail to prove that we have expressed that opinion in words not 
more severe than the truth demanded, let the shame fall upon 
our own heads. We would say with Cicero, ‘‘ cupio, patres con- 
scripti, me esse clementem :’”’ but we must add, also, “ cupio in 
tantis ecclesie periculis me non dissolutum videri, sed jam me 
inertiee nequitizeque condemno.” For, when we regard the 

rce of the evidence before us, and the extent of the injury which 
details, we feel our voices — have 
raised more frequently and more lou inst this growi il. 
In a our the history of 
this society, from its first institution up to the publication of its 
tenth report ; but, as Mr. Norris has added many curious 
ttculars to the information which we were then able to produce, 


_ may not, perhaps, be useless to sketch again, as-rapidly as: 
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possible, the history of the early years of the society, filling up 
our outline, as we proceed, with some of those characteristic 
touches which Mr. Norris’s more elaborate and finished portrait 
has afforded us. 

The origin of the London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews is to be traced to a dream ; and, perhaps, before 
our readers have accompanied us through half the details of its 
proceedings which Mr. Norris has accumulated, they may be 
inclined to think, that no source could have been more appro- 
priate ; nor will they hesitate to believe, that such a dream, if 
indeed the dream itself partake not of some of the characteristics 
of the association which it produced, could have proceeded only 
from that gate,— 


“* Candenti perfecta nitens Elephanto, 
Qua falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia manes.”’ 


Mr. Joseph Samuel Christian Frederick Frey, a converted Jew, 
destined by the London Missionary Society to sow the seeds of 
the at in the stony soil of ‘Boatharn Africa, landed at 
Gravesend from Berlin, on the 15th of September, 1801, to pre- 
sent himself to his patrons, before his departure for his mission; 
and he employed himself, on the first night of his landing, in 
dreaming this singular, and to him not unprofitable, dream :— 


_“ Dream—I read in a paper, that the two brethren, Palm and 
Ulbricht, (missionaries imported with him) as well as myself, were to 
preach in London: that the Jews in particular were (in a most affec- 
tionate manner) invited to the discourse which I was to deliver. The 
appointed day approached; an immense crowd collected, and I was 
enabled to preach to them with great freedom, and to lift up my voice 
like a trumpet. I thought that the effect of this discourse was, that I 
was afterwards desired to stay in London, to preach both to Jews and 
Christians; to which I replied, that I could not possibly part with my 
dear brethren, Palm and Ulbricht, and let them go alone ; but that if 
the directors would send for another missionary to accompany those 
brethren, I would consent: and with which the directors having com- 
plied, I resolved to remain in England.” —Frey’s Narrative, pp. 75, 76. 


This was not Mr. Frey’s first essay as a dreamer ; and, indeed, 
it is evident from his skill, that he could be no novice in the art. 
But, we shall pass over Mr. Norris’s account of the dreamer’s 
other exploits, as well as the observations and the prayer which Mr. 
Frey, doubtless for reasons of sufficient weight, prefixed to this 
vision in his journal ; because, as we shall shortly find a key to the 
true interpretation of the dream, in the subsequent narrative of 
the dreamer’s conduct, we are unwilling, without necessity, to 
introduce so much offensive matter. It is sufficient to say, that 
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Mr. Frey appears to have formed a just estimate of the character 
of those with whom he was to deal. His dream passed with the 
London Missionary Society, as an extraordinary destination of 
himself to the conversion of his own nation: and he had the 
satisfaction of being promoted from the laborious and uninviting 
duties of an African mission, to the more solid comforts of an 
establishment in London, where the good pag of this world 
were plentifully scattered in his path, and a plenteous harvest 
for the labourer in the work of spiritual delusion was prepared 
for his sickle. After three years of preparatory instruction in 
the dissenting academy of Dr. Bogue, at Gosport, where he was 
fitted for ‘the singularly interesting and important work of 
reaching the choad of Jesus Christ to the natural, the unbe- 
heving descendants of the patriarch Abraham,” “Mr. 
opened the Jewish mission on the 6th of July, 1805, at Mr. Ball’s 
meeting-house, in Jewry-street, where he began ‘a course of 
lectures to the posterity of Abraham.’ He also commenced 
weekly prayer-meetings for the conversion of the Jews; and at 
the expiratior of a year and a half, he undertook the weekly 
catechising of the Jewisly children, for whom the Missionary 
Society, in further prosecution of its purpose, had opened a free- 
school.” (p.9.) The London missionary report of 1806, gave no very 
encouraging account of his success. The utmost his employers 
could say was, that after the first impulse of curiosity had ceased, 
a few Jews persevered in their attendance on the lecture, and 
some came privately. And it appeared that Mr. Frey’s ministry 
was fruitful only among the Gentiles, of whom several were 
converted ; and others, who were before wavering, were estab- 
lished in the truth as it isin Jesus. In January, 1807, a free- 
school was opened, and twelve or thirteen Jewish children were 
admitted. But this was decidedly opposed from the first by the 
leading Jews ; and the presiding rabbi of the great synagogue, 
formally prohibited the attendance of the children. hen, 
therefore, after an experiment of three years, the London Mis- 
sionary Society abandoned the project, its results are thus stated ; 
‘ eisrlthaigndian the gospel has been preached three years, and 
is now preached four times a week professedly to the Jews, yet 
there are not five of them that attend regularly ; and though a 
free-school has been opened for nearly two years, there are onl 
siz children that receive instruction.” * (p.12.) We pass over the 
circumstances of the dispute which now arose between the London 
Missionary Society, and their wily protegé. It seems, that both 
d some inconvenient disclosures to make and to apprehend ; 
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* « Frey’s Narrative, p. 203.” 
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and a negotiation took place between them. But Mr. Frey, 
being a dexterous diplomatist, while he held the society in corres- 
ndence, contrived to secure a retreat, by forming a party in his 
vour ; and, when his plans were all arranged, having offered 
terms of reconciliation which could not be accepted, he set the 
society at defiance, published his narrative, and betook himself to 
new, and more liberal and confiding patrons, with these ing 
words to his duped, intimidated, and discarded employers; 
“ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” * (p. 20.) 

Thus ended, what Mr. Norris quaintly styles, “the embryo 
state’’ of the London Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. | 
_ We certainly shal! not contend, that the experiments had now 
been fairly tried; or that any further endeavours to convert the 
Jews were inexpedient or unwise, because the London Missio 
Society and their dreaming instrument had completely failed. 
But, much as we are disposed to make allowance for the cre- 
dulity of religious projectors, we think that the character of Mr. 
Frey’s proceedings had been sufficiently developed, to put the 
most unsuspicious on their guard. There seems, however, to be 
a peculiar affinity between knavery and folly. Mr. Frey knew 
that the harvest of dupes was not yet gathered in; and he pro- 
ceeded boldly, selecting his victims with admirable tact, and 
adapting his fascinations to their particular temperaments, with a 
versatility and perseverance worthy of a better cause. Thus he 
succeeded in establishing the ‘“ London Society for promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews,” upon that “ broad,” and, as it 
is miscalled, ‘“ catholic’? foundation which has ever been found 
the best support of error. The new association was avowedly 
formed upon the model of the Bible Society ; and, as that had 
flourished by the simplicity of its assumed object, the circulation 
of the Bible without note or comment, so the supporters of this 
institution proposed to limit themselves to the simple object of 
teaching the Jews—* that Jesus is the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world 3 leaving them, when thus instructed, to search the scrip- 
tures and judge for themselves respecting all inferior points on 


* Prey’s Narrative, p. 219.” 

+ “ Of this simple object, or rather of the ‘historical conviction’ which it wrought 
in him, Rev. B. Dt. Sclomen, (an eléve of the society, to be chronicled hereafter) re- 
marks, in his ‘ Narrative of his own Conversion,’ ‘ that experienced Christians know it 
was but a poor built upon the sand, and little capable of standing the winds of 
Satan, the world and the flesh ;’ that it had ‘lulled him into a false peace,’ and proved 
so insufficient to make him ‘able to stand,’ that he lapsed back again into ‘ unbelief,” 
denied both hig ‘Saviour’ and bis ‘ God.’ '’—Zighth Report, Appendiz, 
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which Christians themselves were not agreed ; * such being ‘the 
catholic spirit’ indulged amongst them, ‘that they should 
- equally rejoice in the conversion of a Jew, whether within or 
| without the pale of their own peculiar establishment.” + Their 
_ plan of operation for attaining the object was, ‘‘‘ a sabbath-day 

ture to the Jews’—a week-day lecture and prayer meeting, 
either exclusively or generally, as might be deemed expedient 
—a general free-school, upon Mr. Lancaster’s plan, and a 
charity school; the former for children of all .denominations, 
including Jews, and the latter for Jewish children only, to be 
selected out of the former—employment for those Jews who may 
suffer expulsion or penury for embracing Christianity—and the 
distribution of tracts.” (p.27.) And, in their appeals to the religious 
public for support, they declared it to be “ the feeling of the 
parties engaged,” that there should be ‘a complete union of 
prayers, talents, and exertions ;’’ and as their “ earnest desire, 
that the word denominations should be lost in that of Christianity, 
in support of an institution of such great importance ;” ¢ since 
“ Christianity would be best recommended to the consideration 
of the Jews by a cordiality and union among Christians them- 
selves, who, although differing in minor points of doctrine or dis- 
cipline, were all equally agreed in one sentiment—that Jesug 
Christ was the true Messiah.” § | 


* “Third Report, p. 13.” + “ First Report, p. 5.” ) 

t “ London Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, First Report, p. 7, 
nye future references, when Report stands alone, it is to be taken as the report of 

society.’ 

en Second Report, p. 2.—The unity of principle between the committee in Lon« 
don, and their country propagandists, as exhibited in the ensuing specimens, is no less 
admirable than is the ingenuity so conspicuous in diversifying the phraseology and 
varying the illustrations. 5 

« This society. . has but one object in view. . sim ly, to point outto the Jews, Jesus 
of Nazareth, their king ; there is a bottom here sufficiently broad, upon which aif cau 
stand without jostling one another. Did this society interfere, in the See degree, 
with the sentiments of religion which the Jew might adopt when he embraced Chris- 
tianity, J, for one, would cease to be a member of it ; but being fully convinced from 
observation, that it takes no part in endeavouring to persuade the Jews to join one or 
other society of Christians—that it leaves that matter entirely to themselves, I can 
cordially as a churchman unite with this society.” Rev. G. B. Mitchell, Anmversary, 
1813. Jewish tory, vol. i. p. 282. ) ' 

“ Considering the Jew to be the common property of the whole church of God., 
they invited the zealous cooperation of every denomination, in this labour of love.” 
. T. S. Grimshaw, Manchester Auxiliary, Sept. 16, 1813. Jewish Repository, 

- i. p. 538. ‘ 

« it the Episcopalian, by his outward and visible sign, can cause the poor Jew to 
see the need he has to be clothed with the inward and spiritual grace—if the i 

bis water, can cause the Jew to see the need he has of being washed in the ret 

regeneration—if we, by our internal light, can bring them to the knowledge, 
the Lord’s ear is ever open to the cry of oor and destitate, to revive the spirit of 
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We hope and believe, that it is scarcely necessary, at this time, 
to point out the danger and mischief of this notable. plan, which 
professes to seek an object of no very clear advantage, and of 
most improbable attainment, by beating down every barrier be- 
tween truth and error; depriving Christianity of all its character- 
istics, one only excepted, in order to make that one more accept- 
able to them; who, for eighteen centuries, had pertinaciously 
rejected it. | | 

But, the plan was put forth during the paroxysm of that reli- 
gious mania which wasted the zeal, and perverted the talents and 
wealth of England, for twenty years. The stream ran violently ; 
and every channel opened for it was filled at once, by a torrent 
which swept away every barrier that prudence or principle could 
erect. en we look back upon the barren -waste which its 
track exhibits ; and reflect how long a time must elapse, ere the 
exhaustion can be supplied by fresh resources, and the soil will 
return to its original fertility, our only consolation is found in the 
belief, that the lesson which has been inculcated by the work of 
destruction, is too deeply impressed to be easily effaced ; and 
that, when the zeal of the religious public is once more excited, 
it will be guided by that best of all knowledge which is the off- 
Spring of experience. 

Upon this plan, however, the new institution was established. 
The Society put forth their simple object ;” professing 
themselves ‘to conceive that no jealousy or suspicion of each 
other could possibly exist in the minds of good men, when the 
views of the society were thus distinctly stated, and its object 
properly understood.” (p. 27.) They tried their scheme under 
every advantage of patronage and leisure. But it failed ; though 
much ingenuity was exhibited by its promoters, in attempting to 
remove the difficulties which beset its execution, and to recon- 
cile the jarring principles which it set in motion. The conductors 
of the society were men of unwearied activity, and their inven- 
tion was taxed to the uttermost—at one time, to devise means of 
spending money—at another, to replenish their exhausted trea- 
sury. A Jews chapel was opened in Spitalfields, which was 
appropriated to the ministrations of Mr. Frey, who was there to 
exhort and lecture his brethren “‘ every Wednesday, and Friday, 
and sabbath evening,” if they could be persuaded to come and 
hear him. Several clergymen were found to volunteer their 
service for a monthly sermon at Ely chapel, then in the hands 


the humble—if by any means, and by any instrument, they are brought to the haven 
of rest, we do rejoice, and we will rejoice.” Afr. Brown, of Huntingdon, a Quaker, 
aniversary, 1814, Jewish Repository, vol. ii. p. 258. 
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of Mr. Wilson, who permitted them to occupy his pulpit.’ A free- 

_ school was opened, for between three and four hundred boys, in 
Mr. Frey’s chapel ; where children of all persuasions, and of any 
denomination were indiscriminately admitted, in the hope that 
some Jews might be found among them. And a second school 
was opened for Jews only, who were to be clothed and boarded ; 
for the committee had already begun to understand the charac- 
ter of those whom they had undertaken to convert; and were 

convinced, that “scarcely any "Jew would send a child to be 
taught the emer 29h of Christianity, merely for the sake of 
education.” (p. 38.) 
- How far these schools succeeded ; how many of those who 
were decoyed into the first, or bribed into the second, could be 
reckoned among the proselytes of the society, we know not. 
We read indeed of “ five hopeful youths,”’ who were placed under 
the tuition of Mr. Fry of the Lock Hospital, to be educated as 
missionaries; but whether the hopes which the society felt of 
their future well-doing arose from any previous trial of tlgeir con- 
duct, in either of these schools, or from knowledge otherwise 
obtained, we are not informed. ‘To complete the system of con- 
versional education, an adult Sunday School was opened; and a 
house of industry established for the reception of poor Jews ; 
who, being either converted, or likely to become converts, were 
liable to persecution from their more bigoted .brethren. | ‘In 
addition to these schemes of education, tracts were prepared and 
circulated to a great extent, both at home, and on the continent : 
the New Testament was translated into Hebrew, or something 
like Hebrew ; for various opinions were entertained, even among 
the friends of the society, about the merits of the version; and a 
new editionof the Hebrew Bible, from the text of Vander Hooght, 
was commenced under the editorial care of Mr. Frey. How far 
this latter expedient might have been justifiable, as a bookselling 
speculation, we are little concerned to inquire; but, as a means 
of converting the Jews, it was assuredly most absurd. Was it 
supposed, that they did not possess the Old Testament in Hebrew ? 
Was it imagined, that they rejected Christianity, because they had 
uo opportunity of universal access to their own scriptures ? or did 
the wise directors of this society conceive, that, although they had 
possessed them, and had read them unconverted for eighteen hun- 
dred years, there would be some secret’ charm in the republished 
text of Vander Hooght, or in the name of the new editor, 
which would at once remove the veil that had so long remained 
on the hearts of this blinded people, while Moses was read in 
their syn es every sabbath day? Such, however, and so 
many, Were the modes which this society adopted; and in these 
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operations they expended 15,8601, in something less, we believe, 
than five years, , however, as this sum appears, it was 
actually raised by the committee: and certainly the financial 
expedients, by which ‘a few persons almost unknown,” as they 
describe themselves, obtained such a revenue would deserve to 
be “ chronicled,” if it were not well known, that pretenders of 
every sort can raise money in this wealthy and credulous nation ; 
and that the success of any candidate for pecuniary support, 
whether he be a vender of stimulants for the body or the mind ; 
a manufacturer of joint stock companies, or of patent blacking ; 
will depend rather upon the boldness of his assertions, and the 
perseverance of his applications, than on the excellence of his 
character, or the validity of his claims. The usual machinery 
of reports, and meetings, and apenanan, and itinerancy was 
unsparingly used ; the high wrought language of excitement and 
panegyric was employed ; now as well understood, and we hope 
as powerless as a lottery puff; but then, bearing all the gloss of 
novelty, and all the charm of apparent enthusiasm. And, to 
crown the whole, in despite of a canon of the society, which had 
bound them to suffer no hope of other benefits derivable from his 
convertible talents, to seduce them into interrupting Mr, Frey’s 
exhortations to the remnant of his despised people, who might 
still linger about his haunts in Spitalfields; this great enchanter, 
the missionary, the editor, the lecturer, the schoolmaster, the 
universal agent, and the disinterested founder of the society ; 
 Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes 
Augur, Scheenobates, Medicus, Magus— 

was deputed to represent its interests, and advocate its cause, 
on a shearing commission throughout the United Kingdom. 
The deviation from its laws was not unprofitable: the fleeces fell 
thick and heavy under the shears of the magician; and ‘it 
appears from the collection tables, that Mr. Frey raised in the first 
year, by thirty-eight preachments, 603/. 10s. L¢d ; in the second 
year, by one hundred and forty-three preachments, 27071. 9s. 7d.; 
and in the third year, by two hundred and seventy-nine preach- 
ments, 42391. 2s. 3}d. making a total of 75501. 2s.” 

We pass over the instances which the author gives in abun- 
dance, of the stimulating potions administered by the society to 
its different patients, until the public was wrought up to the 
temperament of subscription and donation. The details exhibit 
no bad specimen of the “ curiosa felicitas” in selection which Mr. 
Norris possesses ; and they will well repay the reader who wishes 
to form an accurate estimate of the patience with which the 
religious public can submit to depletion, or the worse than 


Sangrado system upheld by the self-graduated spiritual pbysi- 
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cians of the day. The success of the committee seéms, however, 

to have been limited to their plans for raising and expending 
money. The results of all their expenditure, and of the diversi- 
fied modes they adopted to convert the hardened race, whose 
spiritual worhnatd they had undertaken to promote, were scarcely 
producible, after all their efforts to make out a case. And it 
would be amusing to review the oily ooo? which were employed 
to hide discomfiture, and magni em petty incident which 
offered even a momentary promise of success; did not the 
revolting spectacle of ihesinls self-deception and fallacy which 
the narrative presents, excite very different feelings. Every 
artful knave who offered himself to the society as a convert, or a 
candidate for instruction, was readily received. Its funds were 
inconsiderately wasted upon infidels and profligates; and the 
same page that records one instance of imposition upon its 
credulity, registers its rash adoption of another impostor, with 
whom it was to run again the miserable round of unfounded 
confidence, ex i 9 prospects of success, and reluctant 
admissions of fai Me Frey's s lectures were at first, it seems, 
numerously tendel' but, as ‘the novelty wore off, the auditors 
silently retired ; and, in their second re report the best that the 
committee can say on the subject is, that the Jews had not wholly 
absented themselves. The results of the schools are not stated : 
but, whether from these, or from the adult institution, or from the 
house of industry, or as the fruit of Mr. Frey’s lectures, or the 
preachings at E y chapel we know not; forty-one persons are 
said to have received baptism ; of whom in the fourth report it 
is observed, that, with three exceptions only, they have walked 
worthy of their profession. A few children also were appren- 
ticed. Whether these were baptised at all; or whether, if so 
they are to be numbered among the forty-one above-mentioned ; 
or whether they, or any of them, have remained in the profession 
to which they were thus admitted, is left unknown. We will 
ho that some may have been sincere and steadfast; and a 
single authenticated instance of this ev would be a better 
apology, than any the reports of the society now contain, for the 
means by which all its money was raised, and the manner in 
which it was expended. We cannot here omit two curious 
instances of the expedients to which the directors of this society 
were reduced, by the liberal principles on which they set out. 
When converts were to be baptised, the question would of 
course arise, into what denomination of Christians shall they be 
received ? Shall the honour of the new convert rest with the 
church, or the dissenters? For, if any process was adopted, to 
enable the convert himself to decide between the conflicting 
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candidates, the society must have abandoned its fundamental 
rule to teach only one truth, that Jesus is the Messiah; and ~ 
have initiated the bewildered catechumen into all the liarities 
of every sect which differs from the church, and all the claims of 
the church herself, that he might be enabled to decide his own 
fate. We are left in the dark, as to the mode adopted to 
influence the decision of the convert; but the following extract 
gives the result :—* It having pleased God very early to bless 
the efforts of the institution, in convincing some of the children 
of Israel that Jesus is the Messiah, it consequently became 
negessary that the rite of baptism should be administered ‘to 
them. A part of the converts accordingly received baptism in 
the church of England, agreeably to the rites of that church ; 
and others were baptised at the Jews chapel, by a minister of 
the presbyterian and national church of Scotland, and according 
to the forms of that national church.”’ (p. 58.) Another difficulty 
suggested, in the prosecution of that very useful and necessary 
work, the translation of the New Testament into biblical Hebrew, 
was thus ingeniously removed. The “select committee of 
literary men, of all denominations, having no party spirit, 
or narrow views of a communion ;”’ who gave “ their 
cordial assistance to the accomplishment of this great under- 
taking ;’’ being unable to agree on the translation of the word 
Barnt{w; and all, we presume, equally determined to maintain 
their own sense, adopted, as a last resource, the following ex- 
quisite device :—* Barr:{w has been used in Hebrew letters to 
express baptism, from a wish on the part of the translators fo 
avoid entering into the controversy respecting the mode of admi- 
nistering that ordinance.” (p. 46.) 
- In defiance, however, of accumulating obstacles, and impending 
financial distress, the society proceeded on its course, enlarging 
its views, and increasing its expenses. | 
The first stone of a new chapel, and an asylum, and manufac- 
tory to be attached to it, was laid with all the pomp and circum- 
stance which the invention of the committee could supply. 
Persons of high rank in church and state, and authorities civil 
and military, were induced to mix with a motley assemblage of 
different sects and callings, for the purpose of giving eclat to the 
proceedings, and adding to the friends and supporters of the 
society. In the peculiar phraseology of the party, ‘“ the 
nobility and gentry of the land, the prelates of the national 
establishments,” (i.e. one bishop,) ‘“ and ministers of every 
denomination of protestant dissenters, all strove together in one 
harmonious plan of beneficence, to raise up the fallen and dis- 
consolate daughter of Zion, and restore her pleasant places.” (p. 
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71, note.) But, a much more important event, as far asthe 
future -plans and energies of the society were concerned, than 
could have been contemplated, even by the contrivers of so 
imposing a spectacle, marked the proceedings of this day. A gentle- 
man of great wealth, unwearied zeal, and magnificent liberality, 
then first connected himself with the association : and the single- 
ness of heart with which he adhered to it in all its subsequent 
changes of fortune and character, through evil report and 
report, the active promoter of its most extended projects, the 
unhesitating contributor. to the restoration of its dilapidated 
finances, its champion, and its missionary,—sufliciently proye: his 
sincerity, and ought to exempt him: from all share in. those 
censures which may perhaps justly apply to the conduct of some, 
with whom, in an unhappy hour, a man. so benevolent and so 
zealous as Mr. Way, was induced to unite. If the accession of 
illustrious patronage, the support of noble and distinguished 
characters, an increased, and increasing list of subscribers, and a 
continually growing fund could be regarded as evidences of pros- 
perity, the institution was now most prosperous. Thirty-one 
thousand three hundred and six pounds, seven shillings, were col- 
lected in three years, from 1813 to 1815. And _ such was. the 
unceasing activity of its advocates, in recommending the objects 
and measures of the society, that it attracted a considerable por- 
tion of public favour ; and many were interested in its concerns, 
who did not usually connect themselves with the individuals’to 
whose guidance it was intrusted. If then the plan was wisely laid, 
or discreetly carried into execution ; if it was reasonably to be 
expected, that any considerable effect would be produced on 
Jewish infidelity by such combined exertions, it might have been 
presumed that this desirable object was now on the point of being 
accomplished. But, according to Mr. Norris | 
“This is the account which they put forth of their three years’ 
exertions—that the lecturing establishment by Mr. Frey and other 
ministers at the Jews chapel, Ely chapel, Chatham and Sheerness, 
has been maintained in full efficiency*—that the boys have -been 
removed from ‘ the house adjoining the chapel in Brick-lane to a situ- 
ation where they have the advantage of a better air and exercise’— 
and the girls to the larger premises in Church-street, formerly occupied 
as the printing-office, ‘ having no ground adjoining for their recrea- 
tion ;’ a desideratum which, it is hoped, ‘ the benevolent and liberal 
exertions of ladies’ societies’ will shortly supply ;—that ‘ measures have 
been taken for the establishment of the intended asylum for Jewesses ; 
and, in the mean time, a house provided where four are instructed in 


* «¢ Fifth Report, p. 10,” 
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the satin stitch, and child-bed linen work’*—that the cotton | 
for making candle-wicks has been abandoned; and, in its room, a 
basket manufactory set up, conducted by a person, favourably thought 
of by the committee for his ‘ piety, who considers it a part of his duty 
to converse with the Jews upon religious subjects’t—that ‘ that valuable 
appe to the society,’ the printing-office, has been carried on with 
in benefit, and extended]—that the translation of the ‘ New Tes- 
tament into pure Biblical Hebrew’ has been ‘ completed as far as the 
Galatians,’ and the two first Gospels published§—that two thousand 
five hundred copies of the prophesies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
in Hebrew, have been printed at an expense of four hundred pounds, 
to ‘ be principally distributed gratis among the Jews’||—that ‘ the 
distribution of tracts has been continued,’ with the peculiarly satisfac- 
tory effect of an ‘ increasing demand for them both in town and 
country’§—that ‘the whole remaining stock of publications, from the 
late Callenburg institution for the conversion of the Jews,’ has been 
purchased, ‘ by which they are put in possession of the best means of 
spreading amongst the Jews the doctrines of Christianity***—and that 
‘the Episcopal chapel has been opened; the first place of worship 
erected for the peculiar use of the descendants of Abraham, since the 
period of their dispersion among all nations, on the final destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans.’tt 

“Such is the committee’s own account of the application of the 
thirty-one thousand pounds placed at their disposal. The results of 
this expenditure, according to their own statement also, are to the fol- 
lowing effect—that ‘ the attendance of the Jews upon Mr. Frey’s 
lecture has evidently increased ;’ and, in conjunction with ‘ other mea- 
sures adopted by the society, unquestionably produced an increased 
degree of interest and inquiry amongst the Jews themselves,’ and ‘a 
much more decided and unequivocal character’ in ‘ the numerous 
applications daily made to the committee, than belonged to some which 
occurred in the infancy of the society.’ This the committee charac- 
terise as ‘ the best test of the success of their exertions ;’{{ and in truth 
so it is: for the other results enumerated are—that ‘ several approving 
and applauding letters have been received even from those Jews who do 
not yet feel the necessity of uniting themselves to the institution’§§— 


* “ Sixth Report, p. 10.” + “ Ibid. p. 17.” 


¢ “« Fifth Report, p. 12. Sixth Report, p. 18. ‘A pretty appendage! exclaims 
Mr. Goakman, if these printing before cost them sobthouued ~ may it vow costs them 


Sixth 12, Seventh Report, p. 10.” 


** Fifth Report, p. 14. Sixth Re 12." q Fifth Re 
“Ibid. p. 20” +t “ Seventh Revert. p10." Fifth 4 10.” 
§§** Fifth »p- 10. Two specimens of these letters are given. The first enclosing 


three shillings, to be expended upon a Testament ‘ for one of our beloved bre ’ 
and stated to be ‘ evidently written by a man of education,’ regrets that family con- 
nectious prevent the writer from avowing christian principles, but desires Mr. to 


a 
. 
2 
ue 3 ouble, i soon found myself surroun y Jews, all of whom were to be made printers. 
T had apprentices sent me from the age of fourteen to A/ty ; but as there were frequently 
| oe some running away or leaving, vacancies were made for new converts.’ Lenten 
Hy 
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that both ‘ adults and childten have been received into the christian 
ehurch by baptism,’ in such numbers as to ‘ afford a pleasing evidence 
that the society’s labours continue to receive the divine countenance ;’* 
that with regard to the success of ‘ the female asylum, the ladies’ com- 
mittee are not enabled to speak with any degree of confidence’ t—and 
‘to that of ‘ the printing-office, that its greatest obstacle is the want of 
-work’{—but that ‘ the business of basket-making has already been the 
means of bringing more than one Jew, whose names, the committee 
humbly trust, are written in Heaven’§—and that ‘ the chapel, there is 
reason to believe, has proved very useful to the christian inhabitants, 
although the committee cannot state that many unconverted Jews 
usually attend it.’ ”||—p. 80-84. 


_ Itis evident, that the committee were not disposed to depreciate 
their own character, or the fruit of their labours ; it may there- 
fore be believed, that they made the best case they. could: 
and yet, there is throughout so cautious an adherence to general 
modes of expression, to wishes, and hopes, and expectations, 
and anticipations of future benefit, that the particular good 
actually done by the society is not very easy to be discovered. 
It seems to have been admitted, that the chapel, that great 
undertaking, that serious drain on their finances, was a total 
failure. It was built as a centre of attraction to the Jews; -but 
all that can be said in its favour is, that “it has proved very useful 
to the christian inhabitants.” !!! We pass over the prayer-meet- 
ing of the forty Jews, a co-fraternity, perhaps without a parallel 
since the days of Cogia Hassan and his oil jars. We can readily 
suppose, that the society will not wish to blazon forth this, as an’ 
instance of its efficiency ; and we are not sorry to leave Mr. Moses 
Marcus, Mr. Josephson, and their associates, to the obscurity in 
which time has already enveloped them, and many other such 
characters. We wish that we could as easily part with Mr. 
Joseph Samuel Christian Frederick Frey, their reverend chair- 
man; but he will challenge our notice as we. proceed. For, 
perhaps, the dissolution of this most catholic association, the 
durability of which Dr. C. Buchanan had so confidently prophe- 
sied, may be greatly attributed to the infatuated obstinacy, with 
which the managers of the society continued to countenance this 
unworthy man; and the inconsiderate profusion, with which 
they supported him, in all his foolish or knavigh expenditure. The. 


Pes 


believe him The son whose body is confined in prison,’ 
his soul at liberty to put faith in Christ, glories over the victory which the writer 
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nveni all his clothes being in pledge, &c. Ibid. p. 11, 12.” 
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immediate cause, however, of the downfall which is now to’ be 
recorded, seems to have been this. The creditors of the institu- 
tion had less faith in its solvency, than the public seem to have 
had ‘in its efficiency as an instrument of conversion. They were 
clamorous for money, actions were commenced, more were threat- 
ened, and a cessio bonorum seemed to be the only resource. 
Pressed thus on all sides by financial embarrassments, the zeal of 
the dissenting portion of this catholic body seems to have sud- 
denly cooled, and discretion, the better part of valour, came to 
their aid, just time enough to suggest a safe and honourable 
retreat. "they Pines y that the church members of the so- 
ciety had reasons of their own for wishing still to support it. Of 
this feeling they knew how to avail themselves ; a conference 
took place, “ between the dissenting and the conforming partners 
in the concern, when the following colloquy passed between 
them, which cannot’be better given than in Mr. Simeon’s reci- 
tative. ‘The dissenting part of the managers’ opened the inter- 
locutories, and ‘ said to those of the establishment, We see that 
we are all, churchmen and dissenters, sinking together : do you 
think that i vs the management of the concern be wholly given up 
into your hands, you could redeem it from destruction? » The 
didedanioh replied, We think that if the energies of the Church of 
England be called forth, there is “3 wer to save the society ; and 
we will do our utmost to that ond? Upon this the bargain 
is struck; and, as Mr. Simeon’s eityulane figure illustrates 
the issue, ‘ The dissenting part of the managers took to the long 
boat, and the churchmen set to work at the pumps.” (pp. 
102, 103.) 

A more unfortunate appropriation of metaphor was never 
hazarded by the most reckless wit, than this which the reverend 
advocate adopted. That he was perfectly serious we cannot 
doubt, but surely the most wanton scorner could not have placed 
the separating partners of this bankrupt establishment in a more 
ludicrous point of view. Of the crew of the long boat we hear 
but little. They quitted the sinking vessel, with all the pomp 
and ceremony of a defeated garrison, marching out with the 
honours of war. They carried off their titles with them; and 
well satisfied with the di gnity of Honorary Lire: Members, they 
seem to have abandoned Pthe wreck with becoming complacency, 
and left the safety of their quondam associates to de epend on their 
own activity, and the power of the pumps. 

The facility with which the whole of this dissolution of partner- 
ship, and change of firm was effected, is not the least amusing 
pas of the transaction, On the one hand, we see dissenters who 


eulogized the society to the skies, who had consented to act 
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under the sanction of a presumed divine obligation, which..had 
impelled them to sink all religious differences in one united effort 
to convert the Jews, quietly retiring from the society, without an 
effort to uphold it; without a thought, as far as their thoughts are 
recorded, of aught but the financial quicksands, on which the 
vessel was stranded, and the twelve thousand pounds of debt 
which weighed it down, On the other hand, we find the church 
members of the society renouncing their former catholic pro- 
pensities with equal ease, suddenly discovering, that the ‘‘ com- 
plete union of prayers, talents, and exertions,” of which they had 
formerly made their boast, (p. 24,) was not the best mode of 
association ; and that the Bible Society, the peya @avua of the 
religious world, the paragon of all fraternities, the perfect speci- 
men of religious amalgamation, was not the best model for a 
society, “‘ where all the points of church discipline must of neces- 
sity form, at no distant | it: a bone of contention among the 
managers.” (p. 104.) To us it is not at all astonishing to see 
_ this admission. Facts are stubborn things, and even prejudices 
_ must yield to them. The catholic basis has been a little over- 
loaded ; .and the best foundation, under such pressure, will give 
way. Unless we have been much misinformed, it has been found 
not quite adequate to bear the superstructure originally raised 
upon it ; and some unseemly rents, and portentous settlements, 
seem to have denoted something like unsoundness in the fabric 
even of the Bible Society. But let that pass. If, to use Mr. 
Mitchell’s significant figure, ‘ the bottom of that society is not 
found sufficiently broad, that all can stand upon it without jost- 
ling one another ;” (p. 106, note ;) it is not surprising that the 
bottom of the Jew Society was too narrow for the purpose ; and 
we know not which. to admire most, the prudence which retired 
from ground so insecure, or the courage which remained. ' One 
thing, however, seems certain, that the different conduct of each 
party was suggested by the same motive ; and that the conversion of 
the Jews was not the real object either of the rowéfs in the long 
boat, or the pumpers in the vessel. That object Mr. Simeon has 
most distinctly expressed, when he said, “ if it” (the London 
Society) ‘* had fallen, it would have brought great discredit on all 
other societies.” (p. 102.) |The whole coalition of religionists 
would have been affected ; a spirit of investigation might have 
been roused ; the unsoundness of the whole system might have 
been discovered ; public confidence withdrawn ; and the goodl ; 
temple of discord and confusion shaken from its foundations. If 
so, what would have been the fate of its presiding ministers ? 
What would have become of the rank, the power, influence, 
the popularity of the various leaders, whether patrons of vice» 
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atrons, presidents or vice-presidents, treasurers, or secretaries, 

whom the vast machine was wielded ; and to whose direction 
so large a portion of the inhabitants of this most credulous empire 
had been so long willing to submit implicitly the direction of 
their religious and charitable feelings, their intellects, and their 
purses! The very anticipation of such a calamity might well 
awaken the sleeping energies of the party; and justify all the 
sacrifice of crew, and all the labours of the pump, by which a 
vessel so preciously freighted could be saved from sinking. 


Navis que tibi creditum 

Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 

Et serves anime dimidium mee. 


It is evident, then, that the Jew Society was saved from ruin, not 
for its own sake, not from any prevailing opinion of the necessity for 
such an institution, or any honest conviction of the good it had 
done, or might do under better management; but, because the 
system of which it formed a part, was to be upheld at all events. 
Its weak places were to be streugthened, its breaches were to be 
repaired, or the whole fabric might fall. 

Upon similar principles, we suppose, it was determined to sup- | 
port and shield the prime founder of the institution, Mr. Frey ; 
though his character laboured under something more than sus- 
picion of ~oevme ny and his conduct had been any thing but that 
of a single-hearted and honourable man. When we read the 

held by the advocates of the society, respecting this 
unhappy individual ; when we find Mr. Grimshaw, who had been 
connected with the society in its former state, declaring that Mr, 
Frey “ enjoyed the undiminished confidence of all parties con- 
nected with the society,” and that ‘“‘ he considered the character 
of this gentleman so identified with that of the institution, that 
the one could not be assailed without injury to the other,” 
(p. 120,) we confess we are grieved as well as astonished. No 
right-minded man can record such a transaction without concern. 
Either Mr. Grimshaw knew the charges which had been brought 
against Mr. Frey, and the evidence in support of them, or he did 
not. If he did not, what shall we say of the managers, who thus 
permitted him ignorantly to commit himself and them, on so peril- 
ous a declaration ? If he did, what shall we think of the orator 
himself ? 

In less than sixteen months afterwards, this man, who enjoyed 
the undiminished confideuce of the society, whose character was 
identified with it, is thus spoken of -— 
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«* Shortly after the last anniversary meeting, reports were circulated 
of very improper conduct in a person who till then had acted a promi- 
nent part in the institution ;’ that, ‘on an investigation of the foundation 
of these rumours, facts were disclosed, and afterwards confessed by the 
individual ref to, which rendered it the duty of the committee to 
inform him that his connection with the society must cease ;’ and that 
‘ he has since left this conntry, and is gone to America.’ It is in this 
very guarded manner that the committee make the disclosure, keepin 
the culprit and his delinquency wholly out of sight, and only farther 
gatisfying their constituents that their own trust-worthiness as the 
society’s cashiers, is not implicated in the offence, by an appended 
note, which assures them that ‘ the improper conduct alluded to was 
not of a fraudulent nature.’* | 
_ “ There is, it must be admitted, much worldly-wisdom in the com- 
mittee’s forbearance and delicacy of detail on this occasion ; for the 
plain English, smothered in the committee’s circumlocution, is, that no 
personage than the Rev. Josepu SamugL CurisTIAN FREDERICK 
Fay is the delinquent, and his crime adultery, not committed once 
only, but voraciously pursued and persisted in in the face of deteciion, 
from the first commencement of his hypocritical career, to the very 
‘moment that the ‘ facts’ were so fixed upon him, that there was no way 
to escape, and he was goaded into confession.” —pp. 145, 146. 


_ With this one unfortunate exception, the committee of the 
regenerated society left no means untried to recover the 

opinion of the public, and to repair the wanton waste of their 
predecessors. ‘They did not attempt to conceal this waste ; on 
_the contrary, they confessed the errors into which the society had 
been led; and declared their anxiety to pursue measures of 
exact prudence, in their future conduct. The usual expedients 
for raising money were of course resorted to; and those who see 
no harm in the whole system of Bible Society finances, will not 
' object to the itinerant preachers, and orators; to the penny so- 
'Cieties, and the female collectors. Our own opinion on the 
subject has been often recorded, and need not be repeated. 
It is only necessary therefore to observe, that, within two years, 
the sum of fourteen thousand one hundred and seventy-seven 
pounds, eleven shillings, and fourpence, appears to have been 
collected: and as the debt of the society had been discharged, 
chiefly through the unexampled liberality of Mr. Way, the commit- 
tee were once more in the possession of ample funds. Their opera- 
tions were commenced by measures of retrenchment and reform. 
The basket manufactory was discontinued ; the female peniten- 
tiary given up; the temporal aid branch was placed under restric- 
tions : the printing-office reduced to the bounds within which it 


* « Ninth Report, p. 22.”" 
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could be carried on without loss to the society. On the other 
_ hand, the schools were continued on their old footing ; 
efforts were made to complete the Hebrew Testaments ; Sok the 
theological seminary was removed to Mr. Way’s residence at 
Stanstead. Here he had ample leisure and sufficient reason to 
deplore this inconsiderate step, which brought the aspirants after 
conversion from Judaism to Christianity, under his hospitable 
roof; and enabled them soon to prove that, in their zeal to 
renounce the law of Moses, they had released their consciences 
from the yoke of more than one of the ten commandments, 
That the various establishments thus reduced or discontinued, 
were expensive beyond the means of the society, is confessed; 
that they were inefficient, is scarcely denied ; and the first results 
of the newly organized plan of operations were not much more 
encouraging. The adult converts, stated to have been upwards 
of fifty in number, not being found quite obedient to the new 
regulations which had closed the door of the conventicle, where 
they had hitherto assembled for the purposes of worship, and 
had them to the episcopal chapel at Bethnal 
were, according to their own account, ‘ discharged from the em- 
ploy of the society, and left withoutits assistance.” (p. 143, note.) 
“*Three’ of ‘the four promising youths, ‘ who had for some 
years been studying with a view to the ministry, at the expense of 
the society,’ amounting to upwards of seven hundred pounds, 
‘ one of whom, of his own accord, had quitted the institution’— 
‘ another had voluntarily acknowledged that he had no desire to 
be a missionary’—and ‘ the third was in a state of health so en- 
feebled, as to render it impossible that he should be employed 
in a ministerial capacity, except in a tropical climate,” * 
And, to close the whole sad catalogue of their discourage- 
ments, must be added Mr. Frey’s confessed delinquency, and 
consequent dismissal. . But, the managers were not to be dis- 
heartened. Though much of their machinery had been aban- 
doned in despair ; though the fruits of those parts of it which 
were still upheld, were thus described by their preacher, * that 
they had been smitten with blasting and mildew in the labour of 
their hands; that when their gardens and their : vineyards 
increased, the palmer-worm had devoured them, and the locust 
and the caterpillar had eaten them up ;’’ (p. 153 ;) still the society 
was to be supported at all events ; for the credit of other institu- 
tions was at stake, and the experiment, in spite of failures, was 
yet to be considered as undecided, because the cause required 
that no symptom of the fallibility of the party should be exhi- 
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bited. There remained, however, little hope of being able to 
maintain the credit of the institution, while its operations were 
carried on at home, under the vigilant eye of those, who might 
deem it a duty to investigate and expose imposture. And the 
rs determined to transfer the scene of their principal 
labour to countries, where inquiry was not so easy, and detection 
not’so much to be apprehended. It appears indeed, that, very 
early in their progress, they had been convinced, that it would 
be advan us to choose a foreign field for their exertions. 
Not that they supposed that foreign Jews would be found more 
ready for conversion, or that the residents in. distant countries 
would be more liberal patrons than their friends at home: but 
they knew, that the prosecution of their experiments here, would 
‘“ expose them to many objections, fron: which those who are 
engaged in missions to the heathen, are in great measure exempt.” 
(p. 157.) The objections thus hinted at, seem, in plain lan- 
guage, to be these. They could not with safety make up so 
attractive a narrative of domestic, as of foreign occurrences. 
Because, at home, the facts to be alleged would be easily in- 
vestigated ; and exaggerations could scarcely escape exposure, 
or failures detection. But as Mr. Way well observed, ‘ distance 
alters the case ; a fairer estimate is made—the favourable side of 
the question is presented to view, and transient impression is 
often more productive in its influence, than the result of near 
and deliberate investigation.” (p. 158, note.) This is not mere 
matter of inference ; the directors of the original association have 
spoken for themselves; they have recorded their own crooked 
policy ; and no language can describe or expose it more forcibly 
than that which, in a moment of hardih or infatuation, they 
adopted to recommend it. ‘* Missions to the heathen are con- 
ducted, not under the eye of a discerning christian community, 
but at a distance from immediate inspection. |The mission- 
aries abroad have opportunities and leisure for selecting and 
arranging the information to be communicated to the society 
at home by whom they are employed; and the directors of 
these institutions are enabled again to select what part of that 
information they deem most fit for the public eye. Your com- 
mittee are placed in very different circumstances. Every s 
they take is exposed to the eyes of enemies as well as friends.” 
(pp. 157, 158. | 
On this policy, then, the regenerated society chose to pecee ; 


though the foreign labours of their committee did not offer them 
much encouragement. 


“ Past experience had thoroughly convinced. these discerning and 
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indefatigable men, that ‘ paddling about in a little pond at home’ * (to 
adopt imagery imputed to Mr. Cunningham) was the great mistake 
of their predecessors, to which their several near approaches to foun- 
dering were wholly to be attributed. The ‘ navigating the waters of 
the great ocean’ ¢ was therefore, they knew, their only ground of hope 
of better success; and though the experiments upon a small scale 
already made were not very promising, yet a confidence in their own 
energies derived from what they had themselves accomplished beyend 
all reasonable calculation in other societies, determined them to at. 
tempt the enterprise; and, whilst they were engaged in closing the 
several channels of home-expenditure, the employment which occupied 
them during the last period of the history, the design was gradually 
opened, and, respect being had to the mental temperament of their 
constituents, the most influential considerations were suggested for 
forcing forward the tide of their proselyting zeal into the most distant, 
regions. 

“Facts were collected from Bible Society reports and other sources, 
‘ of Jews of London, of Frankfort, of Poland, of the Crimea, and of 
the northern part of Africa,’ some ‘ subscribing for Bibles’,t others 
obtaining copies of the two first Gospels in Hebrew, and reading 
them ; § others publishing the Old Testament in German, with expla- 
natory ‘ notes ;’ || others ‘ scattered here and there, believing in the 
Messiah-ship of our Lord, but deterred by the fear of man from making 
an open profession ;’ QJ and others again ‘ becoming christian mis- 
sionaries ;’ ** and from these facts it was argued that though, ‘ whilst 
contemplated in an insulated form,’ they would not warrant ‘ any e 
neral conclusion ;’ yet, ‘ concentrated in a common focus,’ they di 
exhibit such a ‘ combination of favourable events’—such ‘a movement 
taking place in the Jewish mind at one and the same time in different 
parts of the world’—as ‘ strengthened the presumption that an im- 
portant era in the history of that people was near at- hand,’ and 
* surely ought to animate the society to persevere with renewed zeal 
and redoubled energy in behalf of the house of Israel.’ T+ 

“This foundation being laid, occasion was taken to cast di 
reflections upon the past ‘ operations of the society,’ all of which, 
* with the exception of the Hebrew translation of the New Testament, 
were represented as ‘of too limited a nature,’ producing little effect 
upon the general body of the Jews even in this country, who were but 
a handful compared with the great body of the nation.’ ¢{{ The result 
of all this evidence and argumentation followed. ‘ It is the decided 
opinion of your committee, that if this society is to be the instrument 


* « Speech at Suffolk Bible Society Auxiliary, Oct. 20, 1812.” 
t Ibid.” 
“ Ninth Re 26." 
Ibid. p. 
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dismiss it from further notice, to the shades in which it seems to 
delight; if justice to Mr. Norris did not urge us to bring the 


For the future proceedings of the committee and its agents can 
only be. ascertained from its own reports, which were doubly 
guarded; first, by the missionaries abroad, who it appears were 
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of any extensive good to the house of Israel, the great field of its 
operations must be abroad.” * ‘Its efforts ought to be at once di- 
rected to the east, the west, the north, and the south, wherever there 
is a Jew in a state of unbelief and spiritual darkness.’” t—p. 161-164. 


_ Having traced the society up to this point, we might perhaps 


result of his meritorious labours more fully before our readers. 


encouraged to communicate only selected information ; and then 


by the directors at home, who could extract from this’ selected 


; information such facts only as they might consider to be most 
. fit for the public eye. We leave our readers to suppose, what 


facts they would be ; and what reliance might be placed on them, 


as affording a fair and impartial statement of the progress of the 
grand experiment. It is obvious, that the same spirit which 
animated the committee to undertake the arduous task of navi- 
gating a sinking ship, would continue to influence their relation 
of her voyage ; and the credit of other institutions would not be 
forgotten, in any statement of the progress of their own which 
they might choose to submit to public scrutiny. Mr. Norris, 


_ however, has followed the society through all its operations with 


indefatigable perseverance ; and more than three hundred pages 
of his work are devoted to the task of examination and exposure. 
We regret that we can only give a very imperfect sketch of the 
remainder of his curious and interesting volume. 

He first explores and developes the new manager’s plan of 
finance, “‘ the produce of which, from the commencement of the 
period in 1818 to the present time, has been nearly seventy 
thousand pounds.” ( 556.) To those who are unacquainted 
with the exactions of ee new mendicant orders, we recommend 
the perusal of the section of this volume now open before us. 
The exposition it contains is complete; and whatever may be 


| Said of the system, and its effect upon the minds and morals of 
Its 


agents and its victims, at least it must be allowed to be 
admirably fitted to its object; and to show that its contrivers 


_ Were not unacquainted with human nature, and neither unable 


nor unwilling to take advan of its frailties and its follies. 
The missionaries employed by the society are next brought 
before the reader, that he may judge of their fitness for the task 


* “ Ninth Report.” + “ Eighth Report, p. 30,” 
+ Ch. 5, sect. 2, 
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they undertook. The author’s own convictions on the subject 
are thus expressed, and severe as they may seem, we confess they 
do not appear to us to be unjust. | bot 
- “ Such are the instruments chosen by the committee, to 
achieve their conversional enterprise ; upon whom this passing 
observation may for the present suffice, that viewed either as a 
whole or as distinct: specimens, they display to admiration the 
committee’s competence for discharging themselves of their self- 
assumed responsibility, if they can be supposed to be in earnest, 
in the object of their association ; and at the same time, incom- 
parably illustrate their Church of England predilections.” (p. 
285.) 
It was not, perhaps, to be expected, that no persons should be 
selected as missionaries for foreign purposes, unless they were 
members of the Church of England. But certainly men so qua- 
lified should have been carefully sought out, and always preferred; 
and, in every case, a scrupulous inquiry should have been made 
into the previous conduct and character of the individuals, and 
especial caution should have been used in discriminating between 
religious motives, and mere enthusiasm or hypocrisy. The re- 
searches of Mr. Norris give us little reason to commend the 
diligence and prudence of the society in these respects. Mr. 
Solomon, the first on his list, was appointed to Poland. But, 
after dallying in England for a twelvemonth, where he succeeded 
in obtaining priest’s orders ; when, at last, he embarked for the 
continent to proceed to the scene of his mission ; the first tale 
which the committee have to tell of him is, that, ‘‘* like the com- 
nion of Paul and Barnabas of old, he had turned aside from 
is work, and relinquished for the present his missionary exer- 
tions :’ * having, ka, Wa the evangelist here profanely alluded to, 
first availed himself of his ‘ letter of credit,’ to the amount of one — 
hundred and fifty pounds, ‘ of which,’ ‘ one hundred pounds,’ he 
says, are destined to keep him for a time, and fifty pounds for 
his poor family: twenty-five pounds being, as he states, due to 
them on the first of the following July.” + | 


* « Jewish Expositor, vol. vi. p. 440.” re: 

+ ** This communication is made in a letter to Mr. Hawtrey, dated Frankfort, about 
three days after his escape, in which he tells that gentleman that he is going to War- 
saw, where he intends to stay some time, and may be addressed ‘ Poste restante, Wat- 
saw, which he will be sure to attend to.’ Jewish Expositor, vol. vi. p. 442. Accord- 
ingly * to Warsaw Mr. M‘Caul proceeded, but’ (says the editor in a note) * he had not 
been there.’ Again, at a subsequent perio., Mr. Becker writes word, * M‘Caul took his 
way by post through Galicia, to make inquiries after our poor friend Solomon, at 
Lemberg and Brody.’ Ibid. vol. vii. p. 378. Nothing, however, has beep suffered 
to transpive of Mr. MCaul’s communications to the committee ; which is the more re- 


markable with respect to his first pursuit, as an extract from the letter in which the 
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“ With this roguery staring him in the face, and with the 
purloined money actually in his pocket, he still affects to be 
religious, and takes leave of his old associates with ‘prayer,’ both 
for God's guidance and for a future meeting, ‘ if not here,’ * be- 
fore their God and Saviour in heaven.’”* 
- Our limits will not allow us to follow out the long catalogue 
of disappointments which ensued: or we might tell of Mr. 
Freidenburg’s defection, (p. 294;) of Mr. Tschoudi’s sudden 
disappearance from the journals of the committee, with two 
hundred pounds of the fund, (p. ae of the mysterious silence 
preserved respecting Mr. Simon, (p. 303, note ;) of Mr. Gericke’s } 
despair, (p. 314 ;) and of Mr. Marc’s unostentatious activity, as 
the chamber counsel of conversion, (p. 317.) wal 
The various proceedings of the foreign auxiliaries, next take 
their place in the Acta sanctoram of Mr. Norris. Though dif- 
fering as much in character and conduct, as in local habitation, 
they seem’to have agreed admirably in their drafts upon ‘the 
society’s purse; and hundreds and fifties were scattered with 
most laudable profusion, among seminaries for young Jews, (p. 
315 ;) congregations of baptized Jews, (p. 318;) societies at 
Berlin, (p. 325;) ai Posen; (p. 330;) at Dresden, (p. 332 ;) 
and at Malta, (p. 333.) The facility, indeed, with which money 
was poured forth from the treasury of the society, to cherish its 
foreign objects, forms a remarkable contrast with its reformation 
of the home expenditure ; and might have been a little checked, 
if they had attended to the hints, even of some of their own 
missionaries. For they were not sparing in their representations 
of the real character of the Jews, to whom they were sent ; and 
the distinguishing property of the nation, “ that it will do almost 
any thing for money,” (p. 344,) was not forgotten or omitted in 
their statements. | ng 
The prospect in truth was melancholy enough. 


“ Of the Jews generally then, the following is a sketch of what re- 
mains to be produced from the society’s missionary representations— 
that ‘ most of those who live in villages and small towns,’ and indeed, 
‘all poor Jews,’ ‘ are too ignorant in religious matters to be willing to 
enter into any religious conversation’ {—that ‘among the busy Jews 
you may generally hear excuses similar to those in the gospel—I have 


subject must have been detailed, is given in immediate sequence to the letters of Mr. 
Solomon, and yet all reference to Mr. Solomon, the immediate object of his journey, is 
suppressed.” 

* “ Jewish Expositor, vol. vi. p. 440.” iio 

t+ Mr. Gericke was a missionary deputed by the Edinburgh Auxiliary Society. 

.s Mr. Moritz, Twelfth Report, p. 85. Mr, M‘Caul, Jewish Records, No, 8. 
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no time to attend—I must first provide for my family’ *—+that ‘the 
most learned explain every thing in a carnal sense, and have little idea 
of any thing above this world’ t—that “pride and self-sufficiency are 
the common vices of the Tadmudists’ }—that ‘ the greater part of the 
Jews spend much of the sabbath in sleep, the better to enjoy the rest 
of that day,’ § and ‘calling this lethargy their paradise’—that ‘many 
thousands of them are reduced so low as not to wish the coming of 
Christ, because then the world will be destroyed’ ||}—that ‘ they are 


universally sunk in worldly prospects, body, soul, and spirit enslaved 
and fettered to earth’ —will do almost an thing to ‘gain money’ ** 


—and are ‘dry bones still,’ ‘that want to be shaken bts effectually,’ 


and ‘to be blown upon by the spirit to make them again dena 
and temporally alive.’ ey 


After all that could be said on the other side, even by the most 
sanguine of their agents, still so little can be gleaned in the 


shape of fact, or actual progress, that Mr. Norris may well sa 
‘In such a state of mental degradation, an ordinary understand- 


ing would not discover that special call for conversional exertions 
which should give the character of ‘ corban’ {] to all that can be 

from the indigent, or canted out of the pockets of the 
waalibys and should render it a sacred duty to overlook the 
wants of our own spiritual household for the sake of such an 
alienation.” (p. 354.) 

It appears, ‘alate that a marvellous confusion of opinions soon 
arose in the society itself, as to the proper plansto be followed Mr. 
Simeon thought, that, “in comparison of translating tie New 
Testament into Hebrew, all other means were of little worth.” (p: 
358.) Mr. Friedenberg pronounces ‘“ the Hebrew German Testa- 
ment more useful than the Hebrew, in at least a tenfold ratio.” 
(p. 359.) The Madras Committee insist on the greater claims of 
the Old Testament. (ibid.) Mr. Thelwall prefers a scriptural 
tract, or a scriptural exhortation to either. (P. 361.) Mr. Smith 
wishes to “ publish the whole Bible in the form of tracts, with a 
short cleat commentary.” (ibid.) Mr. Treschow recommends 
“a merely biblical catechism.” (ibid.) Dr. Bogue and Mr. 
Marc build their hopes on preaching; and Mr. M‘Caul on pub- 
lic worship. (p. 362.) Some were for assailing individuals, others 


* “ B.N. Solomon. Twelfth a p- 80.” 

+ “J, Christian Moritz, Eleventh Report, p, 48.” 
“G. G. Friedenberg. Twelfth Report, 06.” 
§ “G. Petri. Ibid, vol. viii. p. 26.” 

Ibid, Ibid, p. 24.” 

“A.S. Thelwall. Ibid, vol, vii. p. 329." 

** Bailey. Tbid. vol. viii. p. 436.” 


+ “J. Christian Moritz. Tbid. p. 420. J. D. Mare, Ibid. vol. vi. p: 76.’ 
Mark vii, 11.” 
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_ of conferences and disputations ; while others pronounced argu- 
; ments to be inapplicable to ‘the Jewish case. (ibid.) We are 


_ of its conversional labours, had veritured into its conclave, he 
_ would Have beeri justified in saying, “ Ye are mad.” 


_ the society endeavoured to satisfy its members, that the grand 
_ work of conversion was going successfully forwards. : 


| doctrine, a tongue, a revelation, an intérpretation.”” And sutely, 


| guage, in which vague hopes and wishes and expectations may 


information. It is also to be observed, that the names of all the 
converts in expectancy, or in fact, are studiously suppressed ; 
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for conversion en masse. (p. 363.) Some advocated the utility 


weary of enumeration, Babel was never worse confounded, than 
this committee must have been with the suggestions of their 
members, and their friends ; where every man had “a psalm, a 


if one unlearned in its mysteries, or an unbeliever in the effica 


Mr. Norris next sets forth the nature of the evidence, by which 


It is chiefly curious as a specimen of the various forms of lan- 


so expressed, as to supply the place of actual and specific 


and the reason for this suppression will be, of course, admitted 
at once, as all sufficient. . 


“*T make no doubt,’ says Mr. Thelwall, ‘but the rash mention of 
names, (which has always the effect of inducing us too much to glory 
in men,) has been one great cause of the lamentable disappointments 
we have experienced. qm observed in the course of my own mi- 
nistry, how the Lord takes care to visit me for all my human confi- 
dences, and regularly, the individuals whom I have been the mos¢ 
inclined to make mention of, have afterwards proved those over whom, 
for one cause or other, I have had the most reason to mourn and weep, 
even if I were not obliged to stand in doubt of them altogether.’ This 
is most conclusive. ‘It has been a lesson,’ Mr. T. says, ‘ to himself; 
about publishing the names of Jews he converses with, which, he 
trusts, he shall never forget,’ and most certainly it ought to have the 
effect on ‘ his friends which he wishes to impress upon them, that of 
repressing their so natural curiosity.’ ’’—p. 343, note. 


We must not venture to follow Mr. Norris through his inves+ 
tigation of the utter inefficacy of every means adopted by the 
missionaries for the accomplishment of their avowed object, or 
the instances he produces of the miserable a, (pal result- 


ing from an incautious administration of baptism, (p.409.;) of the 
intrinsic worthlessness of the Hebrew Testament, (pp. 311, 312 ;) 
the little reason there is to believe, that the Jews were either 
able to understand, or willing to receive the books and tracts so 
petatty scattered among them, (p. 413;) and the detail of 

lures and disappoifitments which he has collected, from the 
reports of the “ seventeen a agents, under the direction 
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of, or in connection with, the London Society, now labouri 
omens God's people in different parts of the world.” (pp. 421, 
: While the society was thus accumulating evidence from abroad, 
of the hopeless nature of its undertaking; and selecting and 
arranging from that evidence such parts as seemed best calculated 
to keep up the hopes of the subscribers, without subjecting the 
committee to the chance of inconvenient scrutiny ; the directors 
did not altogether abstain from that ‘ paddling about in a little 
pond at home,” (p. 161,) which had been the mistake of their 
predecessors. Their fresh water excursions do not seem indeed 
to have been very frequent or very productive. The utmost they 
could do was, “ to allege ‘ several facts’ demonstrative of a mild 
and temperate spirit in ‘the rabbies’ in discussing ‘ points of. 
controversy,’ and of ‘a much more lively interest’ taken by Jews 
and Jewesses in provincial meetings, anniversary sermons, and 
monthly lectures on the Old Testament types,’ which, though 
they are far from amounting to a proof of conversion, certainly 
ra» cas as the committee say, a diminution at least of ‘ rancour 
and hostility ;’ and then they proceed ‘to allude to the baptism 
of three Jews,’ on the evenings of the ‘monthly lectures’ at the 
Episcopal Chapel—of a fourth at Chichester—and of a fifth at 
Manchester—winding up the whole with a certificate of ‘ 
rien y hope well of the sincerity of all these converts.’” * 
. 476. 

P Even the school for the education of Jewish children, main- 
tained at the annual cost of upwards of two thousand three hun- 
dred pounds, seems to have been utterly powerless, as an instru- 
ment for “evangelizing the Jewish people.’ “For with such 
an asylum thrown open to the Jews, and within half an hour's 
walk of that part of the metropolis where thousands of them 
reside, the children of mized marriages are of necessity made eligi- 
ble, and even then, not more than five children annually, upon an 


average of the whole term of years, can be got to complete the 
course of their education.” (p. 482.) 


* Such then,” to adopt the author's words, “is the account 
which the London Society has to render of the one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand pounds which it has received, and such the 
nature of its pretensions to the contiuued favour of the British 

ublic, and of its especial claim upon the members of the esta- 
lishment for their countenance and support; and yet to that 
extent does infatuation prevail that, whilst other genuine church 
institutions, fraught with tangible benefits, are pining for sup- 


* “Sixteenth Report, pp. 5,6,” 
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port,* the committee sum up their last year's exploits’ with 
‘rejoicing in the conviction that the society is steadily making its 
advances amongst all classes of Christians, and more especiall 
amongst the clergy of the established church, and feel assured 
that the cause of Israel is daily becoming more recognised as the 
cause of the Bible, and identified with the best interests of the 
church of Christ. ’’+ 

Mr. Norris has been accused of inaccuracy and misrepresenta- 
tions, of low scurrility, of charging delinquency without proof, of 
partiality, of suppressing facts, and mutilating documents. These 
are grievous faults, if they can be proved ; and the accuser, in 
the plenitude of his confidence that he shall obtain a verdict, ma 
well address him as dead by anticipation, whom he hopes thus to 
leave— 


** With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 
The least a death to nature.” 


But, Mr. Norris’s friends may dismiss all apprehensions on his 
account. Even his antagonist seems to have some alarm lest. 
his attack should fail; and Mr. Norris, not knowing when he 
ought to consider himself as dead, should still continue to_per- 
form the functions of a living. man, 
The accuser may, perhaps, find his fears prophetic ; he ma 

wish, that Mr. Norris had been in that state of silence, to whieh 
he would willingly consign him; and that, instead of unwisely 
disturbing his ashes, he had left him with a charitable requiescat 


* «The institutions here referred to are those for encouraging the Buttpine anp 
Entarcement or Cuurcues, and for the Proracation or THe Gospen in Forgion 
Parts, The former society has, since its formation in 1818, assisted three hundred and 
seventy-six parishes in lessening the want of church room to the amount of 108,812 sit- 
tings, and has now two hundred and thirty-seven applications under consideration with a 
fund reduced below five thousand pounds; and the latter society, after having suecess- 
fully \aboured for upwards of a century, inour North American colonies, where it is 
now actively engaged in diffusing the christian faith, and administeriug spiritual in- 
struction and consolation to many thousands who would otherwise be without a teacher, 
by means of one hundred and three missionaries and one hundred schools, has, withia 
the last three years, been obliged to sink twenty-three thousand pounds of its capital 
Jrom want of due support ; whilst claims upon it are increasing both in the East Indies 
and in New South Wales as well as in America; to which latter dependency of the 
empire alone there is now a call for forty nine additional missionaries and forty-three 
schools, if means can be found to support them.” 

t+ “ Jewish Expositor, vol. ix, p. 438.—* With what good grounds this boast is 
made, the Itinerary of Messrs. C. Simeon, E. Jacob, D. Ruel, and W. A. Evanson, 
upon which it is the commentary, will too painfully exhibit; and to what degree the 
infatuation is become dominant, will = under the head of Cambridge, where ‘ the 
Vice Chancellor’ is stated to have taken the chair on the anniversary.—The above 
Itinerary will be found in the Appendix, No. xix. and will show how appositely Mr. 
Bushe singles out and expatiates upon ‘ journeying, as the religious characteristic by 
me * those Christians,’ of whom he is the panegyrist, are ‘ exactly described.” Seg 
P- , note i,” 
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in pace inscribed upon his monument, Whether he will descend 
to a formal refutation of the charges thus brought against him, 
we know not. If he does, we have no fear of the result. But, 
even if accidental inaccuracies could be proved against him in 
some few instances, which we doubt, and we are confident that 
no case of wilful misrepresentation can be produced, let it be 
remembered, that his charge against the society does not rest on 
any one fact, or any one argument, or any one inference ; but on 
an overpowering mass of admissions, extracted totidem verbis 
from the society’s records ; on arguments built upon their own 
documents ; on the result of an inquiry into the whole of their 
ings, for the long period of twenty years. Such a case is 
not to be met by yt charges of inaccuracy, or misrepre- 
sentation, or scurrility. The question, after all, is not between 
Mr. Norris and the society; but between the society and the 
public. It is not, whether he has been occasionally betrayed 
into mistakes ; and, perhaps, if it was so, opere in longo fas est 
somnum ; but whether after all that can be deducted 
under these pretexts, there is not proof ex abundante yet remain- 
ing that this society, thus confessedly upheld for the credit of 
other institutions, can reflect no credit on them, or on its sup- 
porters ; and whether for the sake of the abused cause of charity, 
nay, for the sake of the Jews themselves, whose conversion ought 
to be in abler and worthier hands, if it is an object attainable, or 
to be attempted ; this society should not be quietly consigned to 
oblivion, with the other bubbles financial, commercial, or political, 
which have so long agitated the spirits, and absorbed the funds 
of a nation, whose activity never tires, whose benevolence never 
cools? Such is the real question; and Mr. Norris has most 
usefully and industriously contributed the documents on which 
it may be decided. Let them speak for themselves. 

We hope the book will be read, and all the statements it con- 
tains fairly examined, and their value justly estimated. The result 
will be as honourable to the author, as it will be beneficial to the 
cause of genuine charity, and true religion. 

In his concluding chapter, the author points out, we think 
with much force and justice, the causes which have operated 
to render the efforts of this society unavailing. He traces its 
failure, first to the state of Christianity in those foreign countries 
which it has chosen as the principal field of its exertions: a 
state but little calculated, as he truly argues, to conciliate 
the reverence of the Jew. He then shows, that the converts 
who have been already made, or are supposed to be made, 
are such as are not likely to recommend Christianity by their 
example. By the admission of the missionaries themselves, 
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- “hey are either ‘ persons who understand nothing but hawking,’ 


or petty schoolmasters, who teach ten or a dozen ragged children to 
read out of a ragged Talmud,’ or ‘Jews who apply for baptism to be 
more successful in their trade ;’ the very refuse and off-scouring of the 
Jewish community, upon whom it is distinctly stated that reasoning is 
thrown away: and is it possible to excite a greater disgust and re- 

ance at conversion in the minds of reputable Israelites, than by 
encouraging, as the first-fruits of an attempt to evangelize that nation, 
such proselytes as these ?’’—pp. 498, 499, 


The inconsiderate conduct of the society itself and its mission- 
aries towards persons of more respectability among the Jews 
and to their rabbies, is mentioned as another probable cause 
of failure. ‘These men were irritated and insulted instead of 
conciliated, until the very work of conversion became “a by- 
word, and an object of scorn and ridicule amongst them, being 
scoffed at as ‘the English madness’ which has infected many 
persons in Germany.” (p. 902.) At home, where Christianity 
is known, we trust, by better fruit, and the considerate Jew may 
yet find enough of the beauty of holiness to attract his attention, 
and excite his admiration; instead of presenting him with the 
religion of Christ in all its fair proportions, the first object of 
the society was to strip it of its = slg yl till it was reduced 
to that which every varying sect and party could agree in teach- 
ing. But Christianity is not to be taught by first subjecting it 
to such a lowering process, as leaves it without its spirit or its 
power; but by a plain, clear statement of its evidences and its 
doctrines; and by an appeal to its effects on the hearts and 
conduct of its professors; to their unanimity in profession, and 
their purity in practice. A corrupted eal eam 4 is ill adapted, 
as has been well shown, to propagate itself; and they who will 
submit to cancel the essential doctrines of their religion, or to 
symbolize with the mass of those whom they address, whether 
Jews or Heathens, will never be successful preachers of the gos- 
= The annals of the Roman church sufficiently’ prove the 
atter proposition, as the efforts of this society have established 
the former. If the Jews are to be converted by human means, 
these means must be selected with more judgment, and applied 
in a better spirit. That the attempt to convert them is a 
Christian duty, no disciple of Christ will deny: that the follies 
and failures of this society have not diminished oar obligations, 
and should not quench our zeal, is equally certain. 


“The conversion of the Jews remains just as much an object 
of christian interest, equally within the compass of christian means, 
and equally fraught with encouragement to employ those means in 
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promoting it, as when that body undertook the enterprise by methods 
of its own, and charged itself with its awful responsibility.”—p. 507. 


But for this purpose the church of England should raise her 
voice, and exhibit her example. Let her doctrines be fairly 
set before the misguided Israelite ; let his attention be properly — 
directed to the decent solemnities of her worship; let her mem- 
bers illustrate their faith and their devotion by the sanctity of 
their lives ; and then we may lift up the standard of Christiani 
under better auspices, and with well-founded hopes of the 
divine blessing; and make it our earnest endeavour, as well 
as our continual prayer to God for Israel, that they may be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth. — sant 


Art. XIII.—T he Introduction to the Greek Tongue; printed for 
the Use of Schools ; with English Notes, intended to explain the 
Principles on which many of the Rules were established. By 
the Rey. P. Homer, B. D., upwards of thirty years one of the 
ae in Rugby School. London. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Tne very much improved edition of the ‘Grace Grammatices 
Rudimenta in usum Regie Schole Etonensis” now before us, 
process on the same general acceptance of the old rudiumenta 
rom Gaza, Lascaris, &c. which, in the great schools of this 
kingdom, has so long directed the teaching of that. admirable | 
tongue. Thus limited and viewed in this light, the observations 
of the editor are full of ingenious reasoning, not always demon-. 
strative, peers but for the most part original, curious, and. 
acute. The book itself altogether, in its present form, deserves 
very sincere and cordial recommendation to such of our masters 
as still prefer the clear and fixed brevity of Latin rules (and why 
not for Greek grammar, at least ?) to the loose verbiage which, 
in drawing up English rules, it is found so difficult to avoid. . 


“ In every work regard the writer’s end ; 
none need compass more than they intend.” 


Let Mr. Homer, then, from his own preface, speak for him- 
self:—** lt appeared to him a defect in almost all grammars, to 
lay down a great variety of rules, and scarcely ever to assign a 
reason for any one of them. Such a plan, at the same time that 
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it makes the learning of rules extremely dry and uninteresting, 
leaves the scholar entirely ignorant of all the principles upon 
which the language was originally constructed, After the lapse 
of so many. ages, the editor is well.aware how difficult it must 
be, in many instances, to ascertain the reasons that led to the 
adoption of any general rules in the construction of a language, 
or to particular departures from those rules.” | 
“He feels confident,” however, ‘that much benefit must 

accrue to the learner from every inquiry of this nature. The 
cause why rules are so difficultly acquired by boys, and so easily 
forgotten, appears to be because the reasons upon which they 
were constructed have seldom been explained to them.” 

| in: * The editor, in attempting to illustrate this. subject, 
always thought it necessary to keep in view the writings of the 
poets of Greece, more than its prose authors, It is in the poets 
that we must trace the origin and progress of the Greek lan- 
guage ; and it would be.of great importance to be able to ascer- 
tain which was the earliest dialect of that language. Though 
the writings of Homer are the oldest that we now possess, and 
are chiefly written in the lonic dialect, yet it is probable that 
both the Doric and ®olic are older than the lonic; and it is 
certain that the Attic was the latest of all. As Quintilian says 
that the Latin language was constructed upon the Aéolic dialect 
of the Greek, it is reasonable to believe, from the known anti- 
juity of the Latin language, that it existed before the earliest 
dala of the Greek had fallen into disuse. In grammars, the 
Attic dialect is generally represented as the standard of the 
Greek language; and every departure from that dialect, boys 
are apt to regard as an exception to the general rules on which 
the language was originally constructed. The contrary to this 
is, however, evidently the fact. The lonic, Doric, and Molic 
forms of words are not to be deemed substitutes for the Attic, 
but the Attic for them. It is allowable to consider the Attic 
dialect as the last refinement of the Greek language; but a 
knowledge of the original construction of that language must be 
sought in the earlier dialects.” 

_ We were delighted with the promise of boldness in this last 


since Mr. Porson stamped with the sanction of his name a 
golden remark of Mr. Payne Knight’s: it was given in the first 
edition of his Analytical Kssay on the Greek Alphabet. 

_ The scholars and eritics, or if you will, “the writers who suc- 
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ceeded the Macedonian conquest, and considered the later Attic 
as the universal dialect and standard for purity, were not likely 
to form very accurate notions of the style of Homer ; for instead 
of considering their own grammatical flexions as corruptions of 
his,” say rather, as polished contractions, “they considered his 
as licentious or poetical deviations from their own ; wherefore 
they —_— their researches at the wrong end, and consequently, 
er they pursued them the were from the 
tru 
_ And now let us recommend to our readers the whole of Mr. 
Homer’s preface, as being singularly candid and ingenuous. We 
shall give one more extract, because it lays an awful responsibility 
on the Syndics of the press at Eton, by whatever name called ; 
which they will do well to consider and turn to good account, 
One of these days, perhaps, we may take a little pains to aid the 
operation. Beyond a doubt, ‘eminent scholars at our most 
famous school” (and we grudge not the praise which their own 
Porson. has bestowed) owe to all the academies in England, 
which adopt the books and profess the system of Eton, an 
immense debt of justice for volumes of incorrect learning every 
ear published by their authority, and known by themselves to 
incorrect. Hinc lucem et pocula sacra! 
. Mr. Homer is only too indulgent to these privileged dispensers 
of classical literature. ‘The editor,” he says, ‘thas made the 
Eton Greek Grammar the basis of his own observations ; be- 
cause, from the justly established repute in which that celebrated 
seminary has always stood, its grammar is more generally adopted 
in schools than any other.” 

It is now time to give a few specimens of the editor’s talent — 
and success in the execution of his task. 

‘*When Homer uses the prepositive article,” afierwards so 
called, ‘for the relative &,” afterwards called sa, ‘* he often adds 
the enclitic ze, as 67¢, and he. But is not the relative & the very 
same thing? Does it not combine in itself the meaning of the 

positive article with the connecting particle te? It is pro- 
bable, that the relative owes its origin to the article altogether, 
and was intended to convey the sense of the article and the 
connecting article in one word.” —p. 6. 

In other words, roé and tev of early Greek correspond ta cujus 
(masc.) and guem in the Latin language. How then, it may be 
asked, came the simple pronouns, o7, and év, at a later period, 
to take the place of their own compounds? How came the 
— to accept an office so much inferior to their natural 
ran 


22, a plain. but.very powerful remark 
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Much learning might have been spared in vindieating the 
metre of Homer, if it had been allowed that it is often regulated 
py the ear of the poet,” in his own day, * rather than by any 
ed rules of prosody,” i.e, fixed long after his time. 
“ What author uses de‘varoe and decvare ? They are not noticed 
Hederic’s or Scapula’s ‘ Levicon,’ or Matthiw’s ‘ Grammar.’ 
f they exist, they are the genitive and dative from éciva, ag 
deives and are from the old nominative Aciva is called 
indeclinable; but is it ever used for the genitive and dative 
2 Matthize gives the plural of this word of detvwy,” 


© One form in a Greek word is ofien the parent of many 
others, which spring from it in a variety of ways ; sometimes by 
contraction, sometimes by syncope, sometimes by apocope, and 
at others by a mere commutation or a balance of quantity.”— 
p. 59. 
We like exceedingly the idea and phrase—balance of quantity ; 
beats very happily the line of ingenious nts by which 
Mr. Homer accounts for several changes in the flexions of 


words, and in particular for the well-known different modifi- 
cations of the infinitive mood énevas. 


The analogy itself without the name Dr, Samuel Clarke, 
pethaps, first pointed out in his note, liad, A. 265. when com- 


| Kpoviova: with Kpoviwvas, weudoros with 


pemdiwras, &c.” 
But on y. 193, of that book, 


0 wpuatve Kai kata Ovpov, 


there appears a confusion in Clarke’s note, very unlike his general 
style as a critic, which is eminently clear and precise 

YEwe pronuntiabatur raptim legentibus, ac si scriptam 
fuisset, dow vel weeo, 

_ Professor Porson (as reported by Mr. Kidd in the minor 
Tracts, p. 206) settled the matter at once, on the very ground 
which C arke should have taken as being his own. 


In Tl. A: 198. & est trochewus, qué analogia et | 
multa alia. [P. P. 


After thus placing Mr. Homer's Greek Grammar fatal in 
the sight of our readers, we hasten to indulge a speculation of our 
own. To advance the landmarks of science in that language, 
and not merely to cultivate what is already enclosed, may be 
forgiven as an object of just ambition, if it should fail in the 
attempt to be realized. Every thing, then, which learning and 
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research might effect within the limits of the Greek tongue 
itself, we verily believe, is nearly if not altogether exhausted. A’ 
vast field, however, yet remains for the exploring eye in a more 
ancient language ; which demonstrably is mother, or very like it, 
both to the Latin and Greek. 

The great resemblance of Sanskrit words to those of Greek 
and Latin, Mr. Halhed was the first to detect: and though he 
made his discovery known to oriental scholars, so long ago as 
the year 1778, it does not appear that he ever pursued the 
of that similitude himself, or inspired any kindred 
mind with zeal in the cause. 

Even Sir William Jones, who corroborated in 1786 Mr. 
Halhed's judgment on the beauties of the Sanskrit, and on its 
wonderful coincidences with the Greek and Latin, never seems 
to have practically traced the Asiatic tongue in a line with the 
European, or to have thrown the light of his fine intellect on the 
birth and parentage of the latter. 

The first ene of this interesting task in detail, was hee 
for the acute and ingenious writer (Edinburgh Review, No. 
xxvi. for January, 1809) of an article on Wilkins’s Grammar 
of the Sanskrita language. He professed to ran the parailel only 
with the Latin, having but a slender knowledge of the Greek ; 
and his demonstration of the identity of numerous words in the 
languages as well as of their structure, also, has been considered 

rfectly successful. Singularly’ enough that writer, without 
bein aware of it, was quite lucky in beginning with the Latin ; 
which, being either the child or the sister of AZolic Greek, in 
the very same degree more faithfully emer the flexions of 
the Sanskrit. The deviations of the lonic and Attic from the 
folic forms, of course present a very curious subject for dis- 
quisition. 

One or two specimens may suffice, at present, to show the 
nature of this remark. Every scholar knows, that in the small 
remains of olic composition, verbs in «« so called occur very 
strikingly. Now, the Sanskrit employs the very same elements 
(mi) in constituting the first “somo of its verb: its pronoun 
separately is aham, while the Teutonic is ich, and the com- 
mon Greek is ¢y#. Hence, the differs from 
the common form: with the Sanskrit Pa mi, I reign, it evidently 
agrees. Again, the elements s and tha mark the second persons 
singular and plural in Sanskrit: the peculiar endings of ofe0a 
from oitac@a, . always called AZolic, and of the Latin, novisti 
and nosti, &c., exhibit the same identical pronoun. 

With all our obligations, however, to the writer in the ‘* Edin- 
burgh Review,” we have to acknowledge a far deeper and more 
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extensive work on the very same argument. The title is full of 
promise; and the execution, as far as we have seen of it, 
abundantly makes good the expectation held out. 

In the Annals of Oriental Literature, (Part i. June, 1820,) 
the very first article (pp. 1. 65.) is this :-— 
Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
‘Teutonic Languages, showing the original identity of their gram- 
matical structure. By F. Bopp. 
| This Analytical Comparison, justly so called, (but never con- 
‘tinued beyond the first number,) embraces the verbs and parti- 
ciples only. It is admirable as far as it goes: but dwelling per- 
haps too — in detail, its effect is rather lost in the multitude 
‘of small particulars. ‘The reader, new to such a subject, (and 
‘who is not?) requires to be refreshed every now and then by 
stopping at short stages where he may be invited to recapitulate 
and review what is already done. icy 
' We could have wished also for reasons which will appear by 
and by, that the author had proceeded in the same acute man- 
ner to illustrate the similitude of the nouns and pronouns in 
‘Sanskrit and Greek. He deserves our best thanks, however, for 
the light which he has so far thrown on the comparative anatomy 
of those tongues: and we shall be most happy to profit, when we 
know where and how, by the continuance of his labours in a 
field of such curious and instructive discovery. 


__ For the present, let us frankly and briefly confess what is one 
definite object at least of these suggested inquiries. We are 
devotedly attached to the language and literature of Athens ; 
our old friend, Dr. Parr, the Nestor of Greece, was hardly more 
‘so, And it struck us at an early period of life, that the whole 
rationale of Greek syntax hinged, and must of necessity hinge, 
on the analysis and signification when discovered of the several 
Greek cases. 
Here, we still think, lies the Gordian knot of grammar. It 
has been distantly touched, it has been clumsily cut: has it ever 
yet been fairly untied and developed ? To speak plainly, then, 
we want to know the constituent parts of a Greek case so 
called. Shall we look for ‘metaphysical aid,” and bavestigate 
in the genitive, dative, and accusative cases, “ the three chief 
‘Circumstances of relation or connection in human life, posses- 
sion, interchange, and action?’ That has been done with the 
most pleasing ingenuity, (sixty years ago,) by Professor Moor 
of Glasgow, in his Introductory Essay on the Greek Pre- 
itions. 


If dissatisfied with abstract and logical bases for this gram- 
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matical structire, shall we venture to fix a ‘‘local habitation” 
for the name? May we not. then suppose, that since of all 
relations the first and most striking are those of sensible objects, 
the material world in this, as in other departments, lent its lan- 

age to the moral? Or to declare at once what we honestly 
Ceaievs, let our own hypothesis, under that modest name, be 
avowed without farther excuse or apology. | : 

The Greek Nominative case then was the noun itself, not in 
its crude state, (according to the phrase of Sanskrit grammar, ) but 
combined with the simple pronoun, he, she, or tt. 

The @ENITIvVE case was the noun so formed, with a word 
besides, or part of word, indicating the local term of, or from: 

The pative in like manner, with some indication of tn, or at ; — 

And the accusative with some final syllable, signifying To. | 

This scheme for the primitive formation of the cases, (drawn 
up in a brief essay five and twenty years ago, and communicated 
to a few eminent scholars, but never printed,) if taken as a 
whole, and particularly in the simple elements so distinctly 
stated, we believe to be entirely original. That in parts, some 
approaches had been made to it, though much too loosely to 
touch the matter to the quick, must be candidly acknowledged ; 
and may, indeed, be fairly urged, as preluding to its discovery, 
and now favouring its truth, in thé very same degree. We do 
not intend at present to bring forward in detail the grammatical 
facts which support this hypothesis: but the nature of the argu- 
ment will be seen in a few specimens. 

In the parisyllabic declensions, then, y # and ove o s, compared 
with o « and y, sufficiently show the ptonouns, he, and 
She, in the NOMINATIVE. ‘Ovpave Oe an old form of the 
GENITIVE, With odpay « (from otpay ot) for thé pattve; may 
serve to illustrate those cases as part of the system. And as old 
forms of the accusative, let wrediovéde, otkade, xana Ce 
otpav « e, be produced to complete the set. 

On atiempting to carry this idea into the third or imparisyl- 
labic declension, we had to encounter an evident change in the 

ronoun concerned, and found the difficulties increase accord- 
ngly. Yet in that declension, supposing, as we do, the local 
term (t» ors) to be the original ending always of the dative 
case, and knowing the forms «i, and a «, in Greek (with as in 
Sanskrit) to indicate plurality, we could not but discern a strong 


agreement with our wishes, in the dative plural of ejwy for 
instance :— 


N. Kuy—e dogs. 
D. xvy—eo—iv, in dogs, 


prolonged into cévecow or shorted into 


' 
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Our main strength, however, lies, till the Sanskrit bé farther 
‘camined, in the singular agreement betwixt the prepositions of | 
Greek language and the cases which go along with them, 
hus: the prepositions, 47 and ¢£, év, and eés, are the constant 
os ere of thie genitive, dative, and accusative, respectively. 

is exactly it ought to be for our. 
thing could answer it better: 

_Again, whenever a preposition is of a nature fo go with three 
ifferent cases, if rd ocal relations, from ot of, in or at, and fo, 
can be clearly seen, the cases also are seen with those very dis- 
tinctions. We have been amused, indeed, to remark how very 
nearly some ingtnigns men have caught at once the masterkey 
to the causes of Greek syntax, from correctly translating the 
sentence in the Anabasis of 


Tadra of of Te éxeivov, Kat of Dror, Tadra 
drt ob hain a mopeverOat, mapa de 
ov Tlaciwy o AaBovret Ta Kai 7a 


Of course the translation below (need we stop to proye that 


rapa is the English word, side ?) is intended to exemplify ana- 
ly tically our theory of the cases. 


napa Zeviov, mapa 1 KredpXe, 
from - side - Xenias, at - side - Clearchus, to-side-the King. 


| Memasans: j in his acute, profound, invaluable essay De Elli 
et Pleonasmo, (1808, Berlin ; 1813, Oxford,) by the light. of that 
very preposition, strikes out the general chemttng. of the cases, 
ane reve breathing a hint of. thei eir material origin.—(pp. 135, 
Tlapa est apud, eaque significatio manet, sive zapd aol, sive 
sive cod dicdtur: sed casuum diversitas facit, ut 
rapa cot habeatur id, quod est apud te ; rapa o¢, quod accedat ail 
te; mapa ood, quod veniat a te: id quod sim modo Gat 
dicunt, de ches toi 
Let us now hope that we have succeeded in showing, by ne 
men, at least, the deep and essential connection of the Greek 
cases, rightly analyzed, with the principles of Greek syntax. We 
have rendered it. probable, also, t that certain terms of local mean- 
ing exist in the combination of elements which form the Greek 
cases. Exactly to develope the constituent parts of the noun in 
all three declensions, if we must speak the truth honestly, is 
uite out of our power. Whether that task be itself eh ome we 


not pronounce. But if the Greek language be immediately 
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quoted in an earlier part of this article ; peenereneatinne 
critical masters of both languages must go— vee 


“I pede fausto, Docte sermones utriusque lingus !” 


and from the contpirutive ‘anatomy ofthe 

y way of postscript, and as an encouragement to out-hopeé, 
we copy from Wilkins’s “Grammar,” (pp. 36, 37,) the 
account of the eight cases in Sanskrit :— e 
~ nominative. 2. The accusative. 8. The vocative. 
. | 4. The proper dative case, with the si 
The case, with the sigh from.” 
genitive or possessive case, with the sgn of 


7 lo locative case, ‘with the sign in or on. 
“ Quis referet nobis victor, quid possit oriri,, 


Quid nequeat ; finita potestas denique quoique 
| Quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus herens?”-~ 


Arr. XIV.—The Works of the Rev. Daniel Waterland, D. D. &c- 

aa | now first collected and arranged. To which is prefixed a Review 

a j of the Author's Life and Writings. By William Van Mildert, 
} 


‘ 


- D., Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 11 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1 1823. 


are few names which stand higher in the esteem. of 
oa tnuse who are well read in the works of our great English divines, 
| than that of Waterland. The age in which he lived; though 
illustrated by a more than ordinary constellation of talent in the 


y biassed against all established systems of belief. It-was 
period, more than any other in the history of Europe, in which 


| 

fy. walks of science and general literature, was not the best age © 
theology, either in this country or abroad. The ae that 
[a was possessed, was too much in the hands of a class of theolo- 
8 

a 

a science natural philosophy had made rapid strides ; ant 
Bil effect of this upon religion, though advantageous, perhaps,.in the 
ag 
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In the same way as at the Reformation, the zeal. of the first 
reformers for the paramount authority of scripture, led them too 
far in their opposition to every opinion or institution, however 
innocent or just in itself, which had its origin in tradition, or the 
customs ofthe early church: so at the period to which we are 
now alluding, the success with which discoveries in science had 
been uted, gave a sort of fashion to abstract reasoning of 
every kind, which, as applied to scripture, it was easy to carry to 
If the effect of this bias upon the minds of men. of that age, 
be traceable to the writings even of the most orthodox divines, 
suchas Stillingfleet, Cudworth, Dean Sherlock, South, Warburton, 
and others, we need not be told that the marks of a disposition 
to lean too much upon their own understanding, in matters not. 
properly within its province, were much more plainly to be dis- 
cerned in the writings of those who professedly set themselves up 
as philosophical divines. In Holland, ms a y, theology at that 
_ day received a blow from the writings of Le Clerc, and some of 
his contemporaries, from which it never recovered. If the evil 
passed away-in this country without inflicting any permanent 
injury upon the character of our national divinity, we are indebted’ 
for our deliverance to the opposition which was made to all 
innovation, from the very constitution, the mere vis inertia of our 
established church, considering it simply as an establishment. - 
But under God, and next to the blessing of our happy consti- 
tution in church as well as in’state, the individual to whom, more 
than to any other, we owe a debt of gratitude, for the honourable 
distinction which the church of England at this day enjoys, 
ae all the Protestant churches of the world, is Dr. Water- 


_-A person must be ignorant indeed of the ecclesiastical litera- 
ture of the country, not to be familiarly acquainted with the | 
_Ev that he was 
the great antagonist . Clarke, an e subject of his 
works consists chiefly of discussions connected, more or less 
directly, with the Trinitarian controversy. But if we may. form 
any judgment from the comparative rarity of any reprints of his 
wes in later days, or from the infrequency of quotations 
| em, compared with the constant: allusion which is made 
to the. opini and authority of Warburton, and others, who 
it is evident that the works of Water~ 
land .have not only lost much of that. popularity which: 
obtained in their own day, but much more than (making. 
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_ It is difficult.to compare the talents and genius of eminent 
individuals together; because in all such Po a so much 
will depend upon the side to which the Speak of him who makes 
the comparison may happen to incline. peusing of Waterland, 
however, as a divine, we feel very ine difficulty in assigning 
him not merely the foremost rank among the divines of his day, 
but the first place in that rank. In general learning he was, no 
doubt, far surpassed by Bentley ; and I Clarke was, perhaps, his 
equal i in theological learning; in the boldness of his views, and 
in the powers of natural eloquence, he came far behind the 
author of the “ Diyine Legation.” But in the talent of reason- 
ing, the talent of close and logical ent, we hardly know 

writer who was his superior. While the soberness of his 
judgment, the prudence of all his decisions, the accuracy of his 

Latetelen, in every question to which he brought his mind, 
render him a safer guide to the student, and we may perhaps 
add, a sounder authority upon most of the contro points. 
of faith, than almost any English divine whom we could name 
since the days of Hooker. 

It is therefore with no ordinary satisfaction that we direct the 
attention of our readers to the works of Waterland, now for the 
first time collected together, And this pleasure is not a little 
enhanced by their being ushered into the world, under the. 
-sanction of the Bishop of Llandaff. The care which has been 
taken in obtaining from every quarter whatever his author has. 
left behind, and the labour wed upon the “Review of 
Waterland’s Life and Writings,” prefixed to the present edition, 
are a sufficient proof of the high estimation in which the oe 
of Llandaff holds this innocuptsable divine. Indeed, a 
or more unequivocal testimony to his merits could not 
have been devised ; for a more enlightened judge of the value of 
Waterland’s services to the cause of catholic Christianity does 
not exist ; nor one whose opinion will have more weight in deter- 
mining the rank which he t to hold in the list of illustrious 
names to which the church of England lays her claim. . 

lt has been a great disadvantage to the popularity which the 
writings of Waterland would otherwise have enjoyed, that the 
greater number of them are ‘arucagpey “mas The vi this is 
ived not merely as a thing of which is at 


kindly of bitterness or 
ever bs pe: what is a more 
substantial inconvenience, it is that the reader, in 
should have some 

uaintance with the writings of those, whose opinions 
Now this important objection is completely 
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removed in the present edition of his works. The “ Review of 
the Author’s Life and Writings,” which has been added by the 
Bishop of Llandaff to the collection of them, here presented to 
the public, consists principally of an account of the various pro- 
‘ductions to which Waterland replied, and which were com 
in the way of rejoinder to his animadversions. The skill, the 
clearness, and perfect knowledge of the subject, which this 
‘review displays, is above all praise; and interspersed as it is 
with the editor’s own remarks upon incidental topics of discussion, 
we think this part of the present publication, not the least 
valuable portion of the whole. A commentary of this kind, em- 
bracing such an extent of ground, and constantly touching upon 
subjects which involved questions of the deepest importance, re- 

ired no common wisdom or learning on the part of the writer. 
ut the manner in which the Bishop of Llandaff has performed 
this part of the task which he undertook, will be best described, 
saying, that so far as the works of his author are concerned, 
reader will seldom or never require any thing towards the 
complete understanding of the argument in hand, farther than 
what he will find fully explained in this introduction. It is, 
indeed, almost a work in itself; so complete is the view taken 
in it of the theological literature of the country, during that 
riod in which Waterland lived and wrote. The greater num- 
of the productions to which the bishop refers, are now nearly 
forgotten ; and they are not of a class which renders it desirable, 
that the reader of the present day should make himself inti- 
mately acquainted with their contents. Their chief value consists 
in the use which they may be of, towards the full understanding 
of the works of Waterland; and so far as this purpose was to be 
answered, the reader will find every thing that was n to 
be known completely stated and explained in the nt publi» 
cation. Of Dr. Waterland’s so little is known 
beyond those ordinary circumstances and occurrences which are 
common’ to those who lead a life of studious ease at either of 
our universities, that we ‘can hardly think it worth the while to 
collect together the several particulars of this nature, which the 
industry of the Bishop of Llandaff has authenticated. Onur 
atithor was born in 1683, at Walesby in Lincolnshire. He was 
the second son of a cle an, and was educated at the free 
school of Lincoln. In Match, 1699, he was admitted of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, of which society he was appointed to 
be head, in 1713. The period of Dr, Waterland’s residence at 
Cambridge, was marked by academical divisions and disputes, 
in which he appears to have taken, though not a violent, yet a 
very active part. He ne to the Hanoverian 
: R 
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succession, in which feeling, if we may judge from the anecdotes 
which the Bishop of Llandaff relates, it would not appear that 
he shared the sentiments of the majority of the university at 
that time. In 1717, he was. appointed one of the king’s 
chaplains, and ‘towards the end of the same year, had the degree 
of D.D: conferred upon hin. He was presented, in 1721, to 
the rectory of St. Austin and St. Faith, in the city of London, 
by the: Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s: about two years after- 
wards, Sir William Dawes, the Archbishop of York, promoted 
him to the chancellorship of that province. The next —: in 
his preferment was to a canonry of Windsor, which: led to 
his obtaining the vicarage of Twickenham ; and in the same year 
(1730) having resigned his city living, he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of Middlesex. In the year 1734, he was chosen 
by the lower house of convocation, to be their prolocutor, which 
honour he declined, as he also did the bishopric’ of Llandaff, 
which was offered to him about four years afterwards. In the 
Easter of 1739, he delivered his last charge to the clergy of his 
archdeaconry, and died in the year following, of a complaint 
which he had too long neglected, (the nail growing into his 
great toe,) and for which he underwent an operation, which 
terminated his life on the 23d of December, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. . 

The above are the principal facts which mark the different 

of Waterland’s biography. In the life prefixed, a variety 

of other particulars have been drawn from various sources, some 
throwing more and some less light upon his character and pursuits; 
but they are, for the most not of a striking nature ; and such 
as they are, would be read with interest only by those who have 
learned from the study of Waterland’s writings to feel an acquired 
interest in every thing which is mixed up with his name. 

The “ Review of his Life and Writings,” which the Bishop of 
Llandaff has attached to this collection of “ Waterland’s Works,” 
occupies in the whole about three hundred and fifty pages, of 
which somewhat less than a hundred are devoted to the memoirs 
themselves ; the remainder being entirely taken up with a critical 
account of the various controversies in which he was enga : 

Waterland’s writings may be distributed under four heads; 
those which relate to the controversy with Dr. Clarke on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity, form by much the largest, as well as most 
important division. The next place we should assign to the dis- 
cussion in which he engaged, on the question as to the sacrificial 
character of the eucharist. The third relates to his controversies 
with the deists, and with those divinés (a pretty large class in his 
day) who seemed to treat revelation merely as a divinely authorized 
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form. of natural religion ; and, lastly, we may mention, his charges, 
and sermons, and tracts, which form altogether a miscellaneous 
class of considerable extent as well as value. 

_. It is im this order that the contents of the volumes before us 
are and in which they are successively examined by the 
Bishop of Landaff. Looking merely to the critical review itself, 
and to the observations and reflections which it contains from the 
_ pen of the editor, we should, perhaps, say, that the most instructive 
_ as well as the most interesting portion of this preliminary volume, 
will be found in the admirable view which the bisho es of the 
_ several opinions which have been maintained on the subject of 
_ the sacraments, in the second of the divisions above noted. We 
have seldom read any composition of a similar kind displaying 
_ higher talents for theological criticism, than is exhibited in this 
part of the review. But directing our view to Waterland himself, 
_ the works which he put out, in the progress of the Trinitarian 
_ controversy, are beyond any comparison those to which’ most 
_ importance was attached in the time when they a , and 
which still deserve to be principally regarded. hether the 
_ sacrament, of the eucharist be a federative act, or only represent- 
ative and. commemorative;. whether the sacred elements be a 
_ material sacrifice, according to some divines, or only symbolical 
_ of a real sacrifice, agreeably to the more prevailing opinion: these 
are questions which. cannot be decided from the words of ob GF 
ture ; nor is it, perhaps, important that they should, so ong as the 
object of our faith is the real sacrifice which was offered up for 
us by Christ; and that we believe the elements to be “ instru- 
mentally a cause of the real participation of Christ,” to use the 
pons ry Hooker, as quoted with approbation by the Bishop of 

The case, however, is otherwise in the instance of the contro- 
versy which Waterland maintained so successfully, on the question 
as to the true nature of Christ's divinity. The debate, here, is not 
_as to the manner of explaining a doctrine, but regards the very 

substance of Christianity. 

It is observed by the Bisho of Landaff, that, “ the best view, 
perhaps, that can be taken of Dr. Waterland’s labours, will be to 
le them as a continuation of those of Bishop Bull.” (p. 44.) 
This is true, not merely with reference to the sameness of the 
_ object which both had in view, and to the connection of their 

urs, in point of time, but in a nearer sense still. For, setting 

Controversy aside, the writings of Dr. Waterland were necessary 
to the completion of Bishop Bull’s argument, supposing’ the, 
bishop’s purpose to have been not merely a defence of the Nicene 
faith, but a proof of the received doctrine of the Trinity. ~ | 
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- Viewing this doctrine a8 a question to be debated 
Christians, of course it can only be maintained on a eppeaiect 
that all parties admit the determination of it to depend upon the 
evidence of the scriptures. The Socinians, therefore, aré at once 
excluded from the debate. The liberties they have found them- 
selves compelled to take with the text of scripture; the various 
strange principles of interpretation which they have introduced ; 
the unnatural force which i ne upon particular passages a 
expressions, is a concession 0 rman If the doctrine of 
the Trinity cannot be dented, except by resorting to such périlous 
and inadmissible expedients, this is to admit all that its advocates 
need attempt to prove. For supposing the doctrine to have been 
asserted ever so plainly and positively, no one doubts but that it 
might still be shown not to have been intended by the sacred 
writers, if we are at liberty to put a different sense upon their 
words, from that which they would bear, if interpreted according 
to the common forms of speech. In this question, as to the true 
interpretation of scripture, speaking with reference to its general 
meaning, it is evident that the voice of the catholic church is 
absolutely conclusive. Ifwe were to take any written document, 
respecting whose meaning we were anxious to be altogether 
assured, and having shown it to a hundred thousand ns, 
found all of them to agree in the same interpretation of it, it is 
plain, that in such a case, no doubt would remain upon our minds 
as to its grammatical sense. , 

With respect, however, to the Arian hypothesis, the case is dif- 
ferent. Those who maintain this scheme of Christianity, neither 
deny the appeal to scripture, as to the sole and highest authority, 
nor do they put any construction either upon single words, or u 
the general phraseology of scripture, materially different from 
that which is put upon them by the catholic church in general. 
The difference of opinion between this last and the Arians, is not 
as to the genuineness of the received text of scripture, nor as to 
the proper rules of scriptural interpretation, but as to the general 
meaning of the sacred writers, as collected from a comparison of 
the different parts of scripture among each other. 

The Arians admitted the preexistence of the Son; that he was 
the instrument employed iy God in the creation of the world; 
that he is our mediator, and will hereafter come to judge the 
world. They did not pretend as the Sabellians of old, or as the 
Unitarians of the present day, that he was merely an inspired man, 
sent by God to give a divine sanction to the truths of natural 
religion ; bat, nevertheless, they affirmed that he was a creature, 
and that there was a time when he did not exist. Sree 

It was to oppose the progress of this error, which was then 
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- beginning to make advances in the church, that Constantine 
- assembled the council of Nice. If we look to the creed there 
drawn up, as it is given in Eusebius, it will be perceived, that 
| article of it refers exclusively to the question-as to the true 
- nature and dignity of Christ, as opposed to the opinions of Arius 
on this subject. If ever there was an cecumenical council, entitled 
to be called free and universal, or whose decrees may claim to be 
held in reverence, it was this great council. The assembly con- 
tained two hundred and fifty bishops, (three hundred and eighteen 
according to Socrates, ) besides presbyters; it consisted of prelates, 
- met together from every part of the globe ; from hia, Persia, 
_ Mesopotamia, Arabia, Africa, and Spain, as well as from the parts 
nearer to the seat of empire ; and Eusebius tells us, that among 
_ those so assembled were men dignified by every virtue, who were 
all brought to unanimity and concord on the great question which 
was the occasion of their being collected together. ‘ In hac 
says Bull, “ r de summo capite religionis 
ristiane, nempe de persone Jesu Christi, servatoris nostri, 
dignitate : sitne ille ut verus Deus colendus, an in creaturarum et 
rerum vero Deo subjectarum ordinem et censum redigendus. Si in hae 
 mazimi momenti celo errasse ver ecclesia? rec« 
tores, erroremque suum plebi christiane persuasisse mus ; quo 
pacto constabit fides reciptentis, iad 
mationem seculi A postolis,adeoque earum successoribus adfuturum 

But, to say nothing of this promise of our Saviour, that he 
would alwa present with his visible church, and putting the 
authority of councils on the lowest ground, the unanimous decision 
of the Nicene fathers, as to the catholic doctrine respecting the 
hature and dignity of Christ, (living as they did in an age not 
farther removed from that of the apostles, than that of James I. 
from the present time,) was surely almost decisive against 
the Arian scheme, considering it as the doctrine of the apostles. 
For viewing the Nicene fathers, not as judges of the truth of the 
catholic doctrine, but merely as witnesses of a fact, they were 
surely competent to say what was the doctrine of the church, at 
the time when that council was assembled. | : 

If that doctrine was no longer the same as that which the . 
apostles delivered, we do not ask how, in a matter of ‘such 
moment, an error had crept into the church; but what we ask is 
this: how it happened that not one church or two, but every 
church, throughout the whole world, should all have fallen into 
the same error? That all the churches of the world, though united 
under no one common head, should all agree in the same truth, 
is easily explained, and would only be a proof that they must all 
have drawn their faith from one common origin; but that a num- 
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ber of churches, distant from each other in , 
different la using different versions of the scripture, 
should all either conspire, or fall by chance into one particular 
error, seems.to us as improbable a supposition as can be easily 
;. Our readers will readily perceive from these brief remarks, 
that much importance attaches.to the testimony. of the Nicene 
fathers, as to the doctrine received by the primitive church, on 
the subject which they were met to determine. Accordingly in the 
age immediately preceding the time of Waterland, the impugners 
of this doctrine directed all their learning and ingenuity to ob- 
viate the difficulties by which they were pressed from the weight 
of this great argument. It was evidently not.to be denied but 
that the immediate successors of the apostles could not be de- 
ceived as to the true doctrine of Christianity on any. important 
article ; and consequently, if, the Nicene fathers were to be re- 
ceived as witnesses of the faith of the early. church, an end 
would be put at once to the pretences of those who wished to 
revive the Arian opinions. A cloud of writings, therefore, both 
in this country, and abroad, were put forth about this time, some 
of more and some of less learning and ability, but all. composed 
with the view of depreciating the authority of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity in general, but more particularly of the Nicene fathers ; of 
whom it was asserted that they had composed.a new creed, and 
that the doctrine which they imposed upon the church relative 
to the divinity of Christ, was an article unknown to Christianity 
in the first ages of it. 7 
_It is the refutation of this last assertion, which Bishop Bull 
undertook to effect in his immortal work:.a work which has 
contributed more to the stability of English theology in the great 
article of Christ’s divine nature, than, perhaps, any production 
which has ever issued from the press. _ As a demonstration of 
this important truth, in opposition to Arianism, its success, .in- 
deed, was complete. Though a solitary opinion has been ex- 
from time.to time, still contending for the fact which 
ishop Bull disproved, yet this mode of attacking the catholic 
doctrine seems.at length, by general consent, to. have been 
abandoned. A remarkable proof, (and one which speaks more 
than. even the present silence of those who dispute our conclu- 
sions,) in confirmation of what we are here saying, is this :. that 
when Dr. Clarke produced the authority of quotations from. the 
fathers, in support. of that subordinate sense in which he ad- 
mitted the divinity of Christ, (a sense which though subordinate, 
was yet removed to an infinite distance from that of the Aran 
hypethesis,) he tells us that “he did not cite these places from 
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early fathers, to show what was the opinion.of the writers 
themselves ; but only to show. how naturally truth sometimes 
prevails by its own native clearness. and evidence, even against 
_ the strongest and most settled prejudices.” With respect to the 
3 t for which Dr. Clarke here professes to quote the fathers, 
itis difficult to see what value their testimony beyond 
what might have been derived from quoting the chance ex 
_ sions of any orthodox divines of the present day ; but his admis- 
_ sion, that the passages had been extorted from them in opposi- 
_ tion ,“‘ even to their strongest and most, settled prejudices,” at 
once. shows, that viewing the fathers in the only light in which 
_ their evidence, as to a matter of - this nature, can, be supposed to 
| possess any considerable value, (that is to say, in the rt of 
fact, as to what were or were not the doctrines y received 
in the church,) their testimony is to be ed as being most 
full and decisive, in contradiction even to that modified dis- 
sent from the orthodox explanation of the creeds, for which he 
ventured to. contend. It is said somewhere by Socinus,. that 
having found a mention of the Trinity in Lucian (in his Philopa- 
tris) this authority weighed more in his mind, as a proof that / a 
doctrine was received into the church, at that. cal ge 
any evidence which he had ever met with. We 


same of this of Dr. Clarke. led at 
the time, justly animadverted upon erp yet it 
furnishes a most cnamawesaiin-tontinnony 4 to the of B 


| Bull’s ition. It is the testimony of a great writer, seer 
_ the fathers expressly with a view to find them symbolizing 
his own opinions; and after having read them, confessing that 
even the conclusion for which he 
erent the same kind of value, which we have just 
_ ascribed to Dr. Clarke’s declaration in the passage above quoted, 
we attach to the whole of his work on the “Scripture 
of the Trinity. * Taking the volume by. itself first, and aher- 
wards, in conjunction with the several smaller pieces which he 
published in reply to the various animadversions which his opi- 
nions had. called forth, we know few works upon 
which we look upon as more valuable. ; 
We have often thought that a desideratum in divinity— 
_ let not our readers be startled at the remark which we are about 
_ to make—is a fair statement of the objections, both philosophical 
_ and historical, to the. evidences of Christianity, The greater 
| red on that side of the 
tion, have been composed in such bad feeling, with so evi- 


ta partiality, and betray, moreover, such a scandalous or 
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the subject, that it is difficult, at present, to find any 
which both parties can fairly meet. Now, this is 
precisely the kind of value which we attach to. Dr, Clarke's 


that doctrine, when placed u the lowest ground. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory, than the scheme which Dr, Clarke has 
drawn out of all the various texts eer, Ya the subject ; he has 
omitted none, so far as regards the New Testament, which 
ought to have been inserted ; nor, except in one or two unim- 
portant instances, do we think that he can be justly charged 
with attempting, unfairly, to put any constrained sense upon 
those which are occasionally subjected to his criticism. | At the 
ia same time, we must add, (and it is this, in the view which we 
Gee are now taking of his work, which gives it value,) that nothing 
2) can be more evident than the strong bias of his mind, always to 
ro ee every that interpretation which tended most to 
{ the dignity of our Saviour’s nature, or at least, most to 
widen the line of demarcation between it and that of the supreme 
divinity. He resorts, indeed, to no quibbling refinements; he 
es puts words their true construction ; he reasons dispas- 
= sionately ‘and sincerely ; but still it is the reasoning of one who 
#t is endeavouring to make out a case for his own views of the sub- 
ject, in opposition to that which the majority of Christians have 
agreed in embracing. That he did his work well there can be 
no doubt. The applause which he met with, at the time, from 
ali those within the church, who wished to shake off the restraint 
‘of orthodoxy, and from those without it, who had already dis- 
en themselves from its trammels, sufficiently attests the 
ability as well as the supposed tendency of his labours. | 
This applause affords ample indication of the side to which 
his reasoning leaned; of the bias which his opinions had received, 
and the consequent conclusions which it was his desire to es- 
‘tablish. In this ‘question, then, as to the nature and dignity of 
“Christ, we may fairly consider him as bearing an unwilling testi- 
‘mony; when the tendency of it is to confirm the orthodox belief; 
and therefore, the more to be valued as coming from one who is 
‘claimed by the adversary as one of his own witnesses. Putting 
‘then aside that which is merely Dr. Clarke’s opinion, and con- 
fining ourselves to that which properly forms a part of his 
dence, let us compare his faith with that of other Christians nom 
the subject, and see wherein, and to what extent, they differ. 
“Those who have been accustomed to look upon his name as the 
‘great authority, (and a great authority undoubtedly it would be,) 


r | “Scripture Doctrine of the Tnnity. t is a fair and honourabie 
ee statement, by a learned, pious, on candid enemy to the catholic 
Behe doctrine, of what we may consider as the direct evidence of 
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to justify their dissent from the catholic ‘doctrine, will ‘be’ sur- 
3 cone to find how much they must believe, if they mean to adopt 
Speaking the language not of divines, but of ‘plain and prac- 
tical Christianity, the doctrine of the Trinity, that is, of thethree 
of the Godhead, and of their union in the same undi- 

vided substance, (viewing the proposition in its full latitade, with 
its is not so much a’ substantive: part of 
e catholic faith, as a necessary consequence ‘from the premises 
of which that faith consists. 


..“ The first Christians,” says Waterland, (vol, ii. p. 213,) ‘* easily be- 
lieved that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in whose name they were 
baptized, and whom they worshipped, were equally divine; without 
meabling Mesnoeives about the manner of it, or the reconciling it with 
their belief in one God. As men generally believe that God fore- 
knows every thing, and that man nevertheless is a free agent, (scarce 
one perhaps in a thousand concerning himself how to reconcile these two 
sitions, or being at all apprehensive of fe difficulty in it,) so, pro 
bly, the plain honest Christians beli every to be 
and all but one God, and troubled not their heads with any nice spe- 
culations about the modus of it. ‘This seems to have been the artless 
simplicity of the primitive Christians, till prying and. pretending men 
came to start difficulties, and raise scruples, and make disturbances; 
and then it was necessary to guard the faith of the church against such 
cavils and. impertinencies.as then began to threaten it.” 


A few pages after, speaking of the terms geveony hypentieee 
subsistence, soninubstiontlolity, and the like, he goes on to say, that 


. “The design of these terms is not to enlarge our views, or to add 
any thing to our stock of ideas; but to secure the plain fundamental 
truths that Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are all strictly divine and 
connected ; and yet are not three Gods but one God, He that believes 
this simply and in the general, as laid down in scripture, believes 
enough ; and need never trouble his head with nice questions, whether 
the union of three persons should be called specific, or individual ; 
whether person and being are reciprocal terms; whether évery person 
may be properly said to be self-existent ; how three persons can be-all 
in the same place ; whether all perfection might not as well have been 
confined to one person only; or whether one might not have been as — 
good as three, and the like. These are difficiles nuge, mostly verbal 

and vain inquiries ; and do not concern common Christians any farther 
than to be upon their guard that they be not i on | 

these subtilties, invented to perplex a plain scripture truth, which 

easily perceived and understood in the general: that is, as fat asis 
required to be believed. Minute inquiries as to the modus may be 
left to the ‘disputers of this world,’ as a trial of their good sense, thr 
piety, modesty, and humility."—p. 227, 
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son upon the nature of the Deity, farther than his attributes have 
been: revealed to us in scripture, or may be collected from his 
visible, works, is something worse than a mere waste of time. If 
this truth has been too often forgotten, the fault has always ori- 
ginated..with those who oppugned the doctrine of the church, 
and not. with her.defenders. It was to o iy the spree of 
Arianism that the council c+ png and if we look 
to the which was then drawn up, we shall immediately 
observe how carefully those by whom it was composed have 
abstained from any attempt at explanation ; confining themselves 
to the simple enunciation of what they asserted the catholic 
doctrine to be. Now, comparing this creed with Dr. Clarke’s 
“ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” and putting aside that which 
is, Dr. Clarke’s opinion, and no part of the declaration of scrip- 
ture, (even according to his own representation of what has been 
revealed,) our readers will soon be made to understand, to which — 
side the true weight of his testimony inclines. : | 
_ According to Bishop Bull, the doctrine of the Son of God, as 
comprehe in the Nicene creed, may, be reduced to four heads. 
|. The Son's preexistence before creation, and the crea- 
tion of the world by the Son. 
Il. The consubstantiality of the Son; that he is not of any 
+ Sa t of the very same nature with the 
II. The Son’s coeternal existence with the Father. = 
IV. The subordination of the Son to the Father, as the author 
and principle from whom he derives his nature ; as expressed in 
ly creed—Deus de Deo ; lumen de lumine, verus Deus de vero 
__ Now so far as these several propositions can be determined by 
the plain. words of scripture, it is unequivocally admitted b 
Dr. Clarke that each and all of them are necessary to be believ 
With. respéct to the preexistence of Christ, and the office which 
was assigned to him in the creation of the world, both his lan- 
guage and his meaning are strictly orthodox. . For example, take 
his comment upon John i, 1, 2., where the evangelist says, that 
the Word was with God, and the word was God—* not év rp Oey, 
in God,” says Clarke, as ‘‘ reason or understanding isin the mind ; 
but spor ray Ocor, with God, as one person is present with ano- 
ther; and it is also remarkable, that the evangelist does not say 
son, is God, but jv, was God: was that visible person, 
who, under the Old Testament, <sppraned from the beginning, 
év in the form of God.” (Phil. ii.6.) And in the 
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"second part of his work, where he sets forth the substance of the 
- different texts that he had collected, in so many distinct. propo- 
gitions, he declares, § xxvi., that, « by the oper tion of the Son; 


_ gions, in his “ Scripture Doctrine,” are somewhat reserved; and 
accordingly, Dr. Waterland, in Query-xiv., had charged Clarke 
with rejecting this great ‘article of the creed. This charge, how- 
_ ever, Dr. Clarke denies, asserting that “ it was a palpable ‘and 
_ direct calumny.” Indeed it is evident from his notes to §»xiii., 
that he did not consider the Son as having been created ;” 
though he demurred as to the’ precise sense ‘in which scripture 
was to be understood, when it‘ asserted the: Son’to'have teen 
begotten” of the Father. 


with the Father, he distinctly declares, in the paper which'he 


_ Father, who has committed all power and authority’ to’ the Son. 


pe and direct calumny,” it is very evident that the difference 
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the Father both made and governs the 
usual texts on which this p ition is grounded. 

With regard to the seco head, relating to the consubstan- 
tiality (cnoove.or) of the Son with the Father, Dr. Clarke’se 


As to the article declaratory of the Son’ 8 edevervied exidtene 


laid before the a in convocation, that he believed the Son 
to have been “ eternall ly bego begotten by the incomprehensible 

and will of the Father ;” and in § ins of his “‘ Scripture Doctrine,”’ 
referring to the words of the creed, he states, “they have 
justly been’ censured who have presumed to affirm 
was a time when the Son was not.” ; 

The fourth and last head is the subordinatioti of the Son to 
the Father. This is the rock ujion which Dr. Clarke’s metaph 
sics occasioned him to make shipwreck of his orthodoxy. We 
say his metaphysics, because it was they only that were concerned ; 
so faras the mere words of scripture are considered, his interpret 
ation of its doctrine does not differ from that of the’ church. 
is, and ever has been, the doctrine of the catholic church, that 
the Son is subordinate to the Father, not only “ as touching his 
manhood,” but in respect of: his office and origination. » When 
we speak of him as having created the world, it is only secondarily 
and immediately. The author and principium of things is the 


But this subordination implies nothing more’ than ‘a ‘distinction 
in respect of order ; it involves no supposition of any inequality 
in respect of ‘nature. Now Dr. Clarke censures the ‘opinion’ of 
those who affirm that the Son was ‘formed from any substance 
existence, (ef ;) and since he repels 

the charge of denying the consubstantiality of the Son, as“ a 


it n his op inion and that of the lic church on this subject; 
indeed ene be any , is founded upon’ some’ metaphysical 
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subtlety, for which, most assuredly, there is no authority in the 
words of scripture. He allows that the Son possesses “ all 
communicable divine attribntes’—omniscience, omnipresence, 
omnipotence: in short, every attribute but self-existence and 
} which, he asserts, were not possessed by the Son, 


wisdom, we shall see hereafter; but we trust, in the mean time, 
we may be allowed to say, that it is not a point respecting which 
those for whose edification the scriptures were composed, had 


texts of scripture as an authority for'thie ; but, says he, it is no 
where directed, ‘‘ because he was united to the one Supreme 
God,” (Part |. 751,) but because he hath “ redeemed us with his 
’ The fact is, that no reason whatever is specified com- 
monly in scripture; but every liturgy is evidence enough to 
show, that when we address Christ in his distinct person, it is 
.as God, the Son, Redeemer of the world.” Bishop Bull had 
said, (Defens. sect. 2. cap. 9. § 15.) Constat multis scripture 
lacis atque omnium Christianorwm cconsensu, cultum omnem, 
quem Deo exhibemus, ipse per Christum Mediatorem exhibendum 
esse ; quin et cultum et omnem, quem Christo deferimus cis 
defer rod watpss, ingloriam Domini Patris, (ut loquttur Paulus 
Phillip. se re redundare. Dr. Clarke that all worship 
id to Son “ terminates in God the Father,” and that 
whatever worship we the Father, should” be paid “ through 
Jesus Christ.” St. Paul says the same thing; only he tells us 
that the ip which we pay to God the Son, is “ to the glory 
of God the Father ; which two ways of stating what appears to 
us the same thing, merely leaves us the choice of two expressions, 
but involves no intelligible difference of opinion on any more 


point, 

ype ora is Dr. Clarke’s account of the “ Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity.” We have compared it, point by point, with the 
Nicene creed, and-the only part in which he appears to enter- 
tain an. opinion different from the catholic church, respecting 
the nature and dignity of Christ, refers to a point, respecting 
which the Nicene fathers, and not only they, but all the ‘fathers 
have been silent ; we mean “ the self-eristence and in 

ofthe first person of the Trinity, as compared with the second ; 
which last he affirms not to exist by any inherent necessity; but 
— “ begotten eternally by ‘the power and will of the 
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at 2 because they were personal to the Father, and not be 

an communicated. . The catholic church has never determined any 

Bae thing respecting the self-existence and independence of the Son ; 

- e whether they or Dr. Clarke, have in this, given the of greater 

Bie any to be enlightened. ith respect to the worship that 
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right or wrong, nds nothing to do with the * Scrrprure Doctrine 
of the Trinity ;” nor, we may add, does it refer to any point of 
faith, respecting which Christians, as such, can pessiby be called 

to entertain an opinion. Scripture says nothing of “* com- 
municable” and “ incommunicable attributes ;’’ it: teaches us 
nothing concerning “ self-existence,” or “ necessary existence,” 
or “ independent existence.” If we wish to learn the 
of these words, we must refer not to “ Scriptures,” but to Dr. 
Clarke’s ‘*‘ Demonstration of the Being and Attributes: of God,” 
in which they are all severally explained ; and applied in a sense 
which, him to be correct, would render the eatholio 
doctrine of the Trinity antecedently impossible. 
~ In this work Dr. Clarke endeavoured to demonetrate:the: 
and attributes of God on metaphysical principles, by arguments 
drawn @ priori out of the 
antecedent, not merely to the creation of the world, but to the 
existence, in the order of our ideas, even of a First Cause. If our 
readers wish to read an account of this really valuable; but most 
unsatisfactory work, (so far as regards any solid conclusion, ): he 
will find a clear abstract of the whole Se ena as well as a ver 
able examination of its merits, by the Bishop of Llandaff, 
. 138 of the “* Review and pric prefixed. to this collection 
of Dr. Waterland’s writings. But we oe refer to it here,’ in 
order to explain the true character of Dr. Clarke’s dissent from 
the establi creed. After u* full, careful, and very scrupulous 
comparison of scripture, with every bias upon his mind leadi 
him away from: the received conclusions, what was the result 
Why, that he was compelled to acknowledge the catholic docs 
trine to be the doctrine of scripture, in every particular which 
aniity to the nature and dignity of Christ, considering’ his 
; but he ‘denied the inference which has been 
ers and councils; and the whole-body of the visible 
church, from the time of the apostles to the days in which we 
live, that the divinity of Christ was one and the same withthe 
Father. He co ed that the Father alone was the One 
Supreme God ; and that the other Persons in the blessed Trinity; 
were spoken of by the title of God in the New Testament, only 
in a subordinate sense; as we have shown; 
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differ not at all, in any syraslioee dit ko op from that of the great 
majority of Christians ; nei ground it on the difficulty 

the orthodox .explanati ion; but he endeavoured to 
establish his hypothesis on pe positive by at once 
defining wherein the metaphysical essence of the Supreme 
consisted ; and thence deducing, @ priori, the necessity of his 
Unity, in.a sense so strict, as to exclude not merely the catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity, but every attribute, or power, or quality 
of any sort or kind whatever, which is not directly veneers 
upon the single idea of self-existence. 

Nothing can be less convincing or satisfactory than the seunner 
of reasoning, by which he desires his readers to believe, that he 
has established this corollary, even supposing him to have pre- 
viously established his premises :—but, however, he himself con- 
— the conclusion to be demonstrative; and with. this 

upon his mind it was that he began his examination, 
of what he called his ‘ Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity.” A 
stronger evidence “ithe iaheanie of Clarke’s mind need not be 
adduced, nor, we may add, sibuien proof of what the doctrine 
of scripture really is, on the subject of Christ’s divinity, than i man 

to be found in this celebrated work. In his apprehension, the 
ition of Christ’s real divinity was a philosophical i impossi- 
ity. Believing, therefore, as he did, most unreservedly, in the 
absolute veracity of scripture, when he came to the examination 
with a full uasion upon his m at every expression it 
might in, which Christ’ s real apparently 
asserted, must, of necessity, be understood in a sense different 
from that in which the same words were to be received when 
ing of God the Father. This he must have believed as a 
matter of course ; and it was no impeachment of the fairness of 
his mind; because the supposition of more than one. Person in 
the Unity of the Godhead was contrary to what he considered as 
the truth of a philosophical demonstration. This fancy of his, 
for it was really no better founded, may furnish us with a subject 
for reflection, ssishowing the infistities to.vhich the 
are liable ; but to treat it gravely, as if.it were 
a solid argument, and one which those who differ. from. Dr. 

is quite unnecessary. — 

only use now to be made. of it. de, ivi g an additional 

value to bie testimony concerning the doctrine which is taught 
us in scri to the nature and dignity of Christ. , wrt 
is impossi must have seen the appalling difficulties 
with which his scheme was surrounded, 
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an,examination of the question with a. strong: bias: against. the 
catholi¢ doctrine of the divinity,of, the Son. of God, would: be 
using @ very inadequate expression ; he came to it undera, posi+ 
tive. necessity of finding in. the scriptures. his own meaningy..for 
otherwise, the scriptures, according to his sense of the doctrine 
debate,must be demonstrably untrue. In the.essence of the 
Sopeme Being, according to him, there could/be but one Person; 
yet so clearly is the contrary-truth expressed in the New Tes- 
tament, that he is compelled to admit that the sacred: writers call 
two Persons.by the title of God, and even by the incommunicable 
name of Jehovah—that two Persons are mentioned. as having 
created .the. world—that, two Persons are spoken of, who are 
omniscient, omnipotent, resent, and eternal,——two Persons 
who are to beworshipped.. If then there cannot.be two Persons 
in the Godhead, two Persons... The 
is as plain as that one and one make-two,:. But no: 
“the Son was begotten eternally of the: incomprehensible power 
and will of the Father ;” the Father alone is. self-existent.” 
These. are phrases not to be found in scripture: but admit the 
distinction to be true,—That the Son is derived from the Father, 
as the -épx4, and..princi ium of his nature, is, and always hes 
been, the language of ‘the church. How does this impugn the 
catholic. doctrine Because, says Clarke, self-existence con- 
sc by. definition, the metaphysical essence of the Supreme 


ing ; and, therefore, no. or subsistence can partake of 
of the Supreme origination is derivative, 
saleaes da in vain to press upon the strange consequences 


which must.necessarily follow from such a docirine ; that he.was 
introducing .a scheme which contained two: Gods—that, such. a 
way of reasoning must inevitably conduct us, as the lesser evil of 
the two,.to. Arianism ; and that the mode of argument by which 
he attempted todefend his doctrine, from the consequences which 
it obviously involved, would lead, in fact, (as it actually did lead 
those who came after him,) into Socinianism, and, from thence 
even into Sabellianism. But reason and remonstrance came too — 
late... At.the time when Dr. Waterland. was dragged. into. the 
(for dragged he. was. into it, against his inclination, by 
Dr. Clarke had: fairly. committed 
himself in the question as a point of controversy. » His,opitions: 
had been taken up by a variety of writers, both in and out of the 
Church. He was installed as the head-of a Every young, 
conceited: divine; who asserted’a right to. think: for himself on: 
points which -he was incapable of understanding—no..matter 
what his opinions, whether pk tb Socinian, Sabellian, or Unita- 


rian—even the very Deists of “a day, quoted Samuel Clarke, 
VOL. II, 
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The mere hostility to creeds and subscriptions, and articles of 
faith, was a sufficient bond of union ; and his name was then, as 
it has been since, and is at this present time, used as an autho- 
rity for opinions, no better refutation of which need to be sought, 
than will be found in his writings. ‘ " 
It is because the authority of Clarke’s great and respectable 
mame is used by those who have no right to its protection, that 
we have been induced to present our readers with a more detailed 
account of his opinions, than may seem to be quite consistent 
with the profi object of our present article, Assuredly this 
excellent man, who was perhaps the best scripturalist of his day; 
better, indeed, almost than any divine that we know; can never 
be quoted as an evidence in support of the catholic explanation of 
the scriptures, with reference to the doctrine of the Trinity. But 
those who understand the ground and reason of his dissent from 
the established faith, on that particular subject, will not attach 
much importance, we think, to his peculiar views ; seeing that 
they were founded on certain metaphysical axioms, which not one 
person in a hundred will be able to comprehend ; and which, not 
one in a thousand of those who do, will bly consider as 
ia ag any certain solidity. Forhis “ onstration of 
eing and Attributes of God,” is a work by no meatis 
any considerable respect ; being, in fact, only an attempted im- 
provement upon Descarte’s celebrated “Demonstration,” and pro- 
ceeding like it, upon principles of reasoning, which no writer of 
any Credit would venture to put forward in the present day. But 
for the Very reason that he was o to the catholic ine, 
his testithony, as an argumentum ad hominem, is the more valuable, 
‘when employed against those who are so fond of considering him 
as belonging to them. ‘We care not what class of opinions these 
last may hold; be they what they may, howéver, ‘on ‘other 
questions, yet, if these be but granted to us what Clarke yielded 
on this particular article of Christ’s Divinity, we do not think 
jt will be a difficult matter to settle afterwards, which is the true 
“Scriptare Doctrine of the Trinity.” 
~ For satisfaction on this point, we need only refer them: to the 
works of Waterland. Combining these with the works of Bishop 
Ball, and placing the argument on the ground, which Dr. Clarke 
rofessed to take up, of scripture, and scripture’ alone :—taking 
is own view of the testimony of scripture to the point, so far as 
these Views are capable of being expressed in scriptural language » 
and assuming no premises but such as he himself would admit to 
have been established :—thus much we think may be positively 
demonstrated ; that if the catholic scheme be réjected, no other 
can be substituted in its:place, which will not involve us in diffi- 
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talties beyond any comparison more irreconcileable to our reason 
than any vhich presented by the Trinitarian on 

Viewing the argument for the doctrine of the ty as dis~ 
tinct from that of the evidence for the divinity of Chast thi 
fact, is the only form of proof which the subject admits, Tt 
not ca pote ofa ya: roof in ithe nature of things. Taking 
r, Clarke s “Scripture Doctrine” as the basis of our reasoning, 
one of ita hypotheses must necessarily be true; either we 
must adopt the Sasa scheme, or we must suppose the existence 
of three, or at all events of two Gods, or we must admit, that in 
the unity of the Godhead there are three Persons, If the two 
first suppositions be demonstrably ene with the alone 
of scripture, the last must, of neces, be true 
Putting the question, then, upon this plain footing, we 
boldly say, without fear of fom any one 
ever examined the controversy between Clarke and Waterlan 
Be the victory of this last was signally complete. Indeed, 
fact seems to have been virtually conceded by the former, if we 
may form an y judgm ent from the history of the discussion, ~__ 
Clarke's “ Scripture Doctrine” was published in 1712 ; and 
the manner in which Dr. Waterland’ was drawn into the contro~ 
versy, which that publication could not fail to have rset is 
thus related by the Bishop of Llandaff :-— 


_ Waterland, at the request’ of some friends, without any intention of 
their appearing in print, and chiefly for the purpose of pointing out te 
_ @clergyman in the country, who had espoused Dr. Clarke’s notions of 
_ the Trinity, the errors into which he had fallen. The 
_ @lergyman was personally unknown to Dr. Waterland; and it was 


through the medium of some common friend that the Queries were sub« 


: mitted to his consideration. A correspondence ensued between the 


carried on for a while in an amicable manner, with unreserved 
m, and (on the part of Dr. Waterland, at Lp, meat pe 


! design of éngaging in public controversy. At length, however, the 


Country clergyman unexpectedly announced to Dr. Waterland, that, 


| Queries to the press, together with his own Answers to them; and 
_ that thither Dr. PW. must follow him, if he intended any thing further, 


_“ This clergyman was Mr. John Jackson, first of Jesus-college, 


afterwards more generally known by his various polemical writings. 

person of greater delicacy might have felt some scruple in poet orig 
an opponent into public notice, without his consent, and without 
previous intimation as t have led him to prepare himself more: 
carefully for the press. Waterland justly complains of this am 
and intimates that he would 
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not copies of his manuscript Defence of the Queries already got. into 
sdeshiatinn which determined him to revise his papers, and send 
them.into the world.in a less imperfect state. 

_ * Jackson’s own representation of this matter does not materially 
differ from Waterland’s ; but he excuses himself on the ground, that 
the Queries had got into extensive circulation before they fell into-Ais 
hands, and were me of too great notoriety to be concealed. He 
adds also, that the manuscript of Waterland’s Defence, in ‘reply to 
Jackson's Answer to the Queries, had made its way into other hands 
before he was permitted to seeit. But he chiefly shelters himself under 
the sanction and advice of Dr. Clarke, who suggested to him, ‘ that he 
might print them as anonymous objections which he found, and which 
no one had owned ; and so Dr. W. might either own them, (if they 
were his,) or let them pass unregarded.’. This explains what Jackson 
had written to Dr. Waterland, on announcing the publication, that he 
had heen over-persuaded to it.* 4 

“ From these accounts it is pretty evident, on the one hand, that 
Dr. Waterland was by no means desirous, in the first instance, of 
taking a conspicuous part in this controversy; and, on the other hand, 
that Jackson was (perhaps not very reluctantly) induced by Dr. Clarke 
to press the matter forward. Dr. Clarke appears, indeed, throughout 
the whole of the controversy, at this and at subsequent periods, to have 
had a great ascendency over Jackson, and to have made free use of 
him, whenever it was more suitable to his purpose to speak per alium 
than per se: and from the correspondence between them, . inserted,in 
the Memoirs of Jackson’s Life and Writings, there can hardly bea 
doubt, that in this Answer to the Queries, Dr. Clarke bore a consider- 
siderable part.t If either party, however, had afterwards cause to 
regret the publication of these papers, it was that which had been most 
eager to promote it. From the time that Waterland took the field, the 
reputation and authority of Dr. Clarke perceptibly declined ; while his 
new antagonist advanced rapidly in the estimation of the public, and 
obtained marks of distinguished favour from persons the most eminent 

_ “To give an extended analysis of this important work of Dr. Water- 
land’s, would occupy too large a portion of these pages. The texts 
compared, and the Queries grounded upon a comparison of them, are 
arranged under distinct heads, so as to exhibit, in. striking contrast, 
the system maintained by Dr. Clarke, and that which has generally been 
received as the standard of the catholic faith. The Queries are s0 
clearly and unequivocally drawn up, that they seem almost’to suggest 
their own answers, and scarcely admit of a diversity of solution. ‘Tha 
Mr. Jackson, however, did in many instances, and even in those of the 
moment, evade a direct and distinct answer to them, will 

y be denied by any who shall give Dr. Waterland’s book and that 

of his opponent an impartial reading.”—p. 55-58. itd wus 


* << See Memoirs of Jacksot, p. 19-23 ; and Jackson's Memoirs of Waterland, p- 


17-20." 
* See Jackson's Memoirs, p. 23-27, and p. 82-86,’’ 
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~>'The “Queries” which are spoken of in the above extract, were’ 
merely a few suggestions thrown together upon a ‘sheet of paperp 
such as might be enclosed ina letter, in the course of” private: 
correspondence. It was in his book called “ A Deferice’of some 
Queries,” written in answer to Dr. Jackson, that Waterland ‘first’ 
appeared before the public. We have not read Jackson’s work,: 
but from the topics adverted to in Dr. W’s reply, it probably: 
spoke out more plainly, or was less guarded in some of its pro- 
positions, than was the case in Dr. Clarke’s book. The Best 

roof, however, of the success with which Dr. :Waterland. has 
hefended his “ Queries,” may be collected from the remarkable 
fact, that when Dr. C. afterwards published his ‘ Modest: Plea,’’ 
in “ answer to Dr. Waterland’s Queries,” he confines himself to. 
the original “ Queries” alone, taking no notice of “ The Defence 
of the Queries,” which had then been some time before the pub-. 
lic, and in which both the ‘ Queries” themselves were explained © 
and enforced, and Dr. Jackson’s answer (prepared, be it ob-_ 
served, almost under Dr. Clarke’s own eye,) is examined and 
-In:his “Second Defence of some Queries,” Dr. Waterla 
naturally notices this singularity in Dr. Clarke ; who, accord-_ 
ingly, in his observations on this last publication, was compelled 
to justify himself upon a wider ‘field of argument: than: that 
which he had taken ‘in his first answer. It is, however, remark- 
able, to observe how silently he passes over that which was the ~ 
proper business of /his reply.. He pretends not to show that the 
consequences charged upon his doctrine of the Trinity are 
not fairly. to be drawn; but. simply asserts that they are de- 
duced not by him, but by Dr, Waterland, who has no right to 
| him with entertaining opinions which he has never avowed ; 
and -then, instead of replying to the arguments and_ reasoning of 
_ his adversary, he turns off from the main. subject to. points of 
_ insulated discussion ; seizing upon particular expressions which 
Dr. Waterland had dropped,'and putting him upon a defence 
of the catholic doctrine, instead of vindicating the: hypothesis | 
_ which he had’ endeavoured ‘to’'set’ up ‘against it. In this kind 
_ of skirmishing, sometimes he obtains an advantage; ‘but it ‘is 
always of that inferior kind which he would not even’ have 
stooped to pick up, had he not found it impossible to obtain a 
more important triumph. _ The difference, in this respect, Is m 
visibly perceived by the reader when he turns from the writings 
of Waterland to those of .Dr,,Clarke. .In the former, the great 
ints in discussion are never out of sight: the objections which 
he takes, the reasoning which ‘he ee plain and 
intelligible, and refer not to words nice metaphysical distinc- 
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tions; but to matters of cardinal bapertanaey: the decision of 
which involves not only some point of logical criticism, but the 
substance of the christian faith. When we turn, however, to Dr, 
Glarke, we find that the very subject of discussion is changed; 
there is no main stream either of thought or reasoning which his 
readers are able to follow; and the questions which he sub- 
stitutes for that which Dr, Waterland has been treating upon, refer 
not to the Catholic, nor to the Arian, nor to the Socinian, or any 
other doctrine of the Trinity, but to the errors and mistakes 
which he asserts Dr. Waterland to have made in matters often 
of merely verbal importance, but which almost never involv 
any higher question than which of the two has the 
superiority in the argument. | 

- We cannot do better than close our article with the following 
discriminating character which is given of Waterland by the 
Bishop of Llandaff; while it does justice and ery | more than 
justice to the eminent divine who is the object of the able and 
éloquent passage which we are about to extract, it will at the 
same time furnish our readers with a specimen of the general 
élegance and ability with which the memoirs of Waterland, pre- 
fixed to this collection of his works are written ;— . anh 


“It is unnecessary to expatiate more largely upon the justness 
our author’s pretensions to that well-earned reputation which attend 
him while living, and still survives him; and the discerning reader 
will be sufficiently able to j of those pretensions from the entire 
perusal of his works. The full extent, however, of the obligations 
which the Church owed, and still owes, to his labours, it is not to 
calculate ; since besides their own intrinsic value, they have doub 
contributed oer to form the principles, and to direct the j 
of many distinguished writers who have succeeded him. No contro- 
versial writings, perhaps, have done more for the general good, in 
this respect. It is characteristic of them, that they treat of the most 

subjects, not only with great powers of reasoning and great 

extent of knowledge, but also with a perspicuity which never leaves 
it doubtful what impression was intended to be left upon the reader’s 
mind, and with a just confidence in the strength of his cause, which 
sets the author above every unworthy artifice to persuade or to convince 
“In his controversy with the Arians, these qualifications.were put 
to a severe test. The perplexities to be unravelled were many and 
intricate; and his opponents were admirably skilled in rendering them 
still more so. Though the appeal, on their part, for determining the 
points in dispute, was professedly made to scripture only, the 
authority of and of other scripture-interpreters was treated as 
of little worth ; yet difficulties purely of a mefaphysical kind were 
continually suffered to prevail, to the rejection of the most simple and 
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obvious meaning of scripture, no less than to ne perverse: if its 
imitive expositors. Through these labyrinths, Waterland guided 
with. admirable caution. That he was no inconsiderable 
adept in metaphysical science, is manifest. But he forbore to apply it, 
either in proof, or in elucidation, of the mysteries of revealed religio 
farther than might show its insufficiency to invalidate the truths of 
holy writ. He betrayed no fondness for hypotheses or theories, to ac- 
commodate such doctrines to philosophical views; but laid their 
foundation deep in the authority of revelation only, and grounded 
them upon faith as their main support. To discard metaphysics alto- 
gether from such subjects is, perhaps, impossible. But to attempt 
either to establish or to defend y divine truth, upon principles of 
human science, is. to forget that our knowledge of the truths them- 
selves originates in another source; and that they can neither be 
proved, nor disproved, from any extrinsic information that can be 
brought to bear upon them. | Yet upon such grounds rest most of the 
subtleties of Arian writers, Metaphysical definitions of unity, person, 
substance, and essence, are assumed as postulates, to establish one 
_ hypothesis, or to refute another; as if it were demonstrable, that the 
mode of existence perceptible to our faculties in the Visible world, 
- must necessarily be the same with that which belongs to the world 
invisible; or that what we discern by the testimony of sense and ex- 
_ perience, can be an adequate criterion of that which is capable of no 
guch testimony. Against such perversion of human ingenuity Water- 
land constantly protested ; and ifhe suffered himself at any time to 
- pursue his opponents through these by-paths of theology, it was to 
show how wide they lay of the real object of inquiry. ; 
“The same sound judgment and discrimination may be observed in 
Dr. Waterland’s other ‘controversial writings, as in those on the 
Trinity. He marks out a plain, straight line of proceeding, from 
which he suffers not any artifices of his opponents to divert him. 
Nor does he encumber his argument with unnecessary proofs, or un-. 
hecessary points of disputation, That: great excellence in contro- 
_ Yersy, to know what may or may not be safely admitted, what may be 
_ put aside as irrelevant or superfluous, what is really conducive to the 
_ strength of the argument, or, would only obscure and overload it;-— 
_ is one of his most striking characteristics.. Hence, notwithstanding 
_ the great length of some of his disquisitions, it would be difficult to 
point out any thing which might with advantage be spared. No 
author, perhaps, ever gave his adversaries less opportunity of retreat- 
ing from their own ground, and taking up some other position which 
_ ay imadvertency on his part might have opened to them.—~p. $36- 


__ “The style of our author's writings corresponds with these qualities. 

_ Tt is that of a writer less intent upon the manner, than the matter of. 
his productions. Simplicity, perspicuity; vigour are ‘its main 
characteristics. There is an evident consciousness of the dignity of 
his subjects and the weight of his reasonings, which sets him above 
: the desire of enchancing their value by adventitious ornaments, or 
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elaborate attempts to please. He formed distinct conceptions of 
what he had to deliver, thought deeply yet clearly upon the point to 
be discussed, and clothed his thoughts in that’ diction which would 
best enable the reader to apprehend them with facility. There is 
also a spirit and vivacity in his writings, which, without any effort to 
attract, excites attention, and sustains it, more effectually than could 
be done by artificial powers of composition. Not that his writings, 
however, are defective in that which might satisfy even fastidious 
critics. There is no want of ease and grace in the turn of his periods; 
of correctness in their structure; or of just discrimination in the 
Selection of his terms and phrases. In these respects, Dr. Water- 
land will bear a comparison with the most approved writers of his 
time. But whatever excellencies he attained to of this kind, they 
appear to have been rather the result of natural good taste, than of 
studied acquirements. 

“The temper and disposition of an author will generally more or 
less betray itself in his writings, especially in those of a polemical 
cast. Judging of him by this criterion, we should say that Dr. Water- 
land was frank, open, and ingenious; warm and ardent in his cause, 
lively and animated in his perceptions, sagacious in discerning any 
advantage which an unguarded adversary might afford him ; but dis- 
daining any unworthy artifices to carry his point. That no undue 
warmth, or vehemence of expression should occasionally escape him, 
it were too much to expect; nor, perhaps, could it with truth be 
affirmed of any controversial writer. But less intemperance of this 
kind, less acrimony and bitterness of spirit, is rarely, if ever, to be 
met with, in any one engaged in such a warfare, and with such op- 
ponents. And, after all, the sudden and transient emotions which 
contests of this kind are wont to excite even in the best-constituted 
minds, are far less indicative of a morose and uncharitable disposition, 
than the wily insinuations, the taunting sneers, and the cool malig- 
nant sarcasms of those, whose words, though they be * smoother than 
oil, yet be they very swords.’ To these odious weapons Waterland 
never had recourse. There was a generosity, a noble-mindedness in 
his disposition, which if it did not always restrain him from impetu- 
osity, never suffered him to harbour a rancorous sentiment under the 
mask of affected candour and forbearance.”’*—p. 341-343. 


We cannot finally take our leave of Waterland without agai 
expressing our gratitude for the benefit which the Bishop of 
Llandaff has conferred upon the church by this publication, 
as well as our thanks for the pleasure and instruction which we 
have derived, from his lordship’s own contribution to the value 
and usefulness of the work. We believe that we shall be ex- 


® Dr. Aikin, whose sentiments were certainly not in unison with Dr, Waterland’s, 
acknowledges, in his Biography, that ‘‘ as a controversialist, though firm and unyielding, 
he is accounted fair and candid, free from bitterness, and actuated by no persecuting 
spint, 
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ing a very general feeling, when we venture to express a 
me that this may not be the last opportunity that will: be 
afforded to us of absolving a debt, which, in the present instance, 


_ is so justly due. 


Art. XV.—1. 4 Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester at 

_ the Primary Visitation. By Charles James, Bishop of Chester. 
1825. 

2.—A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Gloucester. By 
Christopher, Bishop of Gloucester. 1825. 

3.—Abstract of the Bishop of Exeter's Charge. 1825,—Christian 
Remembrancer, 


. In the works of a celebrated and popular Italian author, we 
read of a Jew, who having been converted to the christian faith, 
and brought to Rome to be baptized, was at first exceedingly 
confounded at the on contrast exhibited there between 
pure and lowly precepts of the gospel which he had adopted, and 
the profligate manners and luxurious lives of its professors, more 
particularly amongst the Roman clergy. Instead, however, of 
lohan diverted from his purpose by this alarming inconsistency— 
a result to which one would have naturally looked—he was onl 
the more confirmed in it; concluding that a religion whi 
could continue to subsist in defiance of such flagrant disorder 
and profanation springing up in its own bosom, must needs be of 
divine power and origin, and would never perish. Nor have 
there been wanting in every amongst the members of the 
catholic church, pious and intelligent persons who have, in. the 
same manner, sought to derive consolation and even stre to 
their faith, under the impression of similar scenes. Laying it 
down as a maxim, that a certain degree of obscurity is necessary, 
in a religion, whose disciples are commanded to walk by faith 
and not by sight, they have argued, that if every pope had been 
like St. Peter, and every bishop like St. Paul, the presence of 
the Saviour in his visible church, would have been so striking, as 
to deprive the faith of his disciples of all its merit. Upon the 
same ground, we find Madame de Sevigné, comforting her friend 
Monsieur de Coulanges, who having been a witness to the scan- 
dalous scenes exhibited at Rome, and in the Conclave in 1691, 
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found himself somewhat uneasy aboiit his religion--‘ se trouvait 
embarrassé de sa religion.” *. 

_ It is, however, but a wretched alternative and a perilous state of 
things in my country, where men are compelled to conclude 
either that Christianity is not true, or that its professors are not 
Christians ; and whatever consolation these ingenious persons may 
have derived to themselves from the argument above mentioned, 
however incontestable the fact (and we thank God heartily for 
it) that the evidence of the gospel is not dependant upon the 
conduct of its professors, that God will be true, though man be a 
har; still the experience of all ages strongly shows, that such 
inconsistencies have ever been a stumbling-block, and a ‘rock of 
offence in the way of those who fall within their influence—that 
while the simple are confounded, and the petulant make ship- 
wreck of their faith, the great majority of those who adhere to 
it, are taught to acquiesce in a degraded standard of faith and 
morals ; a spurious Christianity essentially different from that of 
the gospel, devoid of all its beauty and unworthy of its rewards. 
It cannot, however, be consistent with the wisdom and bene- 
volence of that Saviour, who has promised to be with his true 
church to the end of the world, that a state so injurious to it 
should continue. Such a system, underwhatever name it be 
administered, carries within its own bosom the principle of its 
decay, and the light of knowledge, wherever diffused, is alone a suffi- 
cient instrument in the hands of Providence to weaken or dissolve 
it. The church of Rome itself, entrenched as it was in the anti- 
quity of its claims, the pomp of its ceremonies, and above all in 
the superstition and ignorance of its people, was unable to resist 
that light though beaming upon it only from afar ; and it is quite 
impossible, that a church like that of England, founded upon the 
word of God, and in a country where that word is universally 
disseminated and read, and the conduct of its ministers daily 
canvassed and compared with it—it is quite impossible, we say, that 


. © “Quant aux grands objets qui doivent porter A Dieu, vous vous trouvez embarrassé 
dans votre religion sur ce qui se passe 4 Rome et au Conclave; mon pauvre Cousin, 
vous vous méprenez; j'ai oui dire qu'un homme d'un trés-bon esprit tira une consé- 
quence toute contraire au sujet de ce qu'il voyait dans cette grande yille; il en conclut 
qu'il fallait que la religion chrétienne fit toute sainte et toute miraculease de subsister 
ainsi par elle-méme au milieu de tant de désordres et de profanation : faites donc comme 
lui, tirez les mémes conséquences, et songez que cette meme ville a été autrefois baig- 
née du sang d'un nombre infini de Martyrs; qu’aux premiers siécles, toutes les intri- 
gues du Conclave se terminérent & choisir entre leurs Prétres celui qui paroissait avoir le 
plus de rile et de force pour soutenir le martyre; qu'il y eut trente-sept Papes qui le 
souffrirent l'un apres l'autre, sans que la certitude de cette fin leur fit fuir ni refuser ane 
place ot la mort était attachée, et quelle mort !” &e. , 
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such a church so constituted and so situated should continue to be 
respected or beloved, if they, who are its proper guardians and 
protectors, and particularly its ministers should be either negli- 
nt of its duties, or careless of its interests and its honour, 
lly impressed with this truth, deeply sensible of the infinite 
importarice of the christian faith, and believing further that the 
form of it, established in this land, is more consonant to its spirit, 
more agreeable to its early forms and practice, and more decidedly 
influential upon the lives of men.than any other with which we 
are acquainted, we feel a pestnnas pleasure in laying before 
our readers, a few poumge om the tracts which form the head 
of this article. They are the charges of three of our younger bishops 
delivered in their several dioceses in the course of last year; 
and besides their value in other respects, they are particularl 
worthy of attention as presenting to us incidentally, indnall 
information from which we are entitled to derive much comfort 
and encouragem: it, as well with regard to the state of Chris- 
tianity in this country, as to the discipline and conduct of the 
church. Nor is it a small advantage which attaches to these tracts, 
that they come from persons who have lately trodden in the same 
steps with the clergy whom they address, and been conversant 
- with the duties which they are now called upon to enforce. ) 
To form a better judgment of our progress in these respects, 
(for after all we can only speak comparatively) we have examined 
with some attention several of the charges delivered by our 
bishops about the middle of the last century—a period remote 
from every public convulsion or excitement, and therefore 
senting a fait specimen of the state of the comes mind in that age: 
In this inquiry, the first things which strike us, are the frequent 
and impressive cautions enforced upon the clergy of that day, 
respecting their treatment of infidels and infidelity, particularly 
in society. 
In a charge delivered to the clergy of Durham in 1751, by a 
prelsie, as remarkable for the truth and candour ofhis mind, as 
or his inestimable and masterly labours in the christian cause, 
we mean Dr. Butler, the following passages occur :— 


“It is impossible for me, my brethren, upon our first meeting. of 
this kind, to forbear lamenting with you the general ree of religion 
in this nation; which is now observed by every one, and has been for 
some time the complaint of all serious persons. The influence of it is 
more and more wearing out of the minds of men, even of those who 
do not pretend to enter into speculations upon the subject; but the 
number of those who do, and who profess themselves unbelievers, 
increases, and with their numbers their zeal, Zeal! it is natural to 
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ask for what? Why, truly, for nothing, but against every thing that 


. For as different ages have been distinguished by different sorts of par- 
ticular errors and vices, the deplorable distinction of ours is an avowed 
scorn of religion in some, and a growing disregard of it in the gene- 
rality. . As to the professed enemies of religion, I know not how often 
they met come in your way; but often enough, I fear, in the way of 
some at least amongst you, to require consideration, what is the proper 
behaviour towards them. One would to be sure avoid great familiar- 
ities with these persons ; especially if they affect to be licentious and 
profane in their common talk. Yet, if you fall into their company, 
treat them with the regards which belong to their rank ; for so we must 
people, who are vicious in any other respect. We should study what 
St. James, with wonderful elegance and expressiveness, calls, meekness 
of wisdom in our behaviour towards all men; not so much as being 
what we owe to them, but to ourselves and our religion, that we may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in our carriage towards those 
who labour to vilify it.” 


wit, 


“she 


a 
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our review, have shown no disposition to shrink from the avowal 
of any within or the over which the 
clergy. might be supposed to have any legitimate control; al- 
though several topics are touched a ee would have natu- 
rally led to the mention of this worst poison of society, if it had 
prevailed; yet no allusion whatever is made hy any of them, 
either to the existence of the evil itself, or to the manner in 
which it should be combated. This is a remarkable distinction, 
and if we.are not entitled to conclude from it, that infidelity is 
extinguished or even silenced in our land, yet, when we infer that 
its pretensions are lowered, and the character of its advocates de- 
graded, we are certain that our reasoning will be confirmed by every 
one who is acquainted with the manners of the present age, and 
has made any reflections upon the subject, e clergy of the 
established church are as acceptable in society as ever they 
were, and pervade a greater mass of it than any other class of 
men; they. are as well educated and as variously accomplished 
and endowed, and infinitely more serious and clerical in their 
habits and conversation, and therefore more sensitive of such 
indecorums than before ; and yet we may venture to affirm without 
fear of contradiction, that very rarely is an occasion offered in 
company, in which their sense of decency is outraged, and scarcely 
ever where their faith is vilified, or its principles or truth call 

in question, Of this fact we have no doubt; and whether we 


__ Now, although the venerable persons whose charges are under 
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as artful, and as uncandid as ever; or that the office, the cha- 
_ racters, and even the persons of the clergy are as much ex- 


- we wish to direct attention of our readers; viz, that where- 
as the prelate to whose charge we have referred, laments in strong 
terms “ the growing disregard of religion, and the want of a 
practical sense of it in the generality,” the documents under our 
review whenever they advert to the speak of this aliena- 
tion as’ attaching only to a few; and the 

boldly, and we think justly, refers the clergy to the respect;‘and 
_ the veneration in the breasts of the generality, as the best con- 
 solation under the injustice they are compelled to suffer from the 
_ few, and next to their own zeal and diligence and good example, 
the best protection against the of it. 
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regard it as a silent homage paid. to the moral worth and beauty 
of Christianity, by sledetiellon have unhappily closed their eyes 

inst its evidence, or as a mark of the general indignation and 
abhorrence of such principles in the mind of the great body of 
our countrymen ; or whether, as is more probable, it is to be 
imputed to both, the fact itself must be considered as a subject 
of congratulation to all who have the interest of Christianity at 
heart : and what adds infinitely to the value of the change is, that 
it has taken place during a period of greater advancement 
and improvement in general knowledge than ever was known in 
this country; a period in. which the evidences of our faith have 
been brought forward with a force, a clearness, and a plainness, 
rendering them intelligible to men of moderate understanding 
and acquirements, and affording every opportunity for open 
and candid discussion to all who are disposed to entertain it. 
to another point of difference more immediately 
connected with the church, and throwing light upon what’ has 
been advanced. It is not denied in these charges, that Chris- 
tianity, and of course the church, have enemies as desperate, 


sed to calumny now as at.the period to which we have referred. 
ut there is an important difference in the two cases, to which 


ishop of Chester 


In the address of the Bishop of Exeter, of which we lament 
to say, we have only a sketch given by one of his audience. in 
the “‘ Christian Remembrancer,” this passage is said to have oc- 
curred :-— | 


“In adverting to the censures so freely bestowed upon the clergy, 
and which, with all their care and diligence,’ they must. not expect to 
escape, ‘let us not repine,’. said his lordship, ‘ if our motives are 
misconstrued, and our actions misrepresented ; if, in our honest and 
sincere endeavours to promote the temporal and eternal welfare of 


others, we become to a few the objects of “ hatred, malice, and all 
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uncharitableness.”” Let us remember the treatment experienced by 


our Lord: himself, and that the * servant is not greater than his 


- The Bishop of Chester thus expresses himself:— 


Notwithstanding all the obloquy, which has been heaped upon us 
by the enemies of religion and social order; notwithstanding all the 

orts of those uncandid adversaries, who ex te our failings and 
ridicule our virtues; who scruple at no falsehood, and reject no fiction, 
however gross and improbable, if it be likely to injure the church 
through the clergy; still there exists, I am persuaded, in the people 
at large, a principle of respect and attachment to the ancient and 
venerable institutions of the country, a great readiness to do justice to 
the appointed ministers of religion, if they will but do justice to them. 
selves. * Environed as we are by dangers of no ordinary kind, it will 
depend upon ourselves, under Divine Providence, to repel them. There 
is in the church itself, as there is in the gospel, of which it is a depo- 
sitary and interpreter, an ample provision for the various changes and 
emergencies of christian society, There isin the community at large a 
feeling of veneration and regard towards.a religious establishment, 
whose solemnities and consolations have been for ages interwoven 
with almost all the relations and details of civil and of social life; a 
feeling, which, if the clergy take advantage of it, may be exalted into 
an attachment of the firmest and the noblest kind. No affection is 
more pure, none more to be relied upon, than that which the pious 
Christian feels towards the faithful pastor, who * watches for his soul, 
as hethat must give account.”* The regard excited by the piety and 
zeal of individual ministers, is reflected upon the church itself; when 
its rites and ordinances come thus recommended, not only to the under- 
standing by their intrinsic excellence, but to the heart and affections, 
by the virtues and graces of those by whom they are administered.” — 
pp. 12, 13. 


Another point which results from this comparison, and strong] 
indicates the improvement of the public mind towards the churc 
is the difference of conduct exhibited at the two epochs respect-. 
ing the erection and improvement of churches and chapels. 
The Bishop of Durham in the charge already quoted, states it 
as a characteristic of his age, “that amidst great appearance of 
opulence and improvements, and much actual extravagance in 
other things, there was a wonderful frugality in every thing re- 
lating to religion, particularly with respect to the monuments of 
ancient piety,’ our churches. Referring to a charge of 
Bishop Fleetwood, delivered at St. Asaph m 1710, in which it 


* Heb. xiii. 17. 
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_ jg stated, that “ unless the good public spirit of building, re- 
pairing and adorning churches prevail a t deal-more 
us, and be more encouraged, an hundred years will bring to 
_ ground a huge number of our churches,” he feelingly laments 
! the fact notorious to his audience, that this good spirit pre- 
_ yailed no more then, than it did forty years before. == 
_ We are now happily advanced some years beyond the period 
_ mentioned by Bishop Fleetwood ; and yet, instead of witnessing 
_ the desolation dreaded by this excellent prelate, we have the 
| — to see not only most of the ancient fabrics repaired and 
 beautified, but new and spacious churches and chapels rising up 
on every side around us to meet the growing population, and 
| yt Ne with a view to the accommodation of the 
_ poor, The good public spirit of which the bishop speaks hag 
_ revived and been propagated in a manner that would have 
delighted him to have and in whatever channels the 
| wealth of the country may be directed, it cannot now be said, 
_ that it has flowed in a constrained or narrow stream towards the 
church. Not to dwell upon the munificent grants made by the 
Pe which have been so largely secoridid by the liberality 
of the populous districts, we may point out, as a more decided 
mark of the spirit of the age, a society strongly recommended 
_ by the bishops in these mh undertaken by voluntary sub- 
_ scription, for promoting enlargement of churches and 
chapels ;~—a society which, . the judicious and economical 
| Management of its funds, by the application of its assistance to 
_ lesser objects, and by stipulating in all cases for the accommoda~ 
_ tion of the poor, has effected greater good in proportion than 
_ the parliamentary commission :— 


i 
i 


| By the expenditure of about 86,000/. it has been instrumental in 
providing an increase of accommodation in churches and chapels, to 
_ the amount of 113,000 sittings, of which $4,000 are free, for the use of 
‘the poor. So that every contributor of one guinea may fairly caleu- 
: late that he is providing a free seat for one poor person in his parish 


. . Having dwelt so long u the bright side of the 

it is fair that we should turn objects 
More immediately the business of the documents before us,— 
_ the evils to be remedied, and the defects to be supplied in the 
prevent state of the church; a task which we undertake: with 
ess reluctance, because there is not, upon a fair view of the 
Case, a single evil of any magnitude which does not wear the 


appearance of diminution decay. Amongst the most pro- 
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minent of these is that of non-residence. This is a grievance which 
has been more or less complained of for many years, and has, at 
various times, attracted the notice of the legislature, by which 
several enactments have been made to restrain it. After all, 
however, something must be lefi to the discretion and some- 
thing to the vigilance, of the spiritual’ persons who preside 
amongst us. ‘Constitutions and canons made for the ordering 
of church affairs, are but dead task masters,” says the judicious 
Hooker; and constituted as men are, we certainly reap much 
benefit from that authority which permitteth no men, though 
they would, to slack their duty. Besides, it is sometimes wiser 
to leave a small portion of evil to be corrected by moral 
influence, where it is likely to prevail, than by too minute and 
pervading legislation to drive men to subterfuge and evasion. 


Let us hear, then, the result of their evidence :— 


_ “The Bishop of Exeter commenced his charge by congratulating 
the clergy upon the improvement that had taken place in the diocese 
at large, by the augmentation of the smaller livings, the erection of 
parsonage houses, the increase of resident clergymen, and, in many | 
cases, the addition of a second service on the sabbath. ‘ Much un- 

doubtedly,’ said his Lordship, ‘has been accomplished in these 
respects, but much still remains to be done; and that it will be done 
without any interference on my part, I am induced confidently to ex- 
pect from that right feeling and proper sense of duty which so 
generally prevail ; for notwithstandiug the calumnies daily put forth 
against the clergy, and the chafges of supineness, ignorance, and 


‘worldly-mindedness, so constantly repeated, I will be bold to affirm, 


that in no age of the church have its ministers been more active, 
zealous, and disinterested, or better informed, than in the present.’ ”’—. 
p. 34. | 


Nor are the observations of the Bishop of Chester less satie- 
factory :— 


“Tt is a source of great satisfaction to me, that this diocese, while 
it is one of the most extensive and important, is also, in respect of 
residence and performance of duty, one of the best conducted in the 
kingdom.* is circumstance has materially diminished the appre- 
hensions, with which I entered upon the duties of my office; it 
convinces me that I have to do with an active and conscientious 
clergy ; and encourages me to be diligent and exact in the performance 
of my own duty. Ihave also before me a pledge of success in the 
example of my predecessor ; to whose unwearied exertions, for a period 


* “Of 620 churches and chapels in the diocese, the number in which single duty 
is performed, is only 60.” 
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of twelve years, the present condition of the diocese bears ample tes- 
timony. ‘To the zeal which prompted those exertions, and to the be- 
nevolence and kindness which gave to them their full effect, you are 
better qualified to do justice than myself. I know that he looks back 
with affectionate regard upon the field of his former labours ; and is 
encouraged to persevere in his endeavours to improve the order and 
regularity of the church, by the recollection of your kind co-opera- 
tion.” —pp. 7, 8. | | 


The Bishop of Gloucester alludes to some partial evasions of 
the act respecting licenses, which his vigilance is prepared to 
guard against ; but he does not speak of them as attaching to his 
own diocese, or extensively to any other :— 


‘* One of the most important of these points is the residence of 
incumbents on their benefices; in those cases, especially, where the 
unfitness of the parsonage house is the ground on which licenses for 
non-residence have been obtained. This is a plea which requires 
investigation : for though there are cases which the legislature con- 
templated when it vested this power in the bishop—particularly where 
the incumbent’s family could not be accommodated without renderi 
the house utterly disproportionate to the revenues of the benefice— 
fear that advantage is sometimes taken of it beyond the intention of 
the law ; and that, when alicense has been once obtained, all thoughts 
of improving the premises, and rendering them a commodious dwell- 
ing-place, are frequently laid aside, The case of which I am speak- 
ing admits of this alternative. The incumbent must either reconcile 
himself to residence, at the expense of some inconvenience, or he 
must enlarge or rebuild his house; which he may do under the pro- 
visions of the act for rebuilding and repairing glebe houses, to the 
operation of which the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty give every 
facility and encouragement.”’—pp. 6, 7. 


Upon this head, then, these documents are satisfactory. They 
prove two important points. First, that this old grievance of 
the church is rapidly declining, and that too from the spon- 
taneous feeling and conduct of the clergy themselves ; and, se- 
condly, that ithe vigilance of our prelates is anxiously employed 
in watching over its expiring efforts, and in closing the door 
against its return, 
_ _ Another evil here noticed, which we know to be of long stand- 
ing in the church, and which, some years ago, was as frequently 
practised as it was lightly regarded, is the granting of fictitious 
titles for orders. We regret that any traces of this abuse should 
be found in a body of men whose conduct on every occasion, 


but peceeniatty in transactions of so serious a nature, should be 


marked with the greatest singleness and truth ; but we believe 
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that such cases are now rare, and we are convinced that the 
plain and forcible way in which they are here noticed, will go far 


to put an end altogether to a practice arising from thoughtless- 
ness rather than any other cause. 


“‘ There is a custom too prevalent, which, I fear, has been sometimes 
practised in this diocese, of granting what are called friendly, but are 
in fact fictitious, titles for orders. I shall employ my best endeavours 
to prevent this abuse; and I expect that no young men shall be pre- 
sented to me as candidates for orders, unless it is fully understood 
that they are to receive the stipend, and undertake the charge, of the 
parishes assigned them in their licenses. Sometimes, too, it happens 
that curates, especially where they obtain titles, agree to accept a 
smaller salary than that assigned them by the bishop. Such agree- 


‘ments are null and void, and are no better than disingenuous attempts 
to evade the law, and to impose on the diocesan.” 


_ “The same regard to truth, which will prevent a conscientious 
clergyman from signing letters testimonial for an unworthy person, 
will also prevent him from giving a title for holy orders, to one whom 
he does not intend to employ bond fide as his curate, or with whom he 
has agreed to pay him no stipend, or a less stipend than is expressed 
in the nomination. TI request you to consider the real nature of such 
a transaction. The incumbent who, without making the bishop ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the case, gives what is called a 
sham title, (a term which is in itself a sufficient sentence of con- 
demnation,) sets his hand to a positive falsehood; and solemnly pro- 
mises to do that which he has no intention of doing, or rather, which 
he is resolved not to do. I confess that I am at a loss to understand 
how that can be innocently done in a transaetion of this kind, which 
in the ordinary dealings of life would be stigmatized as a dishonest 
proceeding. No matter what the private arrangement may be between 
the incumbent and the person to whom he gives the title; no matter 
what device for repayment may be contrived by the nominee or his 
friends ; the transaction is a fraudulent one : the incumbent asserts that 
which he knows not to be strictly and in every sense true ; and makes 
& positive declaration, which he intends to evade, in order to induce 
the bishop to do that which, if he knew the whole truth, he would not 
do. These bargains, whatever complection they may assume, are, in 
their spirit and tendency, simoniacal; and although the law has 
affixed to them no penalty, it will be my duty to prevent them by 
every precaution in my power. I persuade myself that this expression 
of my opinion will be sufficient for that purpose: but I wish it to be 
known, that if I shoud! discover any person to have obtained deacon’s 
orders by means of a collusive title, I will not admit him as a candidate 


for the second order in the ministry, nor countersign his testimonials 
to another bishop.”"—pp. 30, 31. 


It remains for us to notice one more subject of some delicacy; 
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occupying a portion of two of these charges—and that is the 
secular amusements and pursuits of the clergy. Without en- 
tering into unnecessary details, we are old enough to remember 


a vast and edifying change in this respect—a change the more 
valuable because it has not been violent and rapid, the effect of 
some sudden impulse hurrying from one extreme to another, but 
calm and rational, growing out of a better knowledge, a stronger 
sense of duty, and a respect for the opinions of the age. Notwith- 
standing a few exceptions, it would be harsh to say that much 
remains to be done; but we are tempted to insert the following 
sensible remarks, as deserving, we think, a circulation beyond the 
persons to whom they were addressed :— 


‘His Lordship then suggested many excellent rules to the clergy for 
the government of their whole conduct and general intercourse with 
those around them ; that they should exhibit in themselves examples 
of moderation and prudence, of good-will and charity towards all men, 
cherishing all those habits and dispositions which might conciliate the 
affection of others, or command their esteem. That they should use 
such prudence and caution not only in the weightier and more im- 
portant concerns of life, but in the recreations also, and the amuse. 
ments in which they should indulge themselves ; for these, even when 
innocent in themselves, might become criminal, if carried to excess. 
Here, however, he begged not to be misunderstood; he did not wish 
to debar the clergy from all gratifications unconnected with their pro- 
fession; though he confessed, that he could not conceive any higher 
gratifications than those which the duties of that profession, in the 
faithful performance of them, are so eminently calculated to produce. 
Yet far, very far, was he from thinking, that they should seclude them- 
selves from the social intercourse of the world, and from those enjoy- 
ments which a merciful Creator intended that his creatures should use 
without abusing. But while, on the one hand, they shunned the ‘ ab- 
straction of pietism,’ God forbid that, on the other, they should not 
turn with abhorrence from those pernicious doctrines which, teaching 
men to ‘sin that grace may abound,’ are destructive to all virtue, 


morality, and religion.”—p. 35. Sketch of the Bishop of Exeter's 
Charge—Christian neer. 


“ Our usefulness in that capacity will depend upon our influence over 
the minds of those whom we are appointed to teach and to guide; 
and that influence will be commensurate, not so much with the ins 
herent sacredness of our calling, as with the sanctity of our personal 
character; which will for the most part be judged of, according to 
the degree in which we are seen to be abstracted from the habits and 
pursuits of secular callings, and devoted to the studies and duties of 
our own. It is a prevailing opinion, and I think not an unjust one, 
that more may be expected from the clergy than from the laity; that 
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*in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity,’* 
they ought not to content themselves with being as other men are; 
but to go before their brethren, and to be ‘ examples of the believers;’ 
that they are not to take, for their rule, or their excuse, the practice 
of the world; but to make their own behaviour a standard for the 
world to aim at, There are many points of conduct, which in a lay- 
man ‘give no offence, because, although it be every man’s duty to 
‘ walk worthy of the vocation wherewith he is called,’+ it is not con- 
sidered to be his peculiar province, to set others an example of chris- 
tian purity and holiness: but a much stricter judgment is exercised 
upon the actions and demeanour of those, who have promised to 
* make themselves, as far as in them lieth, wholesome examples and 
patterns to the flock of Christ ;’} whose duty it is, not to fashion their 
conduct by the precise /eééer of prohibitory laws, but by the spirié of 
the apostolical precepts, ‘ in all things showing thyself a pattern of 
good works; in doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity ; 
sound speech that cannot be condemned; that he that is of the con- 
trary part may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of thee’§—. 
‘giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry be not blamed.’|| 

“In offering these remarks, I hope I shall not be understood as 
recommending to you an entire seclusion from the world, a complete 
abstraction from all pursuits which have no direct and immediate 
bearing upon religion. Far otherwise: such a course of proceeding 
would not only have a tendency to contract the understanding, and 
deaden the affections, and engender uncharitable thoughts of others ; 
but would narrow the sphere of ministerial exertion and usefulness ; 
and remove that salutary restraint upon general society, which is 
afforded by the presence and example of the clergy. But I do contend, 
that the members of our sacred profession are bound, in the first place, 
to exercise great caution in the choice of their pursuits and amuse- 
ments ; secondly, to practise great moderation in the use of them ; and 
lastly, in whatever occupation they may be engaged, into whatever 
society they may be cast, never to forget the dignity and impor- 
tance of their calling; nor wholly to lay aside that serious and quiet 
demeanour, which bespeaks a mind habitually occupied in the duties 
of a sacred trust. Whether the credit of your order, and the influence 
of your ministry must not inevitably suffer, in the minds of simple, but 
serious and inquiring Christians, if they behold you engaged in secular 
traffic, or in the eager pursuit of vielent and boisterous, or even frivol- 
ous amusements—is a question well worthy of your most serious con- 
sideration: ‘I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I say.’ "]— 
p- 14-17. Charge of the Bishop of Chester. 
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wisely in not attempting to draw a line of separation upon such a 


subject. The same things which are perfectly innocent:in some 
cases, might be decidedly wrong in others if they werecarried to ex- 
cess, or shared in riotous or licentious society. Besides, men feel 
differently, as they become more engaged in the sacred profession, 
more conversant with its duties, and more animated with the 
hopes which Christianity suggests ; and we are confident that if 
in the view of candidates for orders, the path of the clergy in the 
various walks of life had been too much restricted, it would have 
had the effect of closing the door against many excellent, learned, 
and pious men, who have shecwests voluntarily laid aside those 
very amusements to which in the first instance they attached more 
importance than in truth belonged to them, 
pon the whole we conclude, that the prospect held out to us 
by these documents is, in a high degree, cheering and con- 
solatory ; and when we look around us, we see many circum- 
stances calculated to confirm the testimony which they bear. 
To expect perfection in any system administered by human 
hands, is at once unjust and absurd ; but what we have a right to 
require is, that an establishment, founded on wisdom and mo- 
deration by our ancestors, and capable of adapting itself to every 
wholesome change in society, should not only be preserved from 
discredit, but should have its excellencies brought out, and its 
usefulness vindicated and approved ; above all, that its ministers 
should always keep in mind, how trifling and unimportant is 
the prosperity of the church itself in comparison with those 
higher interests of Christianity which it was intended to promote 
and guard. These are the points which we think there 1s a ten- 
dency to attain. We know not what may be the designs of 
Providence, whose ways it is much more easy for us to retrace 
than to foretell ; and, doubtless, we have enough of imperfection 
left, both in and out of the*church, to allay every proud and 
presumptuous thought, and to excite our utmost watchfulness 
and care; but when we reflect upon the prodigious efforts 
which have been made in this country within the last thirty 
years for the furtherance of christian principles and the dis- 
semination of christian truth: when we remember the resources 
which have been called forth, and the intelligence employed at 
home for the religious education and instruction of the poor, 
and observe farther, the collective strength of so many societies, 
amongst which those of the church are most prominent, actively 
and usefully employed in carrying the blessings of truth and free- 
dom whereverthe British name extends ;—when we see so many 
gifted and honourable men going forth under its auspices to 
VOL. II. 
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